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THE CELEBRATION AT ROSELAND PARK. 


Tue Fourth of Jnly opened gray and threatening; but 
that was not the first disappointment. It was too late 
to provide any one to take his place when Postmaster 
General Wanamaker fotind that ii was impossible for 
him to be present. This was a disappointment indeed. 
a'tho it still left a long and rich program for the day. 
But just as the informa'ion came of Mr. Wanamaker's 
detentton came another report that Mr. Chauncey M. 
Depew, who had + ngag‘d his passage for the previous 
Wednesday, and who had s+nt his tru: ks aboard the 
steamer, was detained by the sickness of his wife's 
mother. Mr. Depew had previous y promised to be 
present and speak at Roseland Park on the first Inde- 
pendence Day that he wasin the country, and it requireo 
bat a word to remind him of his promise and to secure 
him. Much as the absence of a distinguisred and popu- 
lar member of the Cabinet was regretted, the presence 
of ‘* Our Chaurcey’ added a distinction to the occasion 
which was already distinguished by the presence of the 
other statesmen, Major McKinley and Senators Aldrich 
and Hawiey. 

The exercises of the day began the night before, with 
a crowded reception given by Mr. Bowen, at his Rose- 
land Cottage, where nearly a thousand gentlemen and 
ladies came to shake hands with the eminent 
guess Never before had the crowds so taxed the 
capacity of the reception rooms. The public common 
opposite, and the lawns and the avenue were brilliant 
with Chinese lanterns, and a thousand flags waved a red, 
white and blue welcome alike to the distinguishes 
guests from a distance and to those who came to pay 
them thew respects. The rain delayed just long 
enough, and then a thunder storm laid the dust. 
The morning rain cleared away about nine o’clock, 
and with a fresh wind,a bright sun,a cool air and 
floating clouds, the day was as beautiful and comfort- 
able as could be desired. Never, it seemed, did the lake 
with its further bank, skirted with forest-covered hills, 
and tne park itself with its cnes:nuts and oaks and its 
green lawns and bright flowers lo»k so perfect. The 
threatening weather made the peopie from a distance 
sow in coming, Lut before neon all the seats were 
crowded, and in the afternoon half the audience had to 
stand. In such a place, far from any city or large town. 
all but a very few neighbors have to drive to the place, 
and many hundred teams were hitched in the p'ace 
assigned, er along tne sides of the road. It was a gala 
day for all the towns about. 

Every one said it was one of the most enjoyable and 
successful ee ebrations ever held in Roseland Park. It 
is true that no President of the United States was there. 
as here had been. on notable occasions before; but Major 
McKinley and Chauncey Depew are both young yet, and 
the people expect they will be Président yet, and so they 
were more than satisfied. The de ight of all the com- 
pany with both speakers, and with every one of the 
others also, was warmly expressed. More than one man 
said that Mr. Dep w’s was the best popular address he 
had ever heard. Neither of them disappointed the high- 
est anticipations. 

The day was filled, forenoon and afternoon, with pa- 
triotism and the evening with fireworks. We wish it 
might be so in a thous ind cities and towns in the coun 
try on Independence Day. Not an orator, and our 
woods are swarming with them, should be permitted to 
be silent on this glorious day. 








PROGRAM. 
MORNING. 


1.~Address of Welcome, by the Hon; CHARLES A. RUSSELL. 
. M,C,, Killingly, Conn. 
2.—Address of the President of the Day, the Hon. Josepa R. 
‘Hawley. United States Senator ffom Connecticut. - 
3.- Sinem of “America”: ** My Comnsag, "Tis of Thee.” 
4---Prayer, by the Rev. F.D. SaRGENT.~ - 
i Day, by Major-General Ouvsn oO. Hwan. 


6.=Poaial 77 Amériean Boy.” by Maurice THOMPSON . 
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1.—“ The Star Spangled Banner.” 

2.—The Industrial Future of New England, by the Hon. NELson 

W. ALprRica, United States Senator from Rhode Island. 

3.—National Strength, by the Hon. WitLtam MCKINLEY, JR., 

of Ohio. 

4.—The Preservation of the People’s Inheritance, by the Hon. 

: Murat HALSTEAD. 

5.—Loyalty to Americanism, by David Gregg, D.D., of Brookly. , 
N. Y 


6.—Benediction : 


The meeting was called to order at 11 o’vlock by the 
Hon. Charles A, Russell, M.C., who delivered the fol 
lowing 

ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 


My Friends:—The celebration on this spot of the Inde- 
pendence Day of our Nationality has grown to the full 
proportions of man’s es'ate. The twenty-second anni 
versary of these gatherings at Woodstock is held to-day. 
We assemble at this entertainment mindful of the nota 
bie gatherings here in past years and assured of pleasure 
and profit to-day. 

It is my privilege again to welcome you to Mr. Bow- 
en’s Fvurth of July at Roseland Park, And yet these 
celebrations have grown beyond our host’s expectations 
and surpassed his sanguine anticipations. The people, 
not alone of Windham County and the State of Connect- 
icut, but of all States. each year await-with interest the 
anbouncement and receive with attention the ut'erance 
of these gatherings. The people of the whole country, 
as well as of this particular locality, are never disap- 
pointed in the reception of something wholesome for 
their instruction, inspiring for their patriotism, and 
profitable for their citizenship. 

Our host, the Hon. Henry C. Bowen, now venerable 
io years of useful life but s.ill aétive in his purpose of 
doing good, has the honor and the blessing of this Wood- 
stock institution. That great man whose victory in 
arms was hallowed by his administration of peaceful 
government, our soldier and our President, Grant, gave 
the first national recognition and presence to these gath- 
erings. Following him have come here, on each recur- 
ring year, the prominent and learned in the active field 
of politics and progress, of science and literature, of 
discovery and business. And -so the country, my hon- 
ored friend and generous host, has come to expect and 
demand each year that you give the opportunity for 
Woods ocks greeting and contribution to our natal fes- 
tival, May you be preserved for years to come to answer 
the expectation and to fulfill the demand. And your 
sons, if I mistake not, will become some day the willing 
executors of this trust which you shall leave to them. 

We, favored with homes in old Windham, and mak- 
ing the sturdy, patrioticzitizenship of the good county, 
take a pardonable pride tn the fact that here is furnished 
a Fourth of Ju y for the whole country. We note with 
satisfaction that our example is being copied more and 
more each year. We send greeting to-day to the city of 
Norwich, in our adjoining county, which returns toa 
spirited, old-fashioned celebratiun of Independence Day, 

We also take great satisfaction in. that our celebra 
tions preserve the true character of a national holiday, 
which commemorates the birth and life of a great and 
beneficent government of the people for the people. 
The peop'e here assemble and mingle in a sort of fellow- 
ship meeting of fraternal good-will and in a sort of loyal 
consecration to the defense and prosperity of the land. 

fhe you h and the children come_here, and there are 
sports and fun to awaken and inflame the enthusiasm 
of patriotism and the purpose of active part in the du- 
ties and privileges of government. 

The leaders of thought and action in our nation come 
here to talk to us. We are a somewhat talkative people 
anyway, -.and cultivate the art of publicly expressing 
our opinions. We welcome the orator among usto day. 
He could be governor, but the pleasure of his eloquence 
remains unfettered by statesmanship, and the power of 
his oratory is unlimited: to State or to Nation. 

We welcome him who represents to us. that arm of 
goverament which, tho not large, is pr: ‘tty vigorous,and 
is the framework on whi¢h we-can build an_ invincible 
army of volunteer cold ery, (o defend !rom-all foes. In 
our Renubjic we re! spuich ypan our citizens 46 
upon our soldiers, d if. wé need ¢ Jarge army, then we 





in the maintenance of a sta." 
be liberal, as we are, in the Tie te. to a iin 
soldiery which has proved itself the surety of our Union. 
We welcome the brave soldier who in hiniself so thor- 
oughly represents the good citizen and the valiant war- 
rior. 
We welcome him who represents to us that mighty 
engine of directive force which in an honorable and 
true and loyal newspaper press leads our people to know 
and to do for our better living and our greater advance- 
ment, On Liberty's Day we have cause for rejoicing in 
the freedom of a press which echoes the public opinion 
and molds the public purpose to successful and wise 
ends. We welcome the editor among us and believe 
tbat he will find in our ‘* steady” populace much to en- 
courage him in battle for the practical honesty, econ- 
omy and industry of life against the vagaries and hallu- 
cinations of a counterfeit. 
We welcome those who represent to us that system of 
government which has legislated, and wisely as a con- 
siderable portion of us believe, on the American idea for 
the development and protection of the American nation 
for the American people. 
We welcome that pleasant side of humanity which 
makes poetry out of life and that Christian faith which 
bids us turn from the material progress to recognize the 
spiritual guidance of an Almighty’s hand. 
And so we all come to Woodstock’s Fourth of July, 
andas Mr. Bowen’s guests, to hear these speakers, to 
have a good time, and to get encouragement and sugges- 
tion for another year’s life. Thus, my friends, I wel 
come you, one and all, and bid you be at home in this 
garden of Nature. For youl extend greeting to all who 
are to address us and bid them feel at ease among a peo- 
ple who have held firmly to good government aud good 
citizenship. For us all I salute our friend and host and 
his associates, and bless the continued foresight and care 
for our entertainment. For the glorious Fourth of 
July in picturesque Roseland we hope a lorg continu- 
ance. 

[ nominate to preside over this gathering the distin- 
guished Senator of the State of Connecticut, known. bet- 
ter here as our kind friend, Joe Hawley. 





The Hon. Joseph R, Hawley, U.S. Senator of Con- 
necticut, was enthusiastically placed in the chair by the 
assemblage. Senator Hawley then delivered his 


ADDRESS AS PRESIDENT OF THE DAY. 


Fellow Citizens:—The day John Adams prophesied, of 
bonfires and illuminations and cannon firing and_ bell 
ringing and thanksgiving to Almighty God, has come 
again, I wonder sometimes in seeing how perfectly the 
men of that great time foresaw the future of their coun- 
try. Itiseverywhere in their words and was every- 
where in their deeds, that they were founding a great 
nation on great principles, They were going to the very 
bed-rock of society and political government. They 
strode back and forth like great actors, who saw coming 
generations looking and listening. 

It isa great day for us all, and there is nothing more 
*holesome for men who love their country than these 
celebrations. There isa sort of revival of enthusiasm, 
a renaissance in American patriotism; and Connecticut, 
[ am happy to say, is taking her share of it; we are 
building monuments, and painting pictures—there is 
the monument to Putnam; there is the dedication by the 
State of that interesting old camp ground of Putnam’s 
Brigade, near Danbury; and, under the influence of the 
Sons of the Revolution, we have for the first time re- 
membered that there is a little old brown building in- 
Lebanon which is of as much interest historically as 
anything in the country, next tothe Hall of Independ- 
ence—Brother Jonathan’s War office, where distin. 
guished men from France and America gathered often 
in council, where the most gallant regiments of the 
French camped from time to time, and especially during 
one winter and during a part of one summer when 
Rochambeau was there. There is a revival everywhere 
of hi-torical studies covering the period of the Revolution. 
We have formed a National Historical Society, as‘ well 
as strengthened our State organizations, 

. It-is good for a people to have traditions of honorable 
deeds; and America is accumulating them, She has the 
remembrance of her fidelity in the great French War 








7.~ Address, by the Hon. Cnauncay M. Depsw. 


| are confident that our, will be all the better from 
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before the Revolution, a war that called forth sacrifices 
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from this State as great as those made in Revolutionary 
times. We have our War of the Revolution. We bave 
our War of 1812, and we have our great and awful 
War of the Rebellion. It is well for a people to havea 
day sometimes to turn aside from their daily avocations, 
from the drudging industry that is necessary to the 
growth of the nation, and think of what we are and 
why weare here. Some people think it probably a day 
surrendered, a day given up from profitable labor, a day 
when they might be at something better, no matter 
what. But there is no day more valuable in any and 
all senses of the word in our whole year, save it be the 
blessed Christmas, than this Declaration of Independ- 
ence Day; for every boy and girl in the United States 
to-day who is getting to be five and six and seven years 
old is asking what this means, and is learning that there 
issuch a thing as the Government—a great framework 
of organization that makes Presidents and Congresses 
and Legislatures, and gives us sheriffs and constables, 
and all the machinery of protection in our civil and 
political rights, so that every man in this country is at 
liberty to be all that God has permitted him to be. 
There is nothing in the Government that shall press 
downward upon him, or crowdhim out. Every child is 
learning this on the Fourth of July. Of course, he or 
she would incidentally hear something about it during 
the yeir; but when the boy in the morning hears the 
bell and the gun and sees the procession and follows the 
inspiring fife and drum and listens to the orator he 
learns to be proud that he isan American; and so far as 
Connecticut is concerned, he is rather proud that they 
call him a Yankee. [Applause.] 
There is no State (and I use the word ‘‘ State” in the 
broad sense) and no government in the world that has 
so proud a history as Connecticut. I want to stimulate 
the boys to the study of the history of Connecticut—the 
study of a State that bas been free from its settlemert 
to this time. Partly by reason of its insignificance 
[laughter], and partly by reason of the sagacity of its 
leaders, it was left to form the first written con-titution 
ever known in government, and the constitution tbat 
furnishes the leading ideas of the great Constitution of 
the United S'ates. This it did in 1688 and 1639. It ob- 
tained from Charles If a charter that was nothing in the 
world but a continuance of our own freely formed or- 
ganization—a charter so thoroughly republican in its 
direct commands and precautions that under it we lived 
through the whole Revolutionary War, and did not find 
it necessary to re-organiz3 our frame of government un- 
til 1818. We did nothing under the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence but change the titles of the acts and writs of 
legis'ature, and drop the ‘‘ King” from all mention. 
Our civil officers had never mentioned a king in their 
oaths. And whi'e Conficcticut was never a warlike peo- 
ple, it has always been a military people. With that 
splendidly fortunate organization, the town government, 
a cluster of town governments in the Republic, it was 
always organized, and always had its military company 
in nearly every town. It had its teacher and its captain; 
and when Jonathan Trumbu!! sent word out that some- 
thing was to be done by the State it was equiva'ent to 
directing the people to organize—far better than the 
order of anv king to any people that ever lived! [Ap- 
plause.] And whenever we were called to a war, loyal 
as we were to Great Britain, the War of the French 
before the Revo'ution, or called in the days of the great 
Revolutionary War to take our place in the battlefield, 
our men were always there intime and always there in 
numb«rs, more than were called for even; but never a 
king sent them a command, 
So I want you young fellows to study the history of 
your State, and more especially because the wonderful 
tide of migration from all parts of the earth is bringing 
us here such an extraordinary admixture of populations 
of all races and religions and political traditions, who 
are coming here, not because they knew or cared what 
laws we had, but because this was the best place in the 
universe for the poor man to live. And we may continue 
thaf and make it even better still. We are intensely 
American, and we believe we have a special object not 
to fritter away our opportunities and privileges and in- 
discriminately open all this to the rest of the world and 
pertait all sorts of people to prey upon our industries or 
disturb our political institutions. We hold that the 
Lord bas committed to us the special task of building up 
a great nation. [Applause.] It is not built yet. As 
Emerson said, ‘* This is but the dawning and the ccck 
crowing of modern civilization”—the very breaking of 
the day. The inventions that are to come within the 
next one hundred years are greater than those that have 
come in the last one hundred years, as all men of science 
believe, and we are staggering on toward a position far 
ahead of any nation in the world in position and in 
power, But weare not studying enough now to educate 
all our people. You who know what Americanism is, 
whether born here or coming from abroad—and there 
are no better Americans than many who have been born 
abroad and are now here with us—remember your. duty 
to the people dround you—to the anarchists and others 
of that class who Gre a'l around us. We have a high 
duty to perform toward them. Our own State has 
‘a major part of men born abroad, or born of one 
o> both foreign parentage. They are welcome. 
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wide the door to them. But Isay to them: For 
God's sake remember that you are nowhere else now 
than in America, and that there are no laws so terrible, 
so certain of enforcement as the laws made by 60,000,000 
of people. These are our statutes; these are our rules of 
order and of peace; we have made the institutions under 
which it has been possible for the poor man to 
become rich; forget that in your homes in Europe 
the Government was practically the enemy of the 
poor and of the mass of the people; forget that you 
were considered there as mere hewers of wood and 
drawers of water; remember that each of you is ele- 
vated here to the dignity of asovereign. To be sure, 
there are ten or twelve million sovereigns of the land, 
but so much the more need that their duty should be 
discharged intelligently, and the one who says, ‘‘I will 
not vote, parties are nothing to me, politics are noth- 
ing to me,” so far as one man is concerned, practically 
abdicates and surrenders the most magnificent sovereign- 
ty that a man ever had. Yet it would require but a 
small proportion of our people infected with that spirit 
to bring about such a condition of anarchy and pro- 
found dissatisfaction that even a conservative man, 
driven by the necessities of life, would say that he 
would rather have a great, good and s'rong king in con- 
trol of the country. 

So we are not past all dangers, by any meavs. We 
have a raging spirit of love of gain, a determination to 
crowd past and over all menin the accumulation of 
wonderful properties. We have our duty of protection 
against monstrous growths within our country, this 
duty of education of the people who come among us. 
While the world is growing better it is probably grow- 
ing a great deal better in the science of government. 
We shall have a better Government than one that shall 
take possession of all your properties and railroads and 
create one manificent machine with five or ten per 
cent. of the peop'e of the United States practically the 
employés of the Government—the wild dream of cer- 
tain Socialists and Bellamyites. 

But lam in danger of making a speech, when I de- 
clared I would not. [Cries of ‘‘Go on.”| ‘Mr. Bowen 
told me it was a bargain between us that if I would 
come bere to preside—and I was pretty likely to come 
anyway—lI might say little or much, just as I pleased; 
and so I am done. 

Now, we want you all to sing *‘ America.” 

(ater the singing, Senator Hawley called upon the 
Rev. F. D. Sargent to offer pougen.) 

THE PRESIDENT OF THE DAy:—It 1s with great pleas- 
ure and pride that ] announceto you the presence of 
that gallant soldier and citizen whom the Army loves 
so well, General Howard. [Applause.] 


INDEPENDENCE DAY. 


BY GEN. 0. O. HOWARD, 
UNITED STaTES ARMY. 


I thank Mr. Russell for the words he used—‘“‘a citizen 
and a soldier.” I have been trying to establish for a long 
time—ttolI have not been allowed to vote, having been 
quite early disfranchised by the si'uation—that I was a 
citizen and had just as much interest in the welfare of 
the country as if I did not belong to the Regular Army. 
And I thought from the way he putit that I would like 
to lecture the Congressman a little if I had the oppor- 
tunity—and I presume there are about twenty Congress- 
men here—on the subject of the Regular Army. If a 
Congress ever wants to economize it economizes upon 
the Regular Army. [Applause and Laughter.] If any- 
body’s pay is to be reduced, it is the pay of the Army. 
There has been in our country from the beginning a 
little prejudice against the Regular service, and I have 
studied the matter a little since I have been on this plat- 
form and | think I have detected the reason, We are so 
near Bunker Hill that Ican see now those Regulars un- 
dertaking to drive away the primitive Volunteers. 
True, they got whipped—-or, at least, we think so now. 
{Laughter.] You know, Congress in the beginning 
would not sit in the presence of the soldiery in Philadcl- 
phia. Why? They were not to be governed by any 
king, orany king’sarmy,or any otherarmy. Well, that 
is allright. ButJ want to make one assertion here, and 
I wish it could settle right down into the hearts of the 
people, especially the Congressmen. It is this, that in 
our country to-day the common soldier, the regular 
soldier is a volunteer; not one of them is forced into 
the service; he comes voluntarily. AndI want to leave 
it to General Hawley—who before he was a great 
Statesmen was a great General—if our regular soldiers 
did notstand up like men from the very incipigncy of 
our difficulty unto the end thereof. Not one deserted 
his flag, tho a great many intellectual men did. 
[Laughter. ] 

GENERAL HAWLEY (interposing): No private deserted 
to the Rebele. 

GENERAL Howarp: I am referring to the Regular 
Army. There were a great many commissioned officers 
who went South; bat if "you should study it you would 
find that more Coa nm went South than Regular 
‘Army men. [Laughter and applause.) Didn't we have 
Farragut, General Thotnas,General Newton and various 
other Southérn men who stood by us? Where would we 
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Germany during the Wer said to me the other day: “ On 
which side did you fight? Did you fight for the North 
or for the South?’ I replied: ‘‘I did not fight for the 
North ; I fought for my country. It was the United 
States against a faction.” [Applause.] Your paper 
yesterday praised me very highly—I like it [laughter|— 
and it said I was neither a George William Curtis nor a 
Chauncey Depew. [Renewed laughter.] So I thought 
it was a very wise thing that I had prepared my speech 
beforehand. Here is my manuscript, and I will read it, 

More than six thousand years ago a vast multitude of 
Israelites passed over the Jordan by a miraculous path- 
way. 

Befure the waters returned into their place, filling up 
this pathway and overflowing the river’s bank, twelve 
stones were taken up from the river bed and carried for- 
ward to the neighborhood of Gilgal. From them the 
great general and leader, Joshua, caused a monument 
to be erected. He then said to the people: ‘* When your 
children shall ask their fathers in time to come saying, 
What mean these stones? Then ye shall answer, Isruel 
came over this Jordan on dry land.” 

This simp'e monument and the speech of Joshua were 
for the purpose, *‘ that all the people of the earth might 
know the hand of the Lord; that it is mighty; and that 
they might fear the Lord their God forever.” 

The monument and the recorded speech have been the 
wi:ness from that time to this of that marvelous day. 
They have been helps to fathers and mothers in the 
transmission to children, and children’s children, of a 
fundamental principle, viz., that of loyalty to the Lord 
God. 


THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE SUPERIOR TO MONU- 
MENTS. 


So to my mind, in a sense, the instrument which we 
call the ‘* Declaration of Independence” stands as a per- 
petual memorial better than any monument. Joshua's 
structure inaugurated the very beginning of a natioa, 
It was the cornerstone of the theocracy; the harbinger 
of the kingdoms of David and Solomon. The very seed 
of loyalty to God and the fathers of Israel. 

So this, our declaration of human rights, approved by 
Congress the 4th of July, 1776, an extraordinary 
document, multitudinous in distribution like the leaves 
of the forest, is at the very beginning of our nation. 
It is the cornerstone of human liberty—human rights— 
as the Divine Master enunciated them. It was the ear- 
nest of a succes:ful revolution, and the harbinger of 
higher and better things long afverward in the success- 
ful emancipation of buman slavery. 

The first statement of principle in the document his 
the marks of inspiration: 

‘““We hold these truths to be self evident; that all men 
are created equal; that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain inherent and inalienable rights; that among 
these are life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness; that to 
secure these rights governments are instituted among 
men, deriving their just powers from the consent of the 
governed; that whenever any form of government becomes 
destructive of these ends it is the right of the people to 
alter or to abolish it and toinstitute new government, lay- 
ing its foundations on such principles and organizing its 
powers in such form as to them shall seem most likely to 
effect their safety and happiness.” 

And the closing words have a solemnity and impres- 
siveness like Holy Writ: 

“ And for the support of this Declaration, with a firm re- 
liance on the protection of Divine Providence, we mutually 
pledge to each other our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred 
honor.” 


ITS ITEMS SEEM TRITE—YKT IN THE CRUCIBLE. 


It is, indeed, very commonplace to reiterate these old 
sayinge, such as: 

** All men are created free and equal.” ‘‘God gave 
them inalienable rights.” ‘‘ Among them life, liberty 
and pursuit of happiness.” ‘‘Genuine governments 
derive their just powers from the governed.” ‘ The 
people have a right to revolution”; to destroy an 
effete system; ‘to build anew so as to secure their 
safety and happiness”; and further, for the people to 
express a firm reliance on the protection of Divine 
Providence while they “pledge to each other their 
lives, their fortunes, and their sacred honor”! 

Yes, they perchance, seem to us trite sayings, like 
tales an hundred times told, Yet they were once new; 
they fought long for existence, for expression. They 
lie at the very beginning of Constitutional Government; 
they strike at the roct of tyranny, of oppression, of mis 
rule, serfdom, and of slavery. 

The faithful Israelites, while they have not through 
the ages kept up the monument erected near the bank 
of the Jordan, have, nevertheless, done another thing, 
they have kept bright the record and the events of it; 
and they have answered the children’s inquiry: What 
means this record? What means this fascinating story‘ 
What means this loyalty to the Father of ali? 

So it appears to me, in these days when men are de- 
voting themselves so engrossingly to material thoughts 
and materia! interests, and appear to care less and less 
for the record of fundamental principles, to be especially 
wise to pause and inquire why this national holiday 72° 
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stronger and more helpful to our people and to the rest 
of mankind as the years go by? 


WHAT PARENTS SHOULD TELL THEIR CHILDREN, 


The answers to these questions are simple. It is what 
parents in America should always tell their children. 

First. This national holiday was established to celebrate 
the independence of this nation—the beginning of it. A 
Government unexampled in the security it gives to hu- 
man liberty and human rights sprang, directly as the 
branch springs from the vine, from this declaration, 

The Independence Day is intended to secure a happy 
recognition of the benefits and blessings of this superb 
Government. 

Second. The principles enunciated may be compre- 
hended in Abraham Lincoln’s concise statement; it is 
“The government of the people by the people and for 
the people.” 

Let the people rejoice, then, especially on this birth- 
day, that they govern; that they govern themselves, 
Let the children rejoice that the inheritance of this self- 
government is rich, expansive, abundant; and that it is 
all their own. 

Third. The great men who, under God, made the 
Declaration, were in Congress assembled ia Independ- 
ence Hall of the old Pennsylvania State House, Phila- 
delphia. The first name signed is the President of the 
Congress, John Hancock, who, at the peril of his life, 
wrote his name in such plain letters that it could not*be 
mistaken by friend or foe. 

A list of names follows his, such as: Samuel Adams, 
Jobn Adams, Roger Sherman, Charles Carroll, Thomas 
Jefferson, Richard Henry Lee, Benjamin Harrison, and 
others down to Thomas Heyward, Jr. Fifty-six in all, 
noble names, worthy sires of a strong nation! 

They had the courage of Joshua, whom the Lord 
s'rengthened when, in the face of vast and unknown 
perils, he said to bim: ‘*‘ Have not I commanded thee? 
Be strong and of a good courage; be not afraid, neither 
be thou dismayed; for the Lord thy God is with thee 
whithersoever thou goest.” 

John Adams, of Massachusetts, one of the signers, 
thinkins the Declaration would be made two days 
sooner, wrote: 

“The second of July, 1776, will be the most memorable 

epoch in the history of America; to be celebrated by suc- 
ceeding generations as the great American festival, com- 
memorated as the day of deliverance from one end of the 
continent to the other, from this time forward forever- 
more.”’ 
But the Declaration was not adopted till the 4th of July. 
Hence the prophetic day, the day of power and glory, 
passed on from the second to the world renowned 
Fourth of July. 


THE NEWS AFFECTS GENERAL WASHINGTON, 


In 1776 it took a longer time for news to pass from 
Washington to Boston than it does now, even by steam- 
ers, to go from New York to London or Paris. 

After Washington had taken command in the vicinity 
of Boston and put everything in that neighborhood into 
safe condition for the future, he turned his face toward 
the Hudson to meet new difficulties and dangers in that 
quarter. 

He was in the city of New York about the ist of Au- 
gust, 1776, and there first received the gratifying’ intel- 
ligence that Congress, representing the people, had actu- 
ally broken loose from the mother country, and that the 
independence of the United States had been declared by 
a public resolution on the preceding Fourth of July. 
Tho everything depended on the success of his arms in 
the defense of this new position, yet the Declaration of 
Independence itself appeared to him a vantage ground, 
and greatly rejoiced his patriotic heart. 


THE DAY BEFORE THE CIVIL WAR. 


Before the Civil War, from my youth, I recall the re- 
joicings of the people as the happy day came round. It 
was celebrated in churches, in schools, in special public 
assemblies, in military parades, in family and neighbor- 
hood picnics on the banks of running streams and in 
beautiful, shady groves; on land and on sea; at home 
and abroad, wherever the proud American citizens could 
tind a few comrades or friends to unite with him in cele- 
brating the joyous occasion. There was our nation’s 
festival. 

There was, however, always a feeling of dissatisfac- 
tion, more or less pronounced, on the part of many peo- 
ple of the free States, in the presence of the reading of 
the Declaration of Independence and the proclamations 
from public officials, and the orations and poems de- 
livered in connection therewith. 

Their excessive praise of the Government, their ex- 
cessive claims for the happiness of the people when 
they could almost hear the clanking of the chains of 
servitude, smote every conscience and appeared a 
travesty of right and truth. 

It was no wonder that orators like Rufus Choate 
should declare the clauses of the Declaration of Inde- 
bi ndence but“ glittering generalities.” It was nothing 
sWwange that men like Garrison and Phillips and May 
and Lovejoy and Douglass should ‘ory out’ ‘* Sound! 
mere sound and bombast!” but the Declaration bas re- 
nained intact, While falsehood and the folly ‘of human - 





a new and wholesome dispensation and a new and 
truer interpretation. 

We care little for reciting the usurpations of “ King 
George”; but we have come to the period of time and 
history where there is actual ‘‘liberty and union one 
and inseparable” from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 


SOUTHERN FEELING. 
During the Civil War, while the Southern States were 
striving for secession and for a new sort of independ- 
ence, they shut their eyes against the old Declaration 
the old Charter of liberty. 

Defeats, like those of Gettysburg and Vicksburg, 
meeting them on or near the Day of Independence, the 
birthday of the national existence, caused them depres- 
sion and often great bitterness; it is understood that the 
celebration of the Fourth of July bas not yet been re- 
sumed to any great extent among those who were des- 
tined to suffer disappointment and defeat; yet I do hope 
as loyalty has already revived, as the flag is again 
waving brightly, with undiminished grace and beauty 
from every capitol and from every public building, and, 
as little by little, a conviction comes upon even the 
vanquished themselves as well as upon others, that the 
results of the Civil War have indeed been but blessings 
in disguise—yes, admitted biessings to those who suf- 
fered most by the War; that slavery with all its con- 
comitant evils has departed; that freedom has come in 
and become universal; and that prosperity has by no 
means been confined to the conquering hosts; I do hope 
that there will be aspeedy and g'ad return to Independ- 
ence Day in every Southern community. 


OUR COMMON INHERITANCE. 

The principles of the Declaration of Independence are 
acommon inheritance tothe whole people, and nothing 
can be wiser or better than our annual feasts of joyful 
reminder; nothing more likely to assuage the pain and 
irritation of old wounds and do away with all bitterness; 
nothing better than a common, happy, universal cele- 
bration of this national holiday. It will educate the 
children of the late slaves; it will enlighten the children 
of the foreign born; yes; it will enlighten all who par- 
ticipate in the gala exercises and intellectual feasts of 
the occasion. 

Possibly for a time it may be best to havea more seri- 
ous and thoughtiul celebration than formerly. Possibly 
we might by a common consent revamp, abridge or 
modify, as they do in the Revised Statutes, some old 
forms for public recital. 

But, on this day I would make prominent the great 
wisdom of our fathers. A wisdom passing human 
knowledge, when they united in the Declaration of the 
principles that are bound, sooner or later, to prevail 
throughout the earth; among them the greatest, that all 
governments, God-given governments, are based upon 
the consent of the governed. 


PROBLEMS SOLVED IN DUE TIME. 

True we have had dissensions, contentions, strifes, 
civil upheavals, and what nation has not? but under the 
guidance of Him who moves in a mysterious way his 
wonders to perform, we have already eliminated from 
our system the principal causes of human disturbance. 
We have already solved problems that at one time seemed 
to require for their solution something more than the 
finite mind. 

There remain a few problems extremely difficult to 
the eyes of our best seers. They pertain to how we shall 
deal with certain gigantic evils that are sugg«sted by 
the words, social vice, intemperance, excessive immi- 
gration, prejudice of race, prejudice of caste, fiat money, 
enormous monopoly, persistent and insiduous efforts of 
secret bodies to undermine and destroy the public 
schools, ballot corruption, and a thousand other ills that 
we need not emphasize. 


men, like Washington and those who signed the Decla- 
ration of Independence, to solve the questions submitted 
to them; asin the days of 1812 he gave us leaders like 
Madison and Harrison and Perry and Andrew Jackson 
to solve the problem of a proper international inter. 
course; as in the days of the Mexican War he raised up 
men who, like Polk and Marcy and Zachary Taylor, 
were to solve the intricate problems concerning our 


as in the days of our great civil upheaval he raised up 
men like Lincoln, Chase, Seward, Stanton, Grant, Sher- 
manand Thomas, who were able to deal with the most 
troublesome questions of secession and slavery, and 
solve them, without losing a star from our national 
crown. 

So, with the clear seeing of this 115th National Birth- 
day, we can confidently predict that He who has 
brought us thus far will raise up men of purity and abil- 
ity and wisdom, adequate to the solution of every re- 
maining problem. 

So let us then, in conclusion, lift up our minds and 
hearts’ and contemplate the.wonderful wisdom of the 
Ruler’ of Nations, and, while-we magnify our* past 


a confident faith that if, zasa people, we do the.best we 
can to-extend his’ righteousness, he, on his part, in his 
, mighty. power, wig ms us -safely | til our J ‘shall 





‘ok luct which preceded thie reality, have brought-us- to + 


be-accomplished, - > 


As in the days of the Revolution the Lord raised up | 


boundaries and fix the proper limits of this nation; and 


achievements, give to him: theglory that is his due, with } 
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The following letters of regret were now read frcm 
gentlemen who were invited to attend but were unable 
to do so. 

FROM SECRETARY TRACY. 
Navy DEPARTMENT, } 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, WASHINGTON, ~ 
ay 2d, 1891 ) 

My dear Mr. Bowen: At the time you so kindly invited 
me to spend the Fourth of July with you at Woodstock I 
supposed myself to be at liberty for that day and was very 
glad to be able to accept your cordial invitation. I had 
however already agreed to be present at Owego, whenever 
the Tioga County Soldiers’ Monument should be unveiled, 
and the date that was originally selected for the ceremony 
was in November. I am now notified that the celebration 
was postponed until the Fourth of July. As this monu- 
ment is erected to the memory of members of the 109th and 
187th Regiments of New York Volunteers—as well as of 
others—both of which were raised by me, I feel that I must 
be present in accordance with my promise and therefore, to 
my own regret, shall have to ask you to excuse me from 
the Woodstock celebration. 

Very sincerely yours, 

Mr. Henry C. BOWEN. 


FROM GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 
West NEw BRIGHTON, Srases ISLAND, N. Y., 
April 24th, 189 

Dear Sir: I am sincerely obliged by Cds very kind letter 
and invitation, and you could certainly have had no more 
persuasive a messenger than your son, who did me the 
honor to call in person. Iam equally sensible of the dis- 
tinction and the liberality of the invitation which sum- 
mons me to a platform on which asI have known from 
year to year the most eminent statesmen and orators have 
appeared to speak, as you propose to me, upon any subject 
and in any manner suitable to such an occasion. 

You will therefore understand that I am fully aware of 
the importance and honor of the opportunity which you 
offer me with such friendly courtesy, and that it is with 
great regret that I find myself unable to accept it. But I* 
have promised te do so much in the interval until the 
Fouith of July that I cannot honorably undertake to add 
more, and I have really no alternative but to thank you 
cordially and to lament my inability. 

I am very faithfully yours, 
GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS, 


FROM DWIGHT L. MOODY. 


NORTHFIELD, May 7th, 1891. 
Dear Mr. Bowen: I thank you for your kind invitation 
which is just at hand, and [ would be glad to be with you, 
but from June 27th until July 9th I will have 500 college 
men as guests of mine, and I cannot get out of town at that 
time. 
I trust you will have a profitable time and that your last 
years on earth may be your best. 
Yours as ever, D. L. Moopy. 


B. F. TRAcy. 





FROM WILLIAM H. McELROY, 
Or THE NEW YORK “TRIBUNE.” 
236 WeEsT 74TH STREET, 30th April, 1891. 
THE Hon. HENRY C. BOWEN: 

My Dear Sir: [am compelled to cancel my acceptance 
of the kind invitation with which you lately honored me— 
the invitation to your approaching Fourth of July celebra- 
tion. Mrs. McElroy is just recovering from a long and se- 
vere illness, and with the hope that change of air and scene 
may effect a complete restoration to health, we have deter- 
mined just now to sail for Europe early in June to remain 
in Switzerland until September. 

I shall venture to hope that you will not absolytely 
withdraw your invitation, but will consent to postpome it 
until “some other year.”’ Trusting that your high festival 
of patriotism for 1891 may be as glorious as any of its 
predecessors, and with renewed thanks for your considera- 
tion, I remain, Faithfully yours, 

Wo. H. McELRoy. 


FROM DR. JOHN HALL. 


New York City, April 30th, 1891. 

My dear Mr. Bowen: I delayed a reply to your kind, re- 
peated invitations to your home and celebration on the 4th 
of July in the hope that I might be able to write my ac- 
ceptance. 

I regret, however, that, in view of the contingencies of 
the month of July, [ am obliged to deny myself the pleas- 
nre. I am aware that you need time to secure the right 
men, and so [ write, reluctantly, to save you longer delay. 

Believe me, with respect, yours most truly, 
Joun HALL. 


FROM JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY, 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., March 30th, 1891. 
Henny C. Bowen, Esq.: 

My dear Sir: Your very kindly invitation to be present 
at Woudstock the coming Fourth of July does me an honor 
I should like personally to thank you for on that cccasion, 
but that the great pleasure of being with you then is to be 
denied me by arrangements that have conspired to take me 
even out of the boundaries or the land we love to celebrate. 
With my heartfelt regrets, therefore, I beg you to aceept 
no less my heartiest all-hails and cheers and prayers for the 
country and the flag I shall but love and venerate the mere, 
being. for however brief a time, an alien. 

‘Wan all respect and ew, yours faithfully, 
J AMES WaeenOue RILEY. 





THE PRESIDENT. OF. rae Day: There § is a: personage 
whose-name is associated with this day who ought.not 





° “*F to. ‘be forgotten, and whom Mr. Thotppson, the poet: 
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will endeavor to do justice—** An American Boy.” [Ap- 
plause. | 
Mr. Tnompson’s poem was read after the following 
letter excusing his absence: 
908 East MAIN STREET, ) 
CRAWFORDSVILLE, ( 


INvIANA. 
My DEAR Mr. Bowen: 


You are already aware of the circumstances which have 
made it quite impossible for me to be with you on the 
Fourth. Nothing short of duty could have kept me, while 
in good health as I am, from enjoying an occasion at once 
so pleasing and so celebrated as your annual tribute to In- 
dependence Day. I had set my heart upon coming, and 
had indulged in pleasavt anticipations. New Ergland | 
have never seen; genuine Yankees are knowo to me only 
as estrays from the Puritan fold who now and again find 
welcome in my Western home. When Iwasa child I was 
told that they all carried wooden nutmegs in their pockets, 
and I believed it. At present I very much desire to make 
their acquaintance that I may plead guilty to a buck-eye 
in my own pocket. 

Your way of celebrating the birth of the nation must be 
a charming one, and I think you are the most fortunate 
man in America to be able to show all the world that one 
patriot is enough to leaven the whole mass of citizens in a 
great country. So long as Woodstock can see the fire 
works and hear the oratory at Roseland Park it will be 
known everywhere that old-fashioned American love of 
country is not dead. 


When, on the present occasion, your patriotic jollity is at 
its best, please think of me as waving my hat and cheering 
lustily. 1 feel the tingle of it all now; the cup of patriot- 


ism is the only intoxicant that | can recommend; it cannot 
hurt us if we don’t take it oftener than on every Fourth of 
July! 


The little poem that I send is good only in its subject and 
purpose; but I know that it will be well received; nothing 
short of a pouring rain would be criticised under the 
circumstances. May [ask your son to read it for me? 


And please send up one very strong and red and 
noisy rocket in my behalf? Moreover, it would please me 
greatly if you could in some way pass my personal greeting 
to those who assemble in the great name of American 


Freedom. Our Fourth of July celebrations have been 
smiled at as childish. Well, give my love to the children 


(aged from one year old to ninety) who are not ashamed to 
be glad that political and religious freedom is not a mere 
name, and that the independence of America is still worth 


celebrating. Sincerely yours, 


MAURICE THOMPSUN, 


THE DAY WE CELEBRATE. 
BY MAURICE THOMPSON, 


Wory out, they say, is Freedom’s shell, 
Her chords can please no more, 

Silent the tongues that used to tell 
Her praises o’er and o’er. 


Fac back (in yeirs remote it seems) 
Wh2n patriot hearts were young, 
Oar cou itry’s flug was ia oar dreams 
And Freedom’s songs were sung, 


July the foarth—that magic date 
Giants did coajure by, 

As one bg one the ssara of state 
Flamed through the morning sky. 


What menu we had--how strong their hold 
On stalwart Liberty! 

Cast in what flawless hero- mold 
Those leaders of the free! 


‘The hand of Heaven reached down and sealed 
The scroll of Jefferson; 

The world rang like a stricken shield 
When Webster’s speech was done. 


There was a pause when Phillips rose, 
A start when Greeley wrote; 

Thea Whittier’s verse and Lincoln’s prose 
The heart of Duty smote. 


The guas of Gettysburg roared loud 
Upon our Sacred Hill: 

The flashes from that vattle-cloud 
Were bolts of Freedom’s will. 


When patriot Grant frou knightly Lee 
Received the truant sword, 

Upon its hilt hung Freedom’s key, 
Stamped with Hope’s latest word. 


So soon forgot? Is life so cheap? 
Is gratitude a pame? 

Go, children, wake the guards who sleep 
Around the tower of Fame! 


Fling out our Flag to veil the sun, 
Let Texas vie with Maine, 

Aud Shiloh cry to Lexington 
O’er mouatain, stream and plain! 


July the fourth—this is the day— 
Let all the cannons 10ar— 

Let bells ring loud, let trampets bray, 
And let our Eagle soar! 


That glorious bird still has the right 
To show the worldourshield— ~ 
To stir the stars along its flight 
Across the heavenly field. . 


Let dull aristocratereprove ~ 
And at our fervor sneer; 

They never saw our armies move 
Or heard our soldiers cheer. 








=e ———— 
Weare but simple followers 
Of Washington and Lee; 
The merest breath of memory stirs 
Oar deeps of loyalty. 


Our hearts must keep (what in good faith 
Our fathers kept before), 

Oar Country first, in life or death, 
Honored forever more, 





THE PRESIDENT OF THE Day:—I was mistaken about 
the subject of the poem it seems; the children were 
changed in thecradle. [Laughter.] ‘* The American 
Boy” must wait a year, and I recommend the subject to 
the poet of the next occasion. 

Now, I have done wy best to think of something nice 
to say about the next speaker. It has been said so much 
and everybody bas heard of him so much that there is 
absolutely nothing to say but Chauncey Depew. [Ap- 
plause and three cheers. } 


ADDRESS OF CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW. 


Ladies and Gentlemen:—I have been struck this morn- 
ing, as I always am on occas‘ons where oratory is on 
tap, with the elastivity of speech and the failure of the 
promise of the orators, My friend General Hawley 
said to me as we were coming down in the carriage: 
* Tue practice of my piece tells me that I can get it cff 
in three minutes, and I think by eaying it rapidly I can 
doitintwe,” [Laughter.] It took bim thirty minutes. 
General Howard, eaid: ** I can1zead my manuscript in 
fifteen minutes.” He gave us twenty minutes of extem- 
poraneous talk, which was better than bis manuscript 
[laughter], and then he read for thirty minutes more, 
| made no promise, becauee I am not on the regular pro- 
gram. I am a Crafted subject, with a speech that has 
been making itself in one way or another for the past 
twenty-four hours. I am here as a substitute for Pust- 
master General Wanamaker. He did not send me his 
manuscript, and I never was present on those occasions 
and so will be unable to repeat to you one of his famous 
Sunday-school addresses, [Prolonged laughter.] For 
eight years I have spent the Fourth of July on the Atlan- 
tic Ocean. My vacation comes in July and August, and 
every day that is taken out of it takes about a y« ar from 
my life, I believe that a man who speaks as often as 1 
do during the year should during the mcnth of July fol- 
low the example of the town pump and dry up. | Laugh- 
ter.] To make a Fourth of July speech, as 1 have done 
these eight years on an English ship, under the British 
flag, to an audience composed mos'ly of Englishmen 
who try to make you believe they like it, is very diffi 
cult, It bas given me a perfect understanding of that 
thing of which we bear much in politics but which is 
said to be uupalatable to the hungry man—boiled crow, 
[Laughtet.] The ordinary Englishman on theship gives it 
a flavor with enuff, and then sneezes the recoll-ction of 
the day out of bis mind when he gets on deck. [Laughter. } 

General Howard rarely says a mean thing. It is not 
in his nature, and I never knew him to do it until to 
day. Knowing that I was disappointed in this trip of 
mine across the ocean, because I stand as the only 
American who is loyal to his mother-in-law [laughter], 
he absolutely turned to me and alluded to steamships. 
I have been learning something since I have been here 
upon this platform in regard to this spot. My friend, 
Mr. Bowen, whose accuracy and truthfulness I have 
never doubted, says that the New England prophet and 
preacher to the Indians delivered his addresses from 
that hill. Iasked him if he could support that histori- 
cal assertion by documents or the recollection of the 
oldest inbabitant, and he changed the subject. (Laugh- 
ter.] But I could not help thinking if Father Eliot is 
looking down upon us to-day, as he doubtless is, how 
differert must seem to him the audience assembled in 
this grove and the crowd to whom he was preaching in 
the P. quot tongue 260 years ago, 

We all owe a debt of gratitude to Mr. Bowen that 
upon this spot where that reverend, famous, self-sacri- 
ficing and eloquent missionary endeavored to convert 
the Pequots he has created a park, ‘‘a thing of beauty 
and a joy forever,’’ for the pleasure of bis neighbors and 
tbe perpetuation of patriotism. 

I believe in the Fourth of July precisely as General 
Hawley quoted old Jobn Adams. Old John Adams 
never said it so well as Webster said it for him, but that 
was not the fault of Mr. Adams, He put it in the form 
of a prophecy, Unfortunately it was not prophetic, but 
it did dercribe just exactly such a Fourth of July as 
ought to be celebrated for all time to come in every part 
of this country. When I was a boy that is the kind of 
Fourth of Julys that we had up in Peekskill. [Laugh- 
ter.] That three pounder of mine, at four o’clock in the 
morning, I ranged in front of my father’s house waiting 
for the rising sun to be greeted by the regulation ord- 
nance from Drum Hill, and then I joined in the gen- 
eral salute, The firing of those cannons and the ringing 
of those bells saturated the youth cf that period with a 
knowledge of the origin of this country, the principles 
upon which it is founded, by the best way to teach— 
absorption. The proudest day of my life was when I 
had an opportunity to participate as a principal in the 
Fourth of July. I lcoked for years with awe at the 
orator as he rode in the open barouche in the proces- 











sion. [ listened to him with reverential attention. 
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The day came, the year I graduated, wren I sat in the 
back seat, on the right bend ride of the carriage, as the 
orator of the dey; and when I stord on the platform ang 
got off the old famili#r truths, I thcught ambition bag 
culminated and there was no more in life to wish for, 
{Laughter.] But our civilization got too fine and too 
refined. It beceme the farbion for sbout twenty years 
prior to the Civil War to decry the Fourth of July, The 
**400” in the great cities and in the little towns, the 
fashionable people, said noise is vulgar. Great Heavens! 
That the American boy should be told that noise is yu). 
gar! If the poet failed to speak of the American Boy, | 
stand up for him now. |Appleuse.] On the Fourth of 
July I like to see him touch «ff bis cannon. IL like to 
see bim shoot bis pisto). I like to see bim fire off his 
crackers, I like toree him burn his fingers. I hke to 
see him come home at night \el ing with pain and bur. 
rabing for bis country [iavg) ter and applause |. and if 
he bas oil and plasters upon his face ard hands for the 
next two weeks, and castor oil and a blue pill to coun. 
teract the picnic, it is allright. [Loughter.] 

But it was not only the fasbin able people who made 
it unfashionable to celebrate the F. urth of July, but the 
newspaper wits began to poke fun at the orator and at his 
theme, and then came that wost useful gentleman in hig 
place, but most disturting element in our civil zation, 
outside of his place—the college professor and the Mug. 
wump [Laugbter], and they suid, ‘No more Fourth of 
July in ours ”—tnis is a temperance to«n [Laughter|— 
but I will not explain the aliusion—* b+ cause it culti- 
vates and perpetuates the nationai vice of brag.” A 
Yankee who would not brag on the Fourth day cf July 
is unwortby of his birthright. Nv people have ever 
amounted to anything in this world unlers they have 
had a revercnce and a pride in their ancestry and their 
origin, unless they have deified their heroes both in 
war and in statesmahship. These assaults upon the 
Fourth of July closed the day for a proper cele bra- 
tion. These assaults upon the Fourth of July sbut up 
the doors of our national university of patriotism, 

We here, to-day, thank Henry C. Bowen tbat he bus 
opened those doors, and that be bas kept them open for 
twenty-one years. [Applause.] A classmate of mine 
was a missionary for many years onthe Coast of A'rica, 
He took with him another college man who was in ap- 
other class in our time. I met bim the other day and 
I said to him: *‘ Have you anything from the Coast of 
Africa that vill prolong life by adding to its humor?” 
** Well,” he said, ‘‘ you knew Brother Bumstead who 
went out with me, and while I took my wife he went as 
a bachelor. The New England missionary society 
thought he would be much more useful if he had a 
wife, and so they sent him out one. The climate did 
not agree with her,and she climbed the Golden Stairs, 
When the news came back,the missionary society, 
still having the same view, sent him another wife, 
and unfortunately she became an angel, Then they 
selected a spinster from the Berkshire Hil!s, who had 
withstood so thany New England winters they said she 
might beat any African summer: and my classmate 
said: ‘* As Bumstead and I stood upon the sand when 
the ship came in, his opera glass was upon his eye intent 
upon the only female on the deck, and be dropped the 
opera glass in the sand, and he said: ‘ Brother Brown, the 
ways of Providence are mysterious and past finding out. 
Red bair! and for the third time!” [Uproarious laugh- 
ter.) I hope Brother Bowen will have the Goddess of 
Liberty bere with her hair so red that it will paint the 
whole American continent with the brightest vermilion 
for all time to come. 

There is this peculiarity about nations who proper!) 
regard and properly reverence their onigio, their heroes, 
their founders, that no interual dissension and no et 
ternal foe can ever sticveed in keeping them in suh{et 
tion. There is this peculiarity about nations and peoples 
who have no imag nation, no reverence for the past, 10 
glorifying and enlarging of their history—that they are 
easily conquered, and their territory disappears [toll 
the map of nations: The most retnarkable example of 
this principle is the German people. For two thousal d 
years they have been the buffets of wars, of invasious; 
but they never have been successfully conquered and 
kept in subjection. The memory of their chieftains who 
fought and finally defeated the Roman legions under 
the greatest generals of ancient times kept their patriot 
ism alive, kept their determination to be a free and 
united people always vigorous and strong. The memory 
and the worship and the enlargement of the beroiem of 
Frederick the Great un fied the German people, até 
created the German E npire the mightiest nation !0 
Europe to-day. Because Rome twv thousand years ag? 
was mistress of the world, the Italian people, bearing 
in mind, learning it in their schools, having it stamp 
upon their hearts and upon their brains, worked, * 
bored, fought and died until Rome once again was th 
capital of Italy. | Applause. ] 

We have in our American list of the things to 
proud of the one which is superior to that possessed by 
any other nation now or any other nation which be 
ever existed, and that is American liberty. America? 
liberty. has a quality which. no republic pogsessed.!° 
ancient, medievial or modern times. Tue struggle 
people to be free has been going onever since Cbrist 
declared for the equality and the freedom of maukiod, 
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put so firm, so strong, so steel-clasped, so unbreakable 
were the shackles‘of custom, of caste and of privilege 
that for nearly 2 000 years the struggle for liberty in 
every country was the s ruggle for the liberty of the 
few. The republics of Italy were only republics in 
name, and died because they did not have the divine 
spark to keep alive their institutions, Ruonymede is 
glorious, and the principles of Magna Charta are the 
charter of liberty; but at the time it was enunciated it 
was only liberty for the barons. The Poles under Kos- 
ciusko and tne Magyars under Kossuth, the Hoilandere 
under William cf Orange and the English under Crom- 
well did not fighs for the liberties which we understand 
andenjoy. The Pilgrims on Piymouth rock were the 
real revolutionists and the real rebels against British 
authority, kiogly rule and a State Chureb. The charter 
framed in the cabin of the ‘* Mayflower,” with its decia- 
ration of jast and equal rights, was the dynamite which 
has blowa up thrones, brokea the crust of caste, and 
destroyed the power of privilege. It was the germ 
which, under the handof Jefferson, flowered into the 
Declaration of Independence. To the resistless force of 
that ** Msyflouwer”’ utterance of 1620, of the equality of 
all men before the law, Corowuailis surrendered his 
sword at Yorktown and Lee at Appomattox! [Ap- 
plause.] 

Tne philosophers of the French Revolution thought 
that they understvod liberty, but they were misled by 
the old idea that every man is absolutely at liberty to 
doas he believes, that he has surrendered certain of his 
inalienable rights to the community, and in certain con- 
tingenvies he may take them back. That is not Ameri- 
can Liberty. Toat isa false doctrine. Cain believed 
that when he killed Abel, Butin the family of Adam 
the liberty of every child, and of Adam and Eve them- 
selves, Was a libervy to woik out the best and nighest 
destiny p ssible to them, but with adue regard tothe 
rights of every otoer member of tae famuy, [Applause.] 
There was nothing surrender-d because notuing was 
ever granted to any man who wronged his neighbor” 
We live in a period when dt is our pride to say—and i 
is the trath— nat our nation is freer from perils anu 
dangers of every kinitbaa it has bren at any otner peri- 
od of its ext-tence; a nauivn that has uprooted slavery; 
anation that has throttled anarcny; a nation that has 
overcome baaokcuptcy and risen triumphantly with its 
integrity above the neresies of fiat money need fear no 
peril forthe future. (Applause. ] 

We behold to day io Rassia, with horror, the amazing 
spectacle in the nineteenth century of the whole power 
of the Government brought to bear upon three millions 
of Hebrews to treat them as aliens and as enemies, 
They hav; been for three hundred years the sub). cts 
and the citizens of the Russian Empire, and yet the 
whole power of the State, of ate army, of its civil force 
is brought tu bear to deprive them of the opportunities 
of employment and tor-tuse them, except within cer- 
tain limits, the right to hve in the country where their 
ancestors bave lived for ten tu twenty generations. I: 
is because monarchical institutions, autocratic institu- 
tions, class institutions do not possess the power of as- 
similation and of homogeneity. In the past fifty years 
fifteen miluons of people bave come to tbis country 
from abroad. [ney bclongea to every race, they spoke 
every language but our own. They worshiped in every 
form, under «very symbol, and in every creed. But 
American liberty solved the problem. These people dia 
not know ab ut our institutions, or understand them, 
They had been taught to believe that liberty was license, 
and yet the solvent power of American liberty made 
them citizens and gave to the immigrant of a few years 
ago the same rights before the law and in making the 
law that is posseseed by the descendants of the Pilgrim 

Fathers. Taois fifteen millions of people, under the 
operation of this glorious principle, have become bone 
of our bone, flesn of our fleso, They nave aided in the 

development of the couutry; they bave assisted in in- 
creasing its w: altb, its power and its glory, and have 
marched with equal step and ¢qual love under the old 
flag for the preservation of the glorious Republic which 
iad made them free. [Applause.] I have no patience 
with the week-kneed, spindle-shanked, hollow-stomach- 
ed, water-brained and spirit-logged creatures who de- 
spairof this Republic. [Laughter.] 

I have no sympathy and only contempt for watery 


patriousm. I know men who invest abroad because 


they see the shadow of an Ana:chy and Communism 
which is to touca their po sex8.uns, 


lanche, I hope they wil never return, 


ory and in morals. 


I know men who 
live abroad to get out from under the American ava- 
[Applause. | 
We neither want them, nordo we want the offspring 
of such stock. Woat are our perils? In comparison 
with what we have gone through and overcome, they 
are nothing. Our dyspeptic friends talk about the glory 
of the old time and now we have fallen away in mem- 
Why, the yearly records spoke of 
the exceeding drunkenness among the clergy of Vir- 
ginia, and there is no such record attaching to any 
Church, in any denomination, in any State, in any 
towaship of the United Sta es today. The eighteenth 
cenwury, { bave jist been informed siace I have b en 
On this platfor a, nad for itsinventions by Americans 
two things—the lightning rod and shingle nails. 
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more tothe happiness of man_and the glory of God than 
all the centuries which have preceded, it. General 
Washington’s administration and his Republic was 
rocked to its center by a whisky rebellion ina county 
in Pennsylvania, but in our time thirteen States and a 
million of men, and Americans at that, in arms against 
the Republic for its overthrow, only placed it on 
firmer foundations with purer liberty. Pah! for your 
good old times. The best time is to-day, except to- 
morrow. [Applause.| 
I like to brag on the Fourth of July. I was invited 
by a clerical classmate uf mine—most of my classmates 
became mimsters [laughter], and I am glad of it because 
they say they keep praying for me, and I keep preying on 
my fellow-men [laughter], and we are botn satisfied—he 
said: *‘ Come around to my church, I havea young min- 
ister from New Haven who is going to try himself this 
morning.” Sol wentaround. The young clergyman was 
tremulous and fearful, and he took for his text, ‘‘ Enoch 
was not.” Hesaid that Enoch was not an Episcopalian, 
because he did not go to theaters or dance, [Laughter.| 
Enoch was not a Methodist, because he never fell from 
grace. Enoch was not a Presbyterian, because he be- 
lieved that there were other men as good as he. Enoch 
was not a Baptist, because he did not think that the 
quantity of water made any difference. But Enoch was 
a Congregationalist, because he walked with God, 
[Laughter.] Now, Enoch was not a Russian under the 
Russian autocracy, nor a German under the German 
Empire, nor an Italian under the Italian Kingdom, nor 
an Irishman nor an Engl:shman nor a Welshman under 
the British Queen; but he was all of them under the 
American flag, standing within the borders of the 
American R»public. because he walked with God and 
under the #zis of American liberty! [Tremendous ap- 
plause.] We have the peril of the saloon; but we will 
overcome it. The saloon destroys 80,000 youths a year 
and sends them to a drunkard’s grave; but we will 
control it. Because we have not yet found the way 
is simply an incentive for the genius of the American 
people, for the Government, to find the way. We hear 
much said about the perils of great wealth, but great 
wealth has been accumulated in this country in the last 
fifty years because of great opportunities which master- 
ful men availed themselves of. That great wealth is 
dissipated or squandered or distributed, and, with few 
exceptions, disappears in tLe second or third generation. 
My experience as an attorney and counsel for men of 
large wealth, with an unusual clientage of that sort and 
of unusual number, for the past twenty-five years, has 
been that eight-tenths of them lose their fortunes in 
their lifetime. But while these men,.owing to the in- 
vention of the sewing machine, owing to the discovery 
of oil wells, owing tuthe discovery of mines of the dif- 
ferent metals, owing to the inventions with electricity 
and with steam have accumulated, because they could 
master the forces, great fortunes they have taken noth- 
ing from the country, but have added to it, and millions 
have marched with them in the accumulation of money, 
tho not so much. This country never had so many 
homes owned by the occupants, and never~ had such 
good incomes, such general distribution of property and 
such good wages asit hasto-day. [Applause.] As I was 
riding up here yesterday afternoon, Mr. Bowen pointed 
vut to me a farmer’s house in which he said was born 
and reared in this town, a man who went out from this 
town and by his capacity to grasp an invention in rub- 
ber and utilize it, has made ten millions of dollars. Is 
this town the poorer? Some day he will leave a million 
of it tothe town, [Laughter.] Henry C. Bowen went 
out from this town a hundred or two years ago [laugh- 
ter] to make his way in the world, and he has made it. 
He cut a broad swath. The whole town looked at him. 
He made a fortune—I hope it is ten millions—and he 
came back here. And what did the town lose, and 
what did it gain? Part of what it gained we are enjoy- 
ing to-day. [Applause.] 
You have the perils of immigration. Well, we do not 
intend that this shall be the dumping ground of the 
world, I would be willing to leave the formulation of 
the methods by which immigration should be brought 
within safe limitations and restrictions to representa- 
tives of the Irish, German, Scandinavian and Italian 
societies of the Unned States. 
labor to pauperize our industries; no criminals to } rey 


still have room for the honest, the healthy, the indus- 


Legislature and tix the law to suit yourselves, 
plause, } 


power, [Applause.] 





[laughter], but tae nineteenth century has contributed 


We want no contract 


upon our communities and fill our prisons; no lepers to 
debase our blood and deplete our hospital tund. But we 


trious and the intelligent, who come tous to improve 
their condition and add to our national strength. [Ap- 
plause.] We have the peril of corporations, but corpo- 
rations are the creatures of the law, and the people who 
make the laws have the control of them in their own 
hand, and whea the community says they are afraid of 
a corporation, why, then send an honest man to the 
[Ap- 


We have the peril of Trusts; but if a trust is outside of 
the law let the legal authorities bring it within its juris- 
diction. If the law which permus the trust destroys 
competition, destroys business, restrairs commerce, then 
amend the law and makethe monopoly amenable to its 
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The Fourth of July gives perfume to the whole air which 
encircles this globe. Every man, woman and child who 
breathes it, no matter where he or she is, feels the better 
for it. [Applause.] There is not a liberal sentiment 
where civilization is known that is not quickened on the 
Fourth of Jaly. It reaches the hut of the peasant, and 
it enters the tent of the conscript. Theone says: “There 
is for me and for my children something better than 
this hut.” The other says: ‘‘ Why should I fight to up- 
hold thrones and cut the throats of my brother to main- 
tain caste and privilege?” The Fourth of July lifts the 
thought, the aspirations, the prayers of the people of all 
countries to bigher planes of living, thinking and dying, 
Woy, it is a university, a college, a high school, a com- 
mon school—it isa liberal education in patriotism and 
manhood. [Applause,] The Fourth of July immortal- 
izes Cromwell in Westminster Abbey, after Kings have 
hung his bones on the gibbet. I: fills the proudest panel 
in the proudest legislative halliu the world—the House 
of Lords—with the picture of the. nding of the Pilgrims, 
The Fourth of July created the French Republic, and 
was the force with which it broke the power of Imperi- 
alism, of monarchy, of Boulangerism, of Anarchy and 
Communism, and perpetuated the repuovlic’s life. [Ap- 
plause. | 
Ail hail the glorious Fourth! Let us, speaking for 
ourselves and for all our 63,000,000 of people, keep 
true to the traditions of the Fourth of July. Let us 
deify the memories of Washington, of Hamilton, of Jef- 
ferson, of Roger Sherman, of Oliver Ellsworth, of John 
Hancock, of the two Adamses, of Schuyler and of 
Greene. Let us take new hope, new strength, from each 
recurring celebration, Let grateful nations for unnum- 
vered generations proclaim what the Fourth of July 
is, what it means, what it has dune. Let our own peo- 
ple march down the ages in each century, gathering 
larger fruits from the lessons of this day, with the Bible 
for their guide in morals and conauct, the Constitution 
for their text-book tor liberty and government, and the 
flag our symbol of patriotism and of liberty, of faith 
and good works, [Applause and cneers. | 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE Day :—I propose three cheers 
for Depew. 
{fhey were given with enthusiasm. | 
ldo not wonder that u gentleman conscious of carry- 
ing around so good a speech should have been a little 
impatient with Howard and myseif for occupying the 
time. Lam sorry I did not stop earlier, but his arith- 
metic as to the tame we occupied was very bad. I know 
him of old, According to him it ought to be now the 
middie of the afternoon. As Mr. Lincoln would say, 
when he wanted to break the monotony of things, it 
reminds me of a litile story. We have a very popular 
Senator down in Washington who was at a hanging one 
day, and the unfortunate man who was about to take 
leave of this life was asked if he had anything to say, 
He shook his head. ‘‘ Well,” said my friend the 
Senator, ‘‘ will the gent'eman give me his time?” 
(Laughter. ] 
I think I ought to read a dispatch that Mr. Bowen 
omitted to read: 
‘| regret that I am not able to be with you at the Fourth 
of July celebration. Unfioished work on the Shipping 
bill requires an unforeseen couference with the President 
on Saturday in order to be ready at the proper time. 

** JOHN WANAMAKER,” 
It is now ten mninutes past one. It has been custom- 
ary, I believe, to have an hour’s intermission, We 
must shorten that, as there are four excellent gentle- 
men yet to address us—Senator Aldrich, McKinley Bill 
{iaughter]—obh! William McKinley, { mean [renewed ° 
laughter], Field Marshal Halstead, and the Rev. David 
Gregg. 

Mr. Henry C. Bowen:—And they are all here, 

THE PRESIDENT OF THE Day:—Yes, they are all here. 
So L shall cali you to order promptly at five minutes 
vefore two. I have the pleasure of announcing that im- 
mediately after we begin this recess there will be a tree 
planting on the lawn by the side of the lake. 

RECESS, 

Immediately upon adjourning for the noon recess the 
speakers proceeded over on the lawn where a tree was 
to be planted in honor of the visit of Major McKinley, 
It was a small American elm, for which a bole bad been 
dug, and which will stand in a line with the tree planted 
py General Grant, who visited Roseland when he was 
President. Taking off his bat and audressing thé au- 
dience which was assembled around him on the lawn, 
Mc. Depew paid: 

Ladies’ and Gentlemen:—I have just been informed of 
the ubject of the planting of this tree, 1t has more than 
a local significance. 1t hasa National meaning. Ic is 
a Cathedral Eim, and it is to grow until its branches 
cover the patriotic assem blage which gathers here upon 
this day fifty years hence, Better than a monument in 
stone or brouze, it is the tribute of Nature to a principle 
and its exponent. It ie an American tree, found here 
when the contanent was discovered; a tree which is the 
glory of New England, the giory of every town in the 
land where it is planted, Being an American tree, it is 
placed here to typify, so long as the country endures, the 
oencficence of toe principle of the protection of Amer- 





Fellow citizens thisis the Fourth of July [ Applause.) 


joan industries and the development of American mines, 
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agriculture and manufactures, It is to be krown long 
after he shall have been gathered to his fathers, after 
having served as Governor of Ohio and President of the 
United States, as ‘‘ the McKinley tree. [Applause.] To 
the people of Ohio Connecticut sends greeting, and says 
to them, When you have elected the Governor, come and 
enjoy the shade of your Governor’s tree. [Applause.]} 

When the applause had died away Major McKinley 
threw in the first shovelful of earth, Mr. Depew at the 
same time remarking, ‘‘ He handles the spade like a 
farmer,” and then, as he took his turn with the shovel, 
he said, ‘‘ This is the way we do on the track.” 

Senators Hawley and Aldrich, Dr. Gregg, and Mr. 
Henry C. Bowen also each threw in a shovelful of earth, 
after which the invited guests proceeded to the boat- 
house, where luncheon was served. 





AFTERNOON, 


The audience re-assembled about the speakers’ stand 
promptly at two o’clock, and after music by the band 
and the singing of the ‘‘ Star Spangled Banner,” United 
States Senator Aldrich was introduced, and spoke as 
follows: - 


THE INDUSTRIAL FUTURE OF NEW ENGLAND. 


BY THE HON, NELSON W. ALDRICH, 
UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM RHODE ISLAND. 


The record of the results accomplished by the invent- 
ors and manufacturers of New England forms by far 
the most important feature of the industrial history of 
the United States. Upon her soil all the great branches 
of manufacture were first successfully established; and 
here, amid great natural disadvantages, they have had 
a rapidity of healthy growth and have attained a vigor 
not equaled elsewhere, This pre-eminence is not ques- 
tioned in any quarter. Her wonderful development 
and coincident advance in material wealth, excite 
everywhere feelings of national pride and are accepted 
as the most conspicuous evidences of national progress. 
Even in portions of the country where, as the result of 
sectional prejudice denunciations of New England 
were common, the most glowing eulogiums upon her 
achievements are now heard and the most earnest solic- 
itude expressed for a continuance of her material pros- 
perity. [Applause.] 

While there is general acknowledgment of New Eng- 
land’s industrial supremacy in the past, we are confront- 
ed by alimited circle of agitators who assume to have 
discovered in her present condition evidences of decay, 
and who indulge in gloomy forbodings of disaster for 
the future. ln viewof their alarming statements, it 
is important that their allegations should receive the care- 
ful consideration of the thoughtful people of New Eng- 
land. 

It is undoubtedly true that important changes have 
recently taken placein the character of the industries 
of New England, and that there are individual establish- 
ments and some classes of manufacture which from vari- 
ous causes have ceased to be profitable here. These in- 
clude: 

1. Establishments in which there has been a failure to 
use the best machinery and the most effective methods of 
production. 

2. Those which changes in methods and cost of dis- 
tribution have thrown out of the channel of profitable 
trade, 

8. Those engaged in the manufacture of articles in- 
tended for distant markets, in which the difference in 
cost of transportation is the controlling element, and in 
the production of which other sections, nearer distribu- 
tive centers, have greatly superior natural advantages, 

Among the results which may be traced to one or 
more of these causes are the transfer to a considerable 
extent of the production of low-grade cotton yarns and 
cloths to the Southern States, and the gradual exelusion 
of small, antiquated or badly located establishments in 
all branches of manufacture from profitable employ- 
ment. New England was never able to compete success- 
fully with States like Pennsylvania and Alabama in pro- 
ducing crude iron and steel, and she has been obliged 
gradualiy to abandon a limited class of iron and stee) 
manufactures, including cut nails and certain kinds of 
heavy castings. These instances serve to illustrate the 
character of the changes to which I have alluded, 

I believe it cam be safely assumed that all the indus- 
trial enterprises whose prosecution has been found un- 

rofitable in New England in recent years belong to one 

or more of the classes I have named. In all of them the 
causes of failure are obvious, and they are all certainly 
beyond legislative remedy. 

But these changes, if important, furnish no evidence 
of industrial decay. Similar changes, arising from sim- 
ilar natural causes, have been continually taking place 
during the past century. The rapid march of invention, 
revolutionary changes in methods, as well as much 
greater industrial competition during the past twenty 
years, have greatly accelerated and emphasized them. 
They are simply the necessary results of a healthy na- 
tional industrial progress. The intelligent manufac- 
turers of New England recognize this fact, and have 
nothing but words of welcome and encouragement to 
pioneers in other sections of the country. The sons of 


manufacturing enterprise, are found with their energy 
and capital building up in their new homes the indus- 
tries which have been. transplanted from New England 
te more congenial surroundings. These offshoots by no 
means weaken the parent stock. For every industry 
which has been transplanted, scores of new and more 
important ones, growing out of the necessities of modern 
civilization, or wrested from our industrial rivals in 
other countries, have been established. There has been 
no halt in her industrial progress. The volume of her 
profitable production has constantly increased, and on 
all sides the signs of healthy expansion are becoming 
more and more distinct. 

The class of alarmists to which I have referred have 
not only created an imaginary situation full of peril, 
but they have attributed its fancied existence to causes 
equally unreal. Ail of New England’s industrial evils 
are ascribed to unwise national legislation, which is as- 
sumed to be antagonistic to local interests. This assump- 
tion is based solely on the speculations of doctrinaires, 
who, not discouraged by the fact that their theories 
have been thoroughly discredited by experience, find it 
always safe to enter the realms of conjecture as to what 
might have happened in the past, and to make doleful 
prophecies as to what will happen in the future, These 
theories are re-enforced in the particular case under con- 
sideration by representatives of a few unprofitable es- 
tablishments who have failed to observe the real causes 
of their misfortunes; and by others whom lack of busi- 
ness capacity or natural temperament have made 
chronic grumblers, All these must have some excuse 
for failure, and the alleged evils of national economic 
legislation furnish one which is at once plausible and 
attractive. 

I believe I have shown that all the alleged evils 
from which New England manufacturers are said to be 
suffering are traceable to causes entirely aside from 
economic legislation. 

If New England has enjoyed great industrial pros- 
perity in the past, her crowning successes have been 
achieved under an economic legislative system identical 
with that now in existence. 

In 1860, a year before this system was adopted, the 
accumulated wealth in the New England States 
amounted to $595 per capita; in 1880 it had increased to 
$1,241, or an increase of $646 per capita. The total valu- 
ation of all New England property was $1,863,000,000 in 
1860, and $4,478,000,000 in 1880, and increase of $2,615,- 
000,000 in twenty years, this aggregate increase being 
$752,000,000 more than the entire valuation in 1860. 

It will be observed that the increase in wealth during 
this score of years was a much larger sum in the aggre- 
gate than the accumulations of two centuries prior to 
1860. The figures for the Eleventh Census (1890) are 
not yet available, but there is every indication that 
the industrial progress and increase in wealth of New 
England have not been less marked in the last decade 
than in the twenty years which preceded it. , 

In 1850 the aggregate value of the manufactures ot 
New England was $283,000,000; this had increased in 
1860 to $469,000,000, and increase of $186,000,000 in ten 
years or an annual increase of 18 6-10 million dollars, 
In 1880 the total value of manufactured products was 
$1,116,000,000, an increase in twenty years of $647,000,- 
000 or, 32 4-10 million dollars per annum. In 1850 the 
value of woolen manufactures was $25,000,000; this had 
increased to $40,000,000 in 1860, or 14 million dollars 
per annum, and to $140,000,000 in 1880, or $5,000,000 
per annum for the twenty years from 1860 to 1880. 

The value of cotton manufactures was $44,000,000 in 
1850; $79,000,000 in 1860; and $149,000,000 in 1880, show- 
ing an annual increase of 34 million dollars for the 
whole period, notwithstanding a considerable transfer 
from 1860 to 1880 of the manufacture of coarse cottons 
to other parts of the country. 

New England’s production of pig iron in 1850 amount- 
ed in value to 26 cents per capita; in 1860 to 27 cents, 
and in 1880 to 25 cents per capita. These figures, it will 
be seen, show the insignificance of the industry at any 
time, and the fact that the value of the production has 
practically kept pace with the increase in population. 

Without attempting any comparison of her progress, 
during the period named, with any other group of States 
of equal number or with any other country, it is enough 
to say that the advancement in wealth and industrial 
development of New England for the past thirty years 
stands unrivaled, notwithstanding the existence, during 
that period, of economic legislation that has been de- 
nounced by these self-constituted critics as destructive 
of her interests. 

In the face of this splendid array of actual results, the 
people of New England are coolly asked to<abandon a 
policy under which they were secured, with a view of 
adopting untried or discarded theories. 

It is not claimed by the friends of the existing status 
that any economic legislation can modernize machinery, 
or furnish brains to manufacturers, or that it should 
attempt to insure business profits or, provide against 
losses of individuals or communities. They do not in- 
sist that it is theduty of Congress, in furtherance of the 
national policy they advocate, to make the raising of 
oranges profitable in Maine, or to equalize the cost of 
producing pig-iron in Alabama and Massachusetts, 
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ernment to guarantee its citizens against the results of 
inevitable industrial changes such as I have alluded to, 
The people of New England, with so much to be 
proud of in the record of her industrial achievements, 
now have to grapple with the difficult task of utilizing 
the lessons of the past and present, in preparation for 
the great work of answering the enlarged demands of 
the future. 

It must be evident to all economic students that in the 
future in every part of the world the conditions of suc. 
cessful industrial development will be more difficult of 
attainment. From all quarters competition is becoming 
more and more intense; the elements of successful pro. 
duction are becoming more and more complex, and the 
industrial problem in every way more difficult of solu- 
tion. The successors of the men who have given to New 
England such an enviable reputation as a successful 
manufacturing community will find their capacity and 
energy taxed to the utmost to maintain her prestige, 
As I believe that the unconquerable spirit and sturdi- 
ness of character which have been the distinguishing 
characteristics of New Englanders still exist, I am sure 
that her foremost position can and will be maintained, 
Among the conditions which are recognized by her 
people as more or less essential to the higheat degree of 
progress in this direction may be named. 

(1). Stability of legislative policy. In our times suc- 
cessful business enterprises require an immense outlay 
of capital, and safety to old industries, and the neces- 
sary incentive to the establishment of new ones, is to 
be found in positive assurance of ultra-conservatism 
in legislative changes, 


. 2. A better organization of existing establishments 


through the adoption of all improvements. 

8. A greater diversification of industries, 

There has been for years in New England a constant 
movement—much more radical and far-reaching than is 
generally supposed—in the direction of the finer and 
more difficult forms of manufacture in every branch, 
,This work of extension must goon. The field for the 
enlargement and extension of New England manufac- 
tures is boundless. She cannot compete with other sec- 
tions in the production for their own markets of articles 
in which transportation is the principal element of cost; 
but in all others she has facilities and acquired advan- 
tages which will enable her to maintain the lead over 
domestic competitors, and with the continuance of such 
legisiation as will equalize conditions with foreign com. 
petitors, her future success is assured. 

4. The attainment of the highest degree of intelli- 
gence and the most thorough education of all the peo. 
ple employed in her industries. Fur this purpose she 
should provide: 

(a) That the education in hercommon schools should 
be made of even amore practical character than in 
the past, having in view the future employment of 
scholars. 

(b) The number of technical, trade and manual 
schools should be largely increased, and their advan- 
tages should be made available to all. Her students in 
universities should be led to pay greater attention to 
the study of chemistry, physics and the mechanic arts. 

(c) Provisions should be make for the establishment 
of art schools and museums at all the industrial centers. 

New England cannot expect to compete with her Eu- 
ropean rivals in the production of the finest textile fab- 
rics, or of that large class of articles requiring the highb- 
est artistic taste in their design and execution, without 
giving to her people equal educational opportunities. It 
is the manufacture of these articles to which the atten- 
tion of New England must be turned with the brightest 
prospects of success in the future. 

In the onward march of a victorious army there are 
always a certain number of stragglers and cowards who 
leave the ranks of the combatants and sneak to the 
rear, filling the air with the cries of wo and predictions 
of disaster; fortunately, however, their discontented 
mutterings—evidence only of personal weakness and 
cowardice—are never heard nor heeded at the head of 
the column, and find no honorable place in the history 
of campaigns and triumphs. 

To those who have studied carefully her annals for 
two and one-half centuries it is needless to say that 
there is no indication that the advance of New England 
in industrial prosperity is to be arrested or retarded by 
the plaintive cry of stragglers, or by the oracular utter- 
ances of political false prophets. 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE Day:—I now have the pleas 
ure of introducing a gallant soldier and a brave member 
of the House of Representatives, whose name is ass0cl- 
ated with one of the great industrial strugglee—the 
American Statesman, William McKinley. Let us give 
him three rousing cheers. [Applause and cheers. ] 

NATIONAL STRENGTH. 
BY THE HON, WM. MCKINLEY, JR. 

Mr. President and my Fellow Citizens:—Since 187! 
this spot of ground has witnessed the celebration of the 
anniversary of our national independence. They bavé 
been memorable occasions. It gives me peculiar pleas 
ure to meet with the people of New England upon this 
day and upon this ground, and especially is it pleasiDé 
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todo sotothe many generous invitations that I have 
received from Mr. Henry C. Bowen, to whom you’ and 
all of us are indebted for this patriotic assemblage. I 
have liked Henry C. Bowen for a good many things. [ 
nave admired him since more than forty years ago 
when, in the midst of great political agitation, as a 
merchant of the city of New York, he said: ‘‘Our goods 
are for sale, but not our principles.” [Applause.} It 
was this spirit that guided the Revolutionary fathers 
adopting the language of Williams, one of the signers 
of the Declaration of Independence from this Common- 
wealth, who said to Great Britain: “ Our blood is more 
at your service than our principles.” [Applause.]} 

And, my friends, it is that sentiment, and that senti- 
ment alone, that has kept this great nation together for 
now more than one hundred years. Has it occurred to 
you that since 1775 this nation has been engaged for 
twenty-seven years in actual war? Nearly one-fourth 
of our national life has been dedicated to arms, either 
in war with foreign goveraments or in quelling domes- 
tic disturbances, and all those wars, internal or external, 
were to preserve the foundations that were laid in 1776— 
the event that we celebrate to-day. 

Taece hive been three great events in the history of 
this Republic which have marked great epochs in its 
progress. The first was the triumph which resulted in 
the independence of the Colomies—a triumph without a 
parallel in the history of the world; a triumph for con- 
science, for the cause of freedom and of mankind; a 
triumph of the conscience-directed few over the mis- 
guided bat organized multitude; a triumph for free 
government and free men, which has stood the storms 
of more than a century, and which is stronger to-day 
than ever in the past. Our forefathers were plucky. 
Why, in less than twenty-eight years from our final 
triumph im that first great struggle, and in less than 
twenty-five years from the formation of the Federal 
Union, the young Republic, believing that its rights had 
been violated upon the high seas by British officers under 
British authority, challenged Great Britain once more 
to war. We were destitute almost of resources; we had 
not yet recovered from the waste of thas first dreadful 
war; we had no army. We had but an insignificant 
nivy; but our rights were trampled upon, and that 
young giant threw down tbe gauge of battle and invited 
war with the most powerful Government on the face of 
the earth [applause]; and we won, as men who fight for 
human rights and liberty and justice must always win, 
[Applause and cheers. } 

Atter that, after we had disposed of our enemies on 
the outside and conquered an honorable peace, we turned 
attention to our own internal affairs,and we discovered 
that slavery was not a good thing to have in a free Gov- 
ernment. Good men dared to say so, and then com- 
menced the agitation against slavery. That continued 
until 1820, when the Missouri Compromise was agreed 
upon, and for a time that vexed question slumbered; but 
it sumbered cnly to open up again. And then came the 
Mexican War, in 1846 and 1847, and when that was over 
this great slavery question re-appeared with increased 
virulence, Then came that mighty struggle in Kansas 
between freedom and slavery, threatening the very 
unity of the Republic; and then the Dred Scott decision; 
and then came the mighty war, in which the men of the 
present generation were engaged, ! 

But the second great event in order of time, next to 
the Declaration of Independence and the securing of our 
liberties, was the formation of the Federal Union under 
a written constitution, That was the next great epoch 
in the history of this Republic. It was a difficult and 
a delicate undertaking. Our enemies believed it never 
could be done. Our friends looked on with solicitude. 
We were scattered colonies, each acting for itself and 
each having a customs law of itsown. One rate of duty 
on the coast of Rhode Island, another on the coast 
of South Carolina. One rate of duty on the Massachu- 
setts coast, and another on New York. And so we were 
conducting a great lot of little independent govern- 
ments. Finally, the Father said, We will unite these 
governments into one, under a written constitution, 
with a common flag,a common purpose and destiny; 
and they did it, and from that time the stability, the 
permanence and perpetuity of the American Union was 
assured. [Applause. | 

And the third great event in our national history was 
the war for the preservation of the Union. The men of 
this generation were engaged in that. The dreadful 
cost never can be told; but we do know that for the 
time occupied we spent more money than was spent 
either by France or England in any of the terrible wars 
in which they were engaged, and we know that a half a 
tnillion of the best and bravest men of the North went 
down amid the shock of battle never to rise again, and 
thit three hundred thousand Confederates were sacri- 
ficed in that great struggle for the perpetuity of the 
American Union, The only thought we had was to pre- 
serve the Union as our Fathers had made it. That was 
the expressed purpose of Mr. Lincoln. He said, you wili 
remember, ‘I will save this Union with slavery, or I 
Will save it without slavery; it is the Union I am deter- 
mined upon preserving; I have registered an oath in 
Heaven to that effect.” But the Union could net be 
saved with slavery. A power higher than man decreed 
otherwise, Not in man was our issue, ‘‘ From Him who 
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is Sovereign of soul and of limb’ came our ordeal of bat- 
tle, that lie might be God, and that man might be free.” 
(Applause.} And Lincoln issued his immortal words of 
emancipation; and I du not know of anybody now who 
is sorry for it, North or South. [Applause.) 

Now, what is the meaning of these days and celebra- 
tious? Why, what we have gotand achieved must be 
perpetuated in its strength and purity, not giving up 
one jot or tittle of the victories won. And all we have 
ever asked, all we have ever demanded, was that the 
settlement made between Grant and Lee at Appomattox 
Court House, and which was afterward embodied in the 
Constitution of the United States, shall be the law of 
this Republic from one end tothe other, [Applause.] 
More we have never asked, and less we will not have. 
[Applause. | 

There never was a wrong that there was not a rem- 
edy. There never was a crime against the Constitution 
and the rights of men that there was not a way some- 
where and somehow to be found that pointed to justice 
and righteousness. Iam not so much troubled about 
how the thing is to be done as 1 am troubled that the liv- 
ing present shall do what is right as the living present 
sces the right. |Applause.] Tne future will take care 
of itself if we will do right. As Gladstone said in his 
peroration presenting the remedial legislation for Ire- 
land : 

* Walkiog in the path of justice we cannot err: guided 
by that light we are safe. Every step wetakeupon our 
road brings us nearer to the goal, and every obstacle, tho 
it seem for the moment insurmountable, can only for a 
little while retard, and never can defeat the final tri- 
umph,”’ 

The Fourth of July is memorable among other things 
because George Washington signed the first great in- 
dustrial measure on thatday. The very first industrial 
financial measure that was ever passed in the United 
States was signed by him on the 4th day of July, 1789, 
and therefore I did not think there was any impropriety 
in Senator Aldrich talking abouc the tariff on the day 
and occasion. [Laughter and applause. ] ; 

It would not be proper for me to make a tariff speech 
here, altho it has been suggested, but 1 may say with 
propriety, Iam always for the United States. I believe 
in the American idea of liberty, so eloquently described 
by Chauncey Depew this morning. I believe in Ameri- 
can Inependence, not only political independence but 
industrial independence as well [applause]; and if I 
were asked to say in a single sentence what constitutes 
the strength of the American Republic I would say it 
was the American home, and whatever makes the 
American home the best and the purest and the most 
exalted, exalts the country and its citizenship. I have 
no objection to foreign products, but I do like the home 
products better. [Applause.] I am not against the 
foreign product, I am in favor of it, for taxation 
[laughter]; but I am for the domestic production for 
copsumption. Why, George Washington thought it im- 
portant enough to record in his diary that on his inaugu- 
ration day he wore to the inauguration ceremonies a 
coat made in New England, and in this State of Connect- 
icut, and buttons made in the State of Rhode Island. 
There are some men who want to be inaugurated Presi- 
dent who wouldn’t think so much of wearing American 
clothes, [laughter and applause}; but we haven’t inaugu- 
rated any such lately, and we don’t intend to if we can 
help it. [Applause.] 

The industrial system was never in rebellion against 
the United States; it has always been for the Union, and 
against its enemies whether at home or abroad. It has 
always sustained the flag of the country. It sustained 
Washington and Lincoln and Grant and their armies in 
their great work for the safety and perpetuity of the 
Union. 

It is a common thing to say, but a good thing te say 
because it is true, that we have the best Government in 
the world. It represents the best thought and the best 
civilization; ay, more—it represents the hope and future 
of mankind; and yet it has never been as good as its 
principles, It was not so from the beginning, and is 
not now in complete alligument with its principles as 
found in its organic law and public statntes, Our prin- 
ciples are always better than our practices. That is true 
of individuals as well as nations; that is true of every 
human organization: men rarely, if ever, live up to 
their purposes. Nations leg behind their declared aims, 
and States fall short in fulfillment of the principles of 
their written constitutions. Our real lives do not meas- 
ure up to the standard we have raised in our minds, 
We know better than we do, but our knowledge leads 
us to higher and better acts, and our priuciples, altho in 
advance of our living, are monitors of good. 

We would all rather be judged upon what we believe 
and hope to be than upon what we do and are, It is 
well that our aims and principles, whether as individu- 
als or as a nation, are better than our actual practices. 
Principles must always lead; they are the advance 
guard of right thought and action, and wé are indebted 
to them for the approach we make to right living and 
genuine progress. The founders of this Republic de- 
clared better than they did; their practices often belied 
their announced purposes. The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, which sounded the voice of liberty tc all 
mankind, wasin advance of the thought of tbe great 
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body of the people and was incontradiction of the then 
existing and long continued facts of our history. It 
teok. a hundred years of national life and national 
thoughtand earnest agitation, and at last wasting war, 
to place this Government where the Declaration of In- 
dependence anchored it, Upon every statute book of 
every State of the Union, in the statutes-at-large of the 
nation, the laws are in advance of the actual adminis- 
tration of the States and the Nation, This has always 
been so, and doubtless will be. The ideal is always bet- 
ter than the real, and yet, with that ideal conetantly be- 
fore us, we grow to it, and liken unto its image, and all 
the time are improving and bettering natioual and indi- 
vidual life. May it never be seid to usas De Tocqueville 
said to France: ‘‘ Are your principles losing their fo: ce 
through your} example?” but may we always illustrate 
our faith in their truth and immortality, and teach tLe 
world that we believe them by honoring and observing 
them, if not always living and acting closely to them, 
always honestly and earnestly striving to do so. 

In no country is there so much devolving upon the 
people relating to government asin ours. Unlike any 
other nation, here the people rule, and their will is the 
supreme law. It is sometimes sneeringly said by those 
who do not like free government, that bere we count 
heads. True, heads are counted, but brains also. And 
the general sense of 63,000,000 of free people is better 
and safer than the sense of any favored few, born to 
nobility and ruling by inheritance. [Applause.] 

This nation, if it would continue to lead in the race of 
progress and liberty, must do it through the intelligence 
and conscience of its people. 

Every honest and God-fearing man is a mighty factor 
in the future of the Republic. 

Educated men, business men, professional men, 
should be the last to shirk the responsibilities attaching 
to citizenship in a free government. They should be 
practical and helpful—mingling with the people—not 
selfish and exclusive. It is not necessary that every 
man should enter into politics or adopt it asa profes- 
sion, or seek political preferment, but it is the duty of 
every man to give personal attention to his political 
duties. They are as sacred and binding as any we have 
to perform. 

We reach the wider field of politics and shape the na- 
tional policy through the town meeting and the party 
caucue. They should neither be despised nor avoided, 
but made potent in securing the best agents for execut- 
ing the popular will. The influence which goes forth 
from the township and precinct meetings is felt in State 
and National legislation, and is at last embodied in the 
permanent forms of law and written constitutions. [ 
cannot too earnestly invite you to the closest personal 
attention to party and political caucuses and the pri- 
mary meetings of your respective parties. They consti- 
tute that which goesto make up,at last, the popular 
will. They lie at the basis of alltrue reform. lt will 
not doto hold yourself aloof from politics and parties. 
If the party is wrong, make it better; that’s the business 
of the true partisan and good citizen, and whatever re- 
forms any of us may hope toaccomplish must come 
through united party and political action. Wecannot 
purify a party by deserting or defeating it. The coun- 
try is too large for individual action. A nation of sixty- 
three millions of people must be governed through 
party organization. 

There must be a remedy for every wrong, aroad some- 
where and somehow to be found which leads to right- 
eousness. We can only pursue the right as it appears to 
us; the rest we can leave to others, and the ultimate vic- 
tory may be nearer than we think. 

There are wrongs in the United States to-day, crimes 
against the Constitution and the organic law, which 
must be righted. It is not manifest to the statesman of 
the present what the true remedy is or shall be; but it 
will come, Every wrong against society, every open vi- 
olation of the Constitution, must have its remedy; and 
it may devolve upon some whom I have the honor of 
addressing to point the way which is not now clear to the 
vision of the best and wisest; for what at this moment 
seems insurmountable can only for a little while lie in 
cold obstruction across the pathway of a Republic. It 
is our duty to move on, performing the duties in front 
of us. Every step in the right makes the next easier. 

When Lincoln entered upon the execution of his great 
office in the turbulent year of 1861 he had never formu- 
lated the immortal Proclamation of Emancipation. 
When Grant started upon his final campaign against 
Lee in front of Richmond he had not among his belong- 
ings his famous letter to the Confederate chieftain an- 
nouncing the conditions upon which he would accept 
the surrender of the opposing army. Every great his- 
torical event in the world’s progress has had its preceed- 
ing steps leading up and forward to it. Those who 
guided and directed could not always foresee with pre- 
cision the outcome and the end; they only knew what 
seemed right and true to them, and so pursuing the 
right and truth, mighty epochs have been marked in the 
world’s history, and mighty results achieved for man- 
kind. 

Men of New England, preserve the schoolhouse and 
the town meeting. The country owes you much, If 
your blood does not course through all our veins, your 
civilization runs every where throughout the Republic, 
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“ Hold fast to your Puritan heritage, 
But let the free light of the age, 
Its life, its hope, and sweetness add 
To the sterner faith your father had.” 
[Great applause. | ; 

Congressman Russell proposed that three cheers be 
given to the next Governor of Ohio, and the audience 
rose to its feet and gave the cheers with a vim. 

THE PRESIDENT OF THE Day:—I take great pleasure in 
introducing as the next ¢peaker one of the brilliant men 
who adorns the walks of journalism, a welcome guest— 
the Hon. Murat Halstead. [Applause. ] 


THE PRESERVATION OF THE PEOPLE'S INHER- 
ITANCE, 


BY THE HON. MORAT HALSTEAD. 


Ladies and Gentlemen:—Speaking for those who were 
born long enough ago to remember the Mexican War 
and the repeal of the Missouri Compromise—the youth- 
ful character of this assemblage permits the application 
of this language to but few—it is evident that the 
events of our generation bave reduced the once ex- 
tremely florid complexion of Fourth of July literature, 
and tempered the astounding effusion of American 
vanity as well as supplied anniversaries and holidays 
that distract the general attention from the memories of 
the Revolution and the glories of the early times of the 
Independent Republic. 

I am sure there will be no dissent when acknowledg- 
ment is made, of the obligations of the country to Mr. 
Bowen for what he has done’so handsomely for the sur- 
vival of fit celebrations of this auspicious and illustrious 
day—and that consent may be assumed that, while ex 
pressing gratitude to our brave and adventurous fathers 
for their achievement of political liberty, it is ap- 
propriate to say something for the preservation in this 
world’s great hereafter, of the material advantages of 
this favored land, that the inheritance of those who 
come after us shall not be fatally impaired. 

The millennial celebration of the setclement of Iceland 
took place in 1874, end it bas not been four centuries 
since Columbus saw a light on an unknown shore that 
proved to be one of the West Indies—it is not quite cer- 
tain which one—and except in connection with the 
Chicago Columbian celebration, it is not important to 
ascertain the exact locality. It was more than six cen- 
turies, six hundred and eighteen years after the settle 
ment of Rykjavik, on the west coast of Iceland, only 
three hundred miles from Greenland, when what bis'ory 
calls the Discovery of America occurred. The Iceland- 
ers say, and prove, I believe, tbat their wandering 
ancestors discovered America, and were familiar witb 
the coast of New England centuries before Columbus 
was born; and if they had not been in the habit of in- 
fusing poetry into their histories there would be no 
thought of disputing their records. 

There is inclassic Iceland a certain flavor of resentment 
toward Columbus; for Icelandic people consider he got 
a credit belonging to them, and they say he was in their 
island fourteen years before bis voyage across the 
Atlantic, and knew from them there was land west- 
ward. They should not complain, however, fur they 
neglected their knowledge, and it is the story they tell 
of themselves that a colony in Green'and was allowed 
to perisi. Whatever may have been the extent of his 
Icelandic information, Columbus certainly struck out 
into an ocean that was a mystery, and we have reason 
to be glad tbat he drifted southward, carrying the 
Spanish influences on this continent with him; for if he 
had sailed due west he would have Janded at Cape May. 
It is to be considered that the revelation of the Ameri- 
can continents to the Europeons is distiactly a modern 
event. 

We find it soif we estimate only the historic period 
If it had not been for this new world, the presumption is 
Europe would have overrun Africa, as Asia did Europe. 
There has been wonderful progress on this soil. Great 
nations have been created—our own the greatest—and 
we were taught through the independence days of more 
than seventy years that such were our advantages we 
might regard ourselves the chosen people of the uni- 
verse, so favored that, no matter what precedent we dis- 
régarded or laws we violated, there was a special divine 
dispensation that protected us; that it was our providen- 
tial endowment the ancient historical penalties would 
not be exacted. The war of the States taught the gen- 
eration engaged in it, if it did no more, that our sins 
would be visited upon us; that the sword still devoured; 
that if we followed their ways, we must perish as other 
uations; that republics might be, as they had been, 
ruined; that if we did not get understanding the rec 
ords of Rome pointed the way to downfall, as the older 
examples of Persia and Assyria might have admonished 
the Romans. 

It is now contended that the war settled nothing 
more than that slavery should be political rather than 
personal, and we see all the principles and passions that 
prepared and precipitated conflict, revived and vaunted, 
and the question, while this dreadful chemistry works— 
how long we are to live in a fool’s paradise—is one hard 
to answer, for we may reasonably hope there are addi- 





huge and rankling injusticecannot endure forever with- 
out becoming a high explosive, to be kindled not acci- 
dentally but inevitably by a spark—and no human pre- 
caution can cover the earth from the fire that falls from 
the skies. We can outlive, wear out and triumph over 
man’s inhumanities, if we can preserve our original re- 
sources unimpaired... What has become of the greatness 
of other days in the East? Where are the forces from 
which the once conquering nations sprang? Why does 
the Assyrian no more “come down. like the wolf on 
the fold, his coborts gleaming in purple and gold”? 
Where is the sheen of his spears? Why are there no 
more Babylons on the Euphrates, or maynificent Troys, 
or Tyres, or Jerusalemsin Syria and Jud. a? 

The once mast: rful races have not passedaway. Bad 
government has not extinguished manbood. Why the 
corrosive poverty that devours the substance and tbe 
strength of the peop e? The an-wer is plain. Thelands 
have been wasted, the forests are no more, the soil that 
once made fruitful hills and blooming valleys is at the 
bottom of the seas, and the streams that watered the 
peopled plains are lost in the sands that are t! e tombs of 
the profligates who have perished. The elements of pos- 
sibility, the foundations of prosperity are gone never to 
be restored, and those cancers of the earth, the deserts, 
are eating aw:y more and mvre that which should sus- 
tain the genera'ions to come. 

In some c: untries of Europe, notably Germany and 
France, and largely in England, there has been enlight- 
enment—that appears in forest culture, in grass growing, 
in rotation of crops, the growth of willows by brooks, 
the systematic clothing of steep hil'sides with shrubbery, 
that the washed ravines, that are scars of desolation, 
shall not be deepened and broadened. Spain and Itsly 
are less happy and growing poor. What of ourselvis? 
Simply, never in any four centuries of human annals 
was there such destruction as has been wrought in our 
country between those ocean. gulf and lake boundaries 
and on the coasts and mountains and rivers, of which 
we are so boastful, in our geograpnical complacency. 
We have wasted our incomparable inheritance, as bar- 
barians would not have done, for we have +xhausted the 
agencies of civilization in the widespread labors of uni- 
versal impoverishment. The golden soil of the Virginia 
tobacco lands is gone. Thecorn and wheat fields on the 
hils of the States between the Allegheny Mountains 
and the Mississippi River yield no more as in ear.er 
days. The thousand streams that once murmured all 
the year round alternate between dry and scorched 
channels and muddy torrents. 

Great rivers, once silvery clear and wholesome in their 
wanderings as the ocean, are turbid and poisonous with 
pollution. and some of our fish commissioners wonder, 
when supplying tnem with billions of young fish, that 
they are not once more full of life and beauty, and 
cheap and excellent food. The woods have been torn 
from the mountains, and brooks have departed because 
the spriogs have ceased to flow; and when not dwindied 
almost to dust beds, the ancient milistreams are roaring 
floods, for the slopes of the ridg s are bared and the 
rainfalls rush from th m as over roofs of slate; the 
nillsides are plowed up and down preparing gu ters to 
feed the freshets with the -oil that is far more precious, 
in the eyes of those who have been taugot the art of 
seeing, than the prec ous metals. It is the passiona d 
pride of the average American to smite the trees and 
shoot the birds and slaughter the last of our running 
game—and if there are laws for the protection of trees 
in parks, or game law. to save the quail and squirrel, or 
to prevent scouring the rivers with seines out of sea- 
son, andto provide fish ladders and abolish fish traps, 
they are regarded as tyrannical, a style of oppression 
identified only with effete monarchies and the tottering 
despotism of wornout worlds. The buffa'o have been 
exterminated—a noble race murdered that tnere are 
hardly enough to supply museums—and if there isa 
moose left in Maine he has been accidentally spared, and 
must be pursued by the hunter witu remors less fury to 
shed his blood to tne final massacre. It is a crime to 
cut down the woods on a mountain, a crime to heedlessly 
kindle fires to burn forests; but our peuple have no 
realizing sense of the sort,and sneer at the Swiss and 
Germans who require taree permits to fell one tree. In 
New York there is a struggle tnat seems hopeless to pre- 
serve the remnan's of the once majestic and always ro- 
mantic Adirondack wilderness. In our new States the 
statesmen dure not stand against the timber thieves. 
Our splendid chains of Northern !akes once contained an 
amazing supply of whicefish, one of the most nutritious 
and delicious of food fishes, and so horribly wanton 
have been the methods of taking them that they are no 
longer abundant. Oyster beds are maintained with 
difficulty, and on the Chesapeake, once paved with oys- 
ters, they are growing scarce. The terrapin that com 
posed our national dish, and with which we have sur 
prised and gratified the cultivated taste of European 
visitors and entertained ourselves, have been raked and 
scraped from the salt marshes, until the question aris s 
what substitute is most like the succulent “ diamond 
back,” not wholly g ne but rapidly vanishiag; and it is 
said that squ rrels and calves’ liver well s+asoned and 
touched up with red pepper and sherry will deceive ali 


tional ingredients that will prevent the recurrence of | but experts, esp:cially when mixed with genuine ter- 


horrid combustion; but we all ought to know thata 
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where the fragrant stew is fashionable and famous. The 
utmost exertions are made to catch for canning purposes 
all the salmon on the way up the North Pacific rivers, 
not even giving them the freedom of their native streams 
on Sunday, as they do in Iceland, one day in seven being 
enough to preserve them. Once it seemed there was an 
ample stock of water fowl to defy the sportsmen and 
pot hunters and glu'tons of all the ages, and the ma)- 
lard, the redhead and the canvasbuck, and the wild 
goose and the sandhill crane came in mighty flocks to 
their feeding grounds by reedy Jakes and bays and 
swamps. But Rryant’s lines to a water fow!] may be re. 
cited as a Thanatopsis, and if a furtive canvasback jis 
seen, we may with ,ainful propriety ask with the poet; 
“ Whether midst falling dew, 
While glow the heavens with the last steps of day, 
Far through their rosy depths dost thou pursue 

Thy solitary way?” 

If we go on with the poem we find the fine line, 

** He who guides from zone to zone thy certain flight.” 

The water fowl of our day is pursued from zone to 
zone on his solitary way sure enough by the fiery breath 
of the shotgun, and the flight is very uncer'ain indeed, 

It is of the highest earthly consequence that the people 
at large should teach themselves to care for their own 
interests in these and reldtea matters. As we are going, 
before the miilenvial anniversa y of the discovery of 
this continent, it will contain a population numerous as 
the Chinese, and it wiil be wasted hke the faded world 
from the Indus to the Hellespont that Alexander con- 
quered. There is an immeasurable, and, until we famil- 
iarize ourselves with the subject, an incredible squander- 
ing of the patrimony of the people. The rivers are run- 
ning away to the oceans with the bread of the future 
generations. In but small spaces, comparatively, is 
there a thought of saving the fields from the floods, and 
at each rain the streams are golden with the wealth that 
gold never can restore; and this is not all and uardly 
the most deplorable and dang: r..us of the conditions of 
desolation. There is hardly a town on this continent 
that does not regard it as an early duty, at whatever ex- 
pense, to find droinage into the nearest water, and thus 
taint all tne living streams with fertilizers themselves of 
value beyond estimate, and under this system far wouse 
than thrown away. To an extent wretched to have in 
mind the flowing waters are polluted, and we need only 
study the drainage of towns in their relations to the 
water works—a combination of modern, would one 
could say of rare ‘‘improvements”—that provision is 
made for the plague. It is not long since the popular 
idea was that clear water was self-evidently good—that 
water in motion, however foul, speedily purified itself; 
that ice was purity solid and glistening. In truth, the 
most limpid fluid may be the rankest poison, the most 
beautiful ice contain the germs of deadly disease; and it 
is unwise to assume that contaminated water radicaily 
changes its character and becomes like dew after a few 
hours’ exposure to the air and sunshine. The loss to the 
races of men by these processes of progressive poverty is 
beyond computation, but it is within the grasp of ra- 
tional conjecture that it exceeds that cf the lost time of 
the multitudes who are idle and the consuming curse of 
intemperance, and that these evils of peace are equiva- 
lent in destructiv: ness to the ravages of warf re. 

What is to be done? Certainly we must reform these 
things, and do it before poverty and pestilence come 
hand in hand. The fevers that burn out lives are 
terrible teachers. Let us not wait for that education. 
Happy are they who are taught by the bitter experiences 
of others. The whole horizon is not dark. The light 
breaks in here and there. The Adirondack woods may 
not be saved, but public opinion is formed and we may 
believe in ultimate salvation. It is not long since there 
could have been no feeling any practical politician 
would have regarded as serious, about the fall of the 
last of the pines. It is not just so now. There are 
rivers where the fish have ladders and the scoop seine is 
forbidden, and States in weich the game luws are no 
longer ridiculous, The fish batcheries successfully sup- 
ply manv waters in which the life of the finny tribes 1s 
still worth living for the good of others, and there is 
growing intelligence about the close seasons. We have 
after long controversy persuaded the Government of 
Great Britain to join us in saving the seals in the Bering 
Sea from annihilation; and Mr. Noble, the Secretary of 
the Interior, has immortalized himself by ordering 4 
company of cavalry to protect a majestic grove on pub- 
lic land from a raid of destroyers, and each lofty cone 
should be his lasting monument towering over the beau- 
tiful laid low before a secretary was found t» protect 
the treasures of Nature. There sre farmers who know 
how to plow that the soil shall not be washed away—to 
fill steep places now barren, with radiant young trees, 
to line the failing creeks with lovely willows, to culti- 
vate grasses with long routs that tind the riches of the 
earth, the bountiful blossoming clover being the most 
charming and tenacious conservatcr. Snade trees are 
beginning to be valued for utility as well as beauty. 
Tree planting by school children is fashionable. Arbor 
days are observed by cities and States. All this is hope 
ful, and the day may not be far distant when governing 
forces shall be arrayed and endowed with the 
ty for the preservation of the land and the purification 
of the waters; and it will be a blessed day, 
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“Loyalty to Americanism,” by the R-v, David Gregg, 

D.D. I take pleasure in presenting Dr. Gregg. [Ap- 

plause.] : ; 

LOYALTY TO AMERICANISM: THE DUTIES WHICH 
If ENJOINS. 





BY THE REV. DAVID GREGG, D.D. 


Tue American Republic should have a noble destiny. 
Everything favors this. 

It has a new continent, vast and magnificent. It 
has trillions of acres full of the bread of life. It 
has a grand sky, and a salubrious climate. It has the 
best of all the zones. It has superb inland and majestic 
shoreland. It has massive mountains for reservoirs, and 
numerous brooks and rivers and lakes as irrigators. 
There is a happy mean of temperature, neither to> rig- 
orous nor too juxurious, but demanding healthful activ- 
ity. There is an abundance of wood, and stone, and 
coal, and cotton, and iron, and oil. and precious metal. 
Its resources are so distributed as to require an extended 
comm: ree, and the varied activities of agriculture and 
manufacture and trade, all of which are blessings to a 
nation, giving it work and vitality and strength. The 
continent itself is calculated to keep the many States of 
our Union one and united. The very configuration of 
the land demands unity. The mighty Northwest is de- 
pendent on the South and East for an ou let, while’the 
Lakes and the Mississippi, with its network of tributa- 
ries, tie all indissolub y together. Antagonistic nation- 
alities could not occupy our land. To them it would be 
a plain of perpetual war, requiring chains of forts from 
Boston to San Francisco. To a united people it seems 
purposely laid out for a grand civilization. It requires 
one people. one language, one literature, one religion. 
Pervaded and controlled by the same language, and in- 
stitutions, and sentiments of brother»ood and peac: ful 
traffic, it opens a mighty field of enterprise and endless 
progress. It becomes a splendid school for humani y's 
higher education, a workshop for the sublimest achieve- 
nents, and a home for all beautiful graces and bro: herly 
fellowships. But this continent is not the only posses- 
sion of the American R: public. It enjoys a rich legacy. 
Our historian Motley says: 

“The American democracy is the result of all that was 
great in bygone time. All led up to it. It embodies all. 
Mt Sinai is in it, Greece is in it. and so is Egypt, and so is 
Rome, acd sois kngland. All the arts are io it, and ull the 
Reformations, and all the discoveries; and as it fronts the 
future it carries in itself prophetic eras which shall eclipse 
all.” 

Our nation has been especially fortunate in its leader- 
ship. It has been led by New England. New England 
is the motber of one fourth of our present sixty millions. 
We know bow New England was built up. It was co o- 
nized not by the effere despotisms of Church and State; 
not by Romanism, with its antiquated ritualism and ec- 
clesiastical tyranny; not by despotic Spain, not by gay 
and flippant France; but by Great Britain, with its noble 
system of law, and rich language and grand literature, 
and its solid, progressive character. The very flower of 
England came here, the God-fearing few, who could 
die, but who could not be false; and who cou'd brave 
the perils of an unknown wilderness for the enjoyment 
of freedom, It was they who p'anted the se: ds which 

have grown the national products which we enjoy. I 
do not wonder that Emerson wrote: 

‘We live in a new and exceptioral age. America is an- 
other word for Opportunity. Our whole history appears 
like a great effort of divine providence on behalf of the nu- 
man race. The tramp of American freedom is the advance 
picket of God Almighty’s purpose to deliver mankind. 
Right and humanity in every great crisis of ours have so 
far carried the day.” 

Wita our great continent, and with our magnificent 
legacy, what further is needed to produce a noble des- 
tiny for the American Republic? This: our loyalty to 
America. Am: rica, in order to reach its golden age, re- 
quires the fathers plus the sons. We have duties to pr r- 
form for our country, and this is the reason I have taken 
this theme, 

On this anniversary of the day on which the Old Inde- 

pendence Bell rang out the declaration of our liberty, L 

wish to call upon patriotic souls to ring for the strength 

and cheer of their country the bell of holy resolution. 
“ Ring out the old, ring in the new, 
Ring out the false, ring in the true. 


* Ring out a slowly dying cause, 
And ancient forms of party strife; 
Ring in the noble modes of life, 
With sweeter manners, purer laws. 


“ Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand; 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 
Ring in the Christ that is to be.” 
In presenting the duties enjoined by loyalty to Amer- 
icanism I choose those which I believe carried in them 
the dcstiny of America. 


1, Loyalty to Americanism requires us to keep our 
Nation in true relation with God. 

We must look after the moral personality of our na- 
tion. Its moral personality should give us more concern 
than its physical personality. But does it? Our nation 
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waters of the Mexican basin. Wich one hand it laves 

the waters of the Pacific, and with the other splashes the 

waters of the Atlantic. It isthe pbysical giant among 

the nations of the present. But {am not so much con- 

cerned about the physical personality of the nation as I 

am about the nation as a moral personality. Goliath 

was a tremendous personality physically; but be was 

nothing before David. David was physically little but 

morally gr-at. He was but a lad: but he was a lad of 

faith and prayer, and this put the omnipotence of God 

into hisarm. Is God with our great nationality? Is our 

Republic to be but a phenomenal speck in the world’s 

history, or is it 10 be something that will last? 

Let us not hide from ourselves the great fact of his- 

tory, and, above all, let us not hide it from others, This 

is the great fact of history, viz.: God has made us what 

weare, He blessed our Republic in returo for the faith 

of our civil fathers, Sume tell us that our prosperity 

and wealth as a nation are to be explained by the physi- 

cal geography of our land, and by its natural resources. 

But this is not true, Facts show that this is 
not true. The North American Indian pos- 

sessed these natural resources ages and ages before our 
Pilgrim fathers set foot on this continent, There is not 

a river, nor a mine, nor a field. that was not here when 
they owned the land. Why did not God unlock these 
natural resourcestothem? He kept them that he might 
give them to those who were in true relations with him- 
self. Our Pilgrim fathers came to these sh: res for his 
glory,they were consecrated to his cause, and this is the 
reason he opened the-e treasures to them and to their 
cbildren. It r. quired the magic inspiration of spiritua! 
life to transmute the natural resources of the United 
States into wealth. Our territory,every inch of it. 
lengthwise, and breadthwise, and depthwise, is in the 
hand of the Kingof kings, and he can lock up its mines 
and blight its most fertile soil. If our nation live true 
to him, he will n t do this; but if it live in antagonism 
to him, he willdo this. Canaan was once fertile; but it 
is not fertile to-day. You know the reason. The Hebrew 
nationality crucified the Son of God. Tell me how this 
nation wil: treat God, and his Christ. and his Word, and 
I will tell you the future of the nation. As this nation 
sows, 80 Shall it reap. In the past it has sown Protest- 
antism, and it has reaped civil and religious liberty, and 
the institutions which you see this day. It hassownthe 
Covenant of the ‘‘ Mayflower,” and itbas reaped the 
hopes and visions of the Pilgrim Fathers and the an- 
swers to their fervent prayers. Let it now sow infidelity, 
and it will reap by and by the French Revolution. Or 
let it sow Romanism, and it will become an illiterate 
Italy, or an ignorant Spain, or a weak Mexico. It will 
reap the very things which our fathers sought to escape 
when they took their flight to America. 


2. Loyalty to Americanism requires us to give our Na- 
tion a true Manhood, 

As achain is no stronger than its individual links, so the 
character of a nation is no higher than the charac’er of 
the separate citizen who composes it. There is no get 
ting away from the individual man. He must be made 
right it the world is to be made right. There is only 
one process whereby society can be regenerated, or a na- 
tion made Christian, and that is the process which re- 
generates the atoms of society. These atoms make the 
nation. ‘Lhe process is slow, but it is effective. This is 
the doctrine which must be preached over and over 
again. If, asa patriot, you want your country to be 
true and strong and pure, you must begin by making 
yourself true and strong and pure. You must give it a 
true manhood and a true womanhood. If you are to 
bavea perfect and beautiful temple you mus see to it 
that each stone shal: bea perfect work. It is only the 
citizen who has a'rue manhood that can do manly 
things, and build into our civil institutions manly vir 
tues. The nignt cannot emit light; it takes tie day to 
do that. A thern bush cannot produce the purple 
clu ters; it takes the vine to do that. The 
citizen is never better than the man. Your patriot- 
ism can never rise higher than your morals. Hence 
te practical question in reaching the true estimate 
of a citizen is, Whatis he? Not, What are his plat- 
form speeches? Not, What does he professtolb? Not, 
To what party does he belong? The question is, What 
are the characteristics of bis manhood? Is he a man of 
God? Is hea man of truth? Is heasober man? Is he 
an honest man? Ishea generous man? Show me a na- 
tion of such men and I will show you a magnificent na- 
tion; a nation that will be a model of civil and religious 
liberty among the kingdoms; a nation with grand insti- 
tutions, religious and educational; a nation full of com- 
mercial prosperity; a progressive nation; a nation 
whose laws are righteous and whose career is one of ex- 
altation. 

American citizens, what type of manhood are you 
giving your country? That is the all-important qu:s 
tion of the bour. Prof-ssedly you may be a purist in 
politics, but no matt-r; if you are not a true map, a 
man of moral fiber, a man of unseared consci-nc ,a 
man of holy convictions, a man guided in your p: rsonal 
life by God's ev rlasting princip! s, as a patriot you are 
nothing more than a sounding brass and a tinkling 
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THE PRESIDENT OF THE Day:—Here is a good subject | of Alaskan snow, and it bathes its feet in the tropical Iam amazed sometimes at the conduct of Christian 


men in their political life. They seem to think that 

they are different personalities in politics from what 

they are in religion. They say politics are politics, and 

religion is religion, They should say, r+ligion is every- 

thing and in everything. For this is the truth. We 

should ask God what to do in politics, just as we ask 

him what to do in the Church. 

The absurdity of acting as tho we were different per- 

sonaliti:sin politics and out of politics may be illus- 

trated by the English story of tbe bishop and the 

colonel, In the day of his country’s peril, the bishop 

offered his services for the field, and was put at the 

head of a regiment. On one occasion he led the troops 

into the ttickest of the batile and acquitted himself 

nobly. Butit was found toatin the heat of the battle 

heso forgot hims+lf that be swore like a trooper. One 

of his parishoners who wasin the regiment, called him 

to account for his conduct, which was so unbecoming 

in a bishop. This was his vindicaton: ‘I was not a 

bishop th:n; I wasacolonel.” But the rejoinder of bis 

parishoner was too logical for him. It wasthis: ‘* Well, 

Colone), when the Devil tak+s you as a colons], what 
will become of you asabishop?”’ Oh, all ye American 

ci izens, woo in tbe Church of God are professed Chris- 

tians, when God deals with you in judgment, and 

bands you over to the Devil because you are corrupt as 
citizens, what will become of you then as Christians? 

I ask men for my country—men who fear God and 
God only; who live perpetua!ly in his sight. Such men 

are reformers, and men of courage; they are towers of 

strength to the nation. Their life breathes itself in bo- 
liness and in liberty throughout the length and breadth 
of the land. If 1 were allowed to mention one man as 
an illustration, I would mention the name of John 
Brown, the man of whom Wendell Phillips spoke in el- 
oquent oration, and of whom Whittier sung 1m thrilliog 
poem. Whatever you may think of John Brown, what- 
ever you may call him, hotspur, fanatic, fool, wneddler, 
you must admit that he acted up to his light, and that 
‘e thought he was doing God's service. This thought 
filled him with courage and sustained him to the last. 
fhe men who executed bim sought to break down his 
courage. On the day of his execution, they kept the 
poor old man standing for full twenty minutes on the 
death-drop, with the black cap drawn over his eyes, and 
the halter pressing his neck, expecting every instant to 
be launched into eternity. Why kept they him thus in 
cruel waiting? They chought that they would subdue 
his heroism by this awful suspense, and compel him to 
die as a trembling weakiing. They were afraid that he 
would die the hero he did die; and that after his death 
the story of his death would prove ar ower, which i: did, 
But how did he die? He bore the suspense without the 
east shadow of flinching, and he died as he fought at 
Harper's Ferry, a man of pluck, and a witness to the 
power of a thought of God for breathing manhood 
into a man. You know the after story. Some one 
wrote a coronal and commemorative song in honor of 
John Brown, and thus exaltei his heroism. That song 
was the American Marseillaise all through the War 
for the Union, and it put soul into the entire Northern 
army, and made patriots by the thousands, 

The sentiment of old Alczeus, so beautifully trans- 
lated by Sir William Jones, should constantly be be- 
fore us: 

** What constitutes a State? 

Not high-raised battlements and labored mound, 
Thick wall or moated gate, 

Not cities proud with spires and turrets crowned; 
Not bays ano broad-armed ports, 

Where, laughing at the Storm, proud Navies ride; 
Not starred and spangled courts, 

Where low-browed baseness wafts perfumes to pride. 
No! Men! high-minded men— 

Men who their auties know, 
But know their rights—aud knowing, dare maintain.” 

8. Loyalty to Americanism requires us to guard our 
National Ideas and our National Institutions. 
AMERICAN IDEAS. 

(a.) One American Idea which I believe should be re- 
stated and defended is the Idea of Individuolism. 

The American nation has set before the world the 
liberty of the individual, and the value of the ope man. 
Every-man is a kingdom in himself. The subj. cts of 
the kingdom are affection, intellect, reason, will; and 
the king enthroned in that kingdom is the individual 
conscience, In the nations of the Oid World, and in 
olden times, no respect was paid to the Kingdom of 
Individual Man. When a king or a pontiff wanted to 
carry out his caprice or whim, a man was nothing. He 
might be a Dante or a Milton, no matter; he was ex- 
iled or deposed from office. He might be a Cranmer or 
a Ridley, no matter; he was burned at the stake. The 
despotisms of the Old World, ruling in corrupt Church 
and State, sacrificed victims by the thousands. The 
State said, ‘* Cringe, or go to the scaffold.” The Papal 
Church said, ** Believe or bu'n.’’ In America we have 
fought down the divine right of kings to dominate 
without resconsibility in the realm of the State, and we 
have «xalted the individual man in civil life; the next 
duty requires us in America to fight down with the 
ssord of the Spirit the divine right of priests to domi- 
nate without responsibility in the realm of the Church, 
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and to exalt the individual man in the religious life, 
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The call of the age is for the shivering of priestcraft, 
which plots against the State, and which holds in its 
thralldom the consciences and the intellects of the un- 
educated and the falsely educated, The American Idea 
is that every man has a right to go to God for himself; 
that every man has arigut to think for himself, and 
not only has he the right, but is duty bound to think 
for himself. Christian citizens, run up the American 
Idea of the value of the one man, and the responsibil- 
ity of the one man, and the possibilities of the one 
man. Magnify tne outcome of fearless, independent 
thinking in State life and in Church life. Picture the 
degradation of ajl mental slavery, and pour hot, honest 
ridicule upon the dogma that any one man is infallible, 
or has the right to do all the thinking for all nations 
and ail peoples, The duty of the hour calls us tu labor 
for the liberation of every inhabitant of America from 
the tyranny of every transatlantic system. It is the 
province of America to lead Europe, and Lot the prov- 
ince of America to be led by Europe. If men wish 
Europe with European systems, then let them remain 
in Europe and live in Europe. 

(0) Another American idea which JT believe should be 
re-stated and defended, is the idea of Free Discussion. 

We must hold fast here in America to our birthright 

of free thought and free speech. There is nothing that 
concerns the honor and progress of the nation, or the 
rights of humanity, in reference to which it is not our 
privilege to inquire, to form our conclusions, and to de- 
clare our conclusions in the hearing of our fellow-men. 
Every principle, every measure that seeks ascendancy 
in this land, we have a right to discuss. Whatever sub- 
tle leaven would insinuate itself into the life of the na- 
tion, whatever comes to us with the imposing front of 
precedent, or authority, and assumes the prerogative to 
control our history, we may use our sharpest faculties to 
search out and show forth its nature and its claim. The 
honest thoughts, the deep convictions, the intense sym- 
pathies of our American hearts, frankly and boldly 
uttered, have been no mean power in the nation in recti- 
fying public sentiment, undermining the security of 
wrong, and preparing the national mind for generous 
and radical progress. 

lf 1 may be allowed to give my point a concrete cast, 
I would say that when imported teachers, with imported 
ideas, men whom the nations of the Old World have 
cast out, come to our shores and plant educational insti- 
tutions right by the side of our Siate educational institu- 
tions, and rival and supplant our national schools, and 
take from them the children who most of ail need the 
teaching given in our public schools, we have a right to 
discuss these teacners and these institutions. We have 
aright toask what ultumatum and what future these 
men and institutions mean. We bave a right to public- 
ly examine the past of those who are giving us these in- 
stitutions as an apparent gratuity. 

We have a right publicly to ask questions such as 
these: What have the men of the Old World to say of 
these would-be American educators? What did Victor 
Hugo say? What did Bismarck say? What single na- 
tiun have they ever educated into republicamsm and 
self-government? What have they done in Spain, in 
Mexico, in Rome? Why has the Iltalian Government 
taken public education out of their hands and founded 
State schools? We have aright to expose to view how 
such institutions have worked in other lands. You re- 
ply: ** Certainly, we havethis right. And who dare lay 
the finger of ironon the lips of America?” You say: 
** ‘Lhere was a time once when gag-law ruled; but that 
time has gone by. ‘There is perfect freedom of speech 
in our community.” Yes, that is true so far as physical 
repression goes, and so far as physical violence goes; 
but hberty of speech is not yet perfect. Men are not 
altogether safe in our fieest communities in uttering 
their honest conviction in a straightforward, manly, 
gentlemanly way. When a man does so, he is liable to 
be gagged apd suffocated by a foul torrent of abuse 
upon the part of some demagog of a politician selling 
himself for votes, or some bigoted sectarian courting 
Church preferment at the cost of Americanism, or some 
newspaper which sells its columns for aprice. Whena 
yan runs the risk of being defamed, branded, 
held up to ridicule for the utterance of the 
truth, tree speech in America is not yet fully 
free. The independent American Press has a great re- 
spansibility and mission here. It should invite and 
protect free discussion. It should taboo defamation 
and offensive personality. It should demand pure logic. 
lt should draw a broad line ef demarkation between a 
discussion and a tirade, It should use its power to sup- 
press every evil which hinders and mars free speech in 
our own land, 

Allow me now to direct your thoughts to our 


AMBRICAN INSTITUTIONS: 


Among the American institutions to be guarded are 

(a.) Our National Days, ’ 

The Fourth of July, and the Twenty-second of Febru- 
ary, and the Thanksgiving Day of November, are na- 
tional factors in bmiding up the life of the Republic, 
When these days are properly kept they instruct and 
inspire. They take us back to the heroic past that we 
see the price paid for our liberties. They unfold the 





great drama of our history. They keep our fathers’ 
deeds from becoming dead facts; they make them vital 
memories, They make us feel that we are heirs of great 
responsibility and privilege. They are national pedes- 
tals holding up great historic facts. America possesses 
incarnated heroisms, and these days enshrine them. 
Europe, keep your dead saints and fossil remains of 
past despotisms. We have something better; we have 
American heroes. We may not have the cathedrals 
and the abbeys and the art galleries, and the ruins of 
the Old World; but we have men, We have been build- 
ing men from the very start, and these fill with interest 
the hours of our natioial days. It is good for us to be 
brought into constant fellowship with these men 
through the celebration of these days. They are the 
mainspring of our noblest ambitions; they make us feel 
the possibility of a great life. It is the most hopeful of 
all our human attributes, this capacity of ours to be 
touched and thrilled and inspired by that which is great 
in our ancestors; it is the germ of all advance, The 
essence of the father’s faith is still the elixir of the 
children’s life. We are invigorated by contact with the 
great resolves of our American fathers. Patriotism feeds 
upon local traditions, historic events, and the memories 
of famous men. Patriotism cannot become full and 
round and rich until it glows with retrospect as well as 
with prospect. It is not possible for a nation to over- 
estimate its indebtedness to the past, or to the noble 
men of the past; it can never be separated from these 
men, nor from the gifts which they have given it, The 
past lives in the present; this is so of every nation. Take 
England and look at it as an illustration. What is 
England? The millions that to-day are living there on 
that island—are these England? These are not the true 
conception of England. England consists of these mil- 
lions with a great, large plus. For the true conception 
of England, you must take in all the kings and states- 
men and patriots and orators and poets and cabinets of 
the centuries gone by. Let a hostile nation declare war 
against England and try to tread out its spirit and influ- 
ence, What would it find? It would find that it needed 
a force sufficient to crush forty generations. In such an 
event the great dead of Westminster Abbey and the 
honored names of Oxford and Cambridge would spring 
forward, and give the present millions the immense mo- 
mentum of their spirit. 

Fellow citizens, it is a grand thing fora nation tu have 
grand men for ancestors, and to have a history whose 
first pages are crowded with interest, and whose open- 
ing chapters are filled with God, and with human hero- 
ism, the product of union with God. Sucha history 
will send a holy and inspiring thrill through the body 
politic age after age. Such ancestors will stand as eter- 
nal sentinels, guarding the liberties of the nation, and 
the principles of the nation, and the faith of the nation. 
Such men will rebuke, and command, and lead the na- 
tion perpetually. Our national days keep usin touch 
with the grand men of the past. 

A few years ago, George William Curtis said in one 
of his addresses: ‘‘ To-morrow is the Fourth of July. It 
is our National Festival. Yet half the population of 
our greatest city will have no knowledge of the sublime 
significance of the day, no kindling pride, no arousing 
enthusiasm as the Stars and Stripes greet the auspicious 
morning.” The same words might have been uttered 
yesterday. They are a true picture of the present state 
of the city of New York. But such a state should not 
be allowed to continue. The day should be so celebra- 
ted, and so pushed to the front, that it will be a public 
educator. Itcan be so used that it will cultivate ten- 
drils of sentiment and reverence for our national and 
historic memories. 

Iargue for the celebration of the Day of Independ- 
ence, Let the bells everywhere ring. Let the art of 
pyrotechnic throw its blazing beauties into the evening 
sky, and rival for the moment the outflashing stars. 
Let the brazen-tbroated cannon proclaim the principles 
of our civil liberty with the voice ef thunder. Let our 
national songs be sung, and let orations be delivered 
which will idealize our country, and our heroes, and our 
institutions, and our principles, and our destiny. 

(b) Our Ballot-boxr, 

There is nothing more valuable in all this land than 
that little bit of carpentry, the ballot-box. How can we 
guard it? By looking after the qualifications of voters; 
by keeping out all spurious ballots; by disfranchising 
all traitors; by preventing false registration; by insisting 
on an honest count, North and South aud East and 
West. We must keep the ballot-box in the broad sun- 
light, and insist upon inspecting every act of every elec- 
tor, who drops his vote into the box, and of every 
official who handles the box. Honesty has hhothing to 
fear from this. Honesty invites inspection. The law 
must always have the keenest twist on the neck of sus- 
picious voters, and corrupt officials, and corporations 
that bulldoze, and men who buy votes and men who 
sell them. All these should meet the same fate. They 
should be outlawed and have their civil privileges for- 
ever taken from them. 

Beyond this, we must make high demands of all who 
ask for the suffrage of their fellow citizens. God should 
be consulted here. And this is what God says when the 
citizen asks him: ‘‘ For whom shall I vote?” ‘ Thou 
shalt provide out of the people able men, such as fear 
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God, men of truth, hating covetousness; and thou shalt 
place such over you as rulers.” 

There is one special thought which I wish to utter 
just here. It is this: If the ballot-box is to be made 
effective for the preservation of our national instity. 
tions, and for the expression of the sovereignty of the 
people, the caucus must be taken and controlled by the 
best men of the land. Here is where the failure ig, 
The primary isthe point of control in American poli- 
tics. The larger conventions and even the elections ge]. 
dom do more than ratify what has been settled here, 
When bad men and the enemies of our nationality make 
the nominations in the caucus, the voting of good men 
is nullified. The only thing left them, as in the city of 
New York, is to vote for their favorite immigrant. Is 
it not largely the case that the votes which good men 
carry tothe polls are often dictated by bad men, whom 
no prudent merchant would ever think of trusting with 
his property? The danger to vur country comes from 
our good men. It is the old parable of Jotham over 
again. The olive tree, and the fig tree, and the vine 
refuse to rule; and the result is the bramble is made 
king and the whole forest is set on fire and consumed, 
The men of the bramble type never fail to be present at 
the caucus, and never lose a vote, and never refuse an 
office. There are some men who do not go the ballot- 
box because of conscience, They claim that they serve 
their nation by their public protest. Ido not speak of 
them. I speak of those who believe in the use of the 
ballot, but who refuse to live up to their ballot. They 
plead business engagements, inconvenience, the com. 
pany of the unwashed against whom they are compelled 
“to rub at the polls, These men have the country in 
their hands, and they can save it. These men give dig. 
nity to the caucus, and dignity to the ballot-box. By 
respecting the caucus, and by respecting the ballot-box, 
these men can lead all others to respect the caucus and 
the ballot-box. These are the men to be aroused, and 
combined, and wheeled into line. Let these men do 
their full duty as citizens, and this nation of ours will 
soon be a nation at its very best. 

Do you realize how many stay-aways there are? In 
1888, there were 4,000,000 absentees from the polls, 
About every fourth man an absentee; 80,000 sons of 
Ohio absent, 195,000 sons of Pennsylvania absent, 280,000 
sons of New York absent. ; 

In New York City, in 1885, of 260.000 voters only 200,- 
000 cast votes; and less than 25,000 attended the cau- 
cuses. That is, 60,000 were absent, and the 25,000 cau- 
cus men controlled the 200,000 voters. One man at the 
caucus was equal to four men at the polle. In this land 
where the ballot is the key to the possession of the Gov- 
ernment, such a state of affairs is a burning shame. 
There is not an atom of the Fourth of July init. Voting 
by the American citizen is just as sacred to-day as sign- 
ing the Declaration of Independence was one hundred 
and fifteen years ago. Stay-aways are not the material 
out of which to make duplicates of the heroes of 1776. 
The right to vote, upon a moment’s thought, resolves 
itself into the obligation to vote. Absence from the 
polls is contempt heaped upon the Government. Now, 
when the best of men heap contempt upon the Govern- 
ment, what wonder is it that the worst of men use it as 
they please? Our country needs an awakening of its 
voters. When that awakening comes there will be a re- 
demption from corruption and misrule in the worst 
governed cities of the Republic. In my brief life I have 
seen both New York and Boston redeemed under an 
awakening of the veters, and if the awakening had con- 
tinued, they would have stayed redeemed. If there are 
20,000,000 voters in our Republic, then each man of us 
carries a twentieth-million part of the responsibility of 
our country. That does not seem much, and because it 
looks little, we may be careless; but it is as much re- 
sponsibility as any man is equal to, even tho he do his 
very best. 

Fellow citizens, do not abdicate the throne of Ameri- 
can rule. You cannot without sinning against the mea 
of the past; you cannot without sinning against your 
own children, who must inherit your neglect. Thus far 
the success of these United States as a Federal Union 
has been effected by the watchfulness and public spirit 
of millions of men who have made a patriotic sacrifice 
of the leisure and mental force spared from bread-win- 
ning occupations. They attended to the affairs of the 
village, the county, the State. This costly expenditure 
must continue. It is the price of Liberty and Union. 

(c) Our Free State Schools, 

These are subjected to an opposition unknown to any 
other of our American institutions. Let them once be 
captured, and in a very few decades the nation itself is 
captured. There are at least 15,000,000 children of # 
school age in our Republic. In ten or tifteen years they 
will constitute the nation. Let this generation of cbil- 
dren and the two generations of children immediately 
following it be filled with an ism in deadly conflict with 
Americanism, and Americanism is no more. Our Pub- 
lic School system is our defense against such a fate. 
Aristotle said: ‘‘The teacher of youth is the master of 
society.” A parallel saying to this is the proverb: 
“« What you sow in the school you reap in the nation.” 

The question of the hour is, How can we keep 0 
public school system intrenched in power? One answer 











is, Talk the schools up and make public sentiment theirs. 
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They are the’ people’s schools. Ring the changes on that 
fact. They are of the people, by the people, and for the 

ple. They are American in conception and in spirit 
and in principle. They are built upon the cornerstone 
of exact and equal justice for ali. Allin them have an 
equality before the law. The only recognized royalty is 
virtue, and the only reigning aristocracy is true worth 
displayed in brains, application and behavior. They 
command some of the best American talent for commis- 
sioners, trustees, and teachers. Each school is a tem 
perance society. Each school is a little germinant re- 
public. If each school or any school were a germinant 
monarchy or hierarchy, it would be un-American. Tne 
public school system is the digestive organ of the body 
politic, and it is needed to help settle the perplexing 
problem of immigration. The children of our foreign- 
born parents come into these echools and learn our 
language, and drink in our spirit, and fall into our ways 
of thinking, believing, acting. We have been wonder- 
fully unified, and our schools deserve the greatest 
credit. You know how unified the people of the North 
were during our Civil War, and how soldiers and gen- 
erals, from all descents and religions and classes, fought 
shoulder to shoulder in the field. It was the education 
which these received in the schools of the State that 
made this possible. If this union and loyalty shall con- 
tinue, we must stand by the public schools. 

But I hear you ask, Whence comes the greatest danger 
to our public schools? I reply, From narrow, bigoted, 
sectarian religion. Our schools tolerate all religious 
sects, but all religious sects will not tolerate them. 
There are a number of imported religious sects that 
canvot flourish in our Republic, altho they have a free 
field and equal protection with all othere. If they in- 
crease at all, their increase is not a growth, but an ac- 
cretion by means of immigration. These are the per- 
sonalities that are raising traitor hands against our 
schools. They have already introduced secession and 
schism. The schism to-day counts 6,000 sectarian 
schools, and the secession numbers three-quarters of a 
million of America’s children who have been dragooned 
into these schools, ‘‘ Give us the schools and we can 
build up our churches” is their plea, It is my convic- 
tion that a Church which cannot build itself up under 
existing American institutions isin some way out of 
joint with Americanism, does not really belong here, 
has no mission here, and ought not to flourish here. 
Everything that ought to flourish here does flourish 
here. 

Two hundred and fifty years of life on this continent 
gives our public schools the right of priority and sway 
here. In view of this I challenge sectarian rivals and 
substitutes, and demand from them a reason for being. 
What is your aim? What is your claim? Against what 
are you a protest? What fault have you to find with 
our schools which have pre-empted this land before 
you? Who are you? Whois your head? Why do your 
teachers wear a regalia? What does that regalia sym- 
bolize? 

I have read too much history to trust the dominance 
of a religious sect in the institutions of the State. His- 
tory forgets nothing. It shows what the Courch has 
done when it has claimed civil supremacy. The specters 
of the past will not down. The soaked soil of Spain 
sends up a mist of steaming blood. Our newspapers 
celebrate the anniversary of St. Bartholomew. The 
torture-chambers are still pointed out to the tourists. 
Besides this sectarian education has always been limited, 
and its progress in adopting the newer and better 
methods slow, A sectarian education is not what'a ripen- 
ing American needs, Sectarian schvols segregate, isolate, 
separate one set of children from the interests and sym- 
pathies of all other sets, and plant antagonisms in the 
cradle to continue to the grave. Is the cleavage of our 
population Americanism? 

It is asserted that sectarian schools are built in an- 
swer to the demands of the parental conscience. This 
fine talk about parental conscience and parental authori- 
ty being grieved at State acting as an educator is all 
pure fiction, The conflict is solely between the sect 
and the State as to who shall have the child. Parents 
have no voice in sectarian schools, and never originate 
them, 

It 1s urged that our schools are godless, and that this 
is the reason for the introduction of sectarian schools, 
The charge of godlessness is false, It is true that it 
does not have a Church creed, and is not manned by 
pulpiteers, and does not allow the intrusion of proselyt- 
ism, and does not dress its officials in the uniform of 
ecclesiastics; but God is not confined to these things, 
neither is genuine religion. The truths of mathematics 
are not gedless, neither are the truths of history, 
neither are the truths of science; but these are taught in 
our public schools, 

The common morality of the American people is 
Christian morality; that morality is inculcated in our 
Schools, All that can be achieved by education in the 
way of religion and morality centers in the superior 
teacher with the commanding manhood or womanhood; 
for religion and morality mean finally just the amount 
of the true and the beautiful and the good that we can 
realize in our character and life. Our schools have sim- 
ply thousands of such teachers, and they have God in 
their characters and ways. They are tremulously sen- 
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sitive to the highest ideals of truthfulness, and chastity, 
and unselfishness, and patriotism, and consecration to 
the service of man, While under them our million 
children feel the power of a pure example and have 
their spirits touched to fine issues. 

The greatest menace in the rivalry of our public 
schools is the demand for the division of the public 
school funds among sectarian educators. To divide 
these funds would be to put a premium upon the rivals 
and exalt them to an equality, Our schools have vast 
areas of real estate, rich land-grants, and such a division 
means far beyoad what the average mind imagines. In 
dealing with this menace the words of General Grant 
are in place, uttered years ago, if I remember correctly 
on this very ground, and from this platform: 

‘Let us all labor to add all needful guarantees for the 
more perfect security of free thought, free speech, aud free 
press, pure morals, unfettered religious sentiments, and of 
equal rights and privileges to all men irrespective of 
nationality, color or religion. Encourage free schools and 
resolve that not one dollar in money appropriated to 
their support, no matter how raised, shall be appropri- 
ated to the support of any sectarian school. Resolve that 
either the State or Nation, or both combined, shall sup- 
port institutions of learning sufficient to afford to every 
child growing up io the land the opportunity of a good 
common-schood education.”’ 

4. Loyalty to Americanism enjoins the Duty of looking 
after the Integrity and Wholeness of our Nationality. 

We must see to it that there is no division of loyalty 
upon the part of the citizens of our Republic. We must 
see to it that when the diffcrent races of the wide world 
come to our shores they be merged as speedily as pos- 
sible into our American humanity. We are a wonder- 
fully conglomerate people. In the midst of the multi- 
tude of races who sweep to and fro through our broad 
land, it is pretty hard to define just what our national- 
ity is. We are in the condition of the man against 
whom the census taker ran, and to wnom he put the 
usual question: ‘‘What is your nationality, sii?” 
“That,” said the man, “‘is precisely what I have been 
trying to find outall my life, and perhaps you can assist 
me, as you are an expert in dealing with nationalities. 
My father was English; my mother was French; I was 
born on a Dutch ship, which was sailing under a 
Spanish flag; and which was trading in Turkish waters, 
Now whatam I?” Altho we may not be able to tell what 
our nationality is constituently, we know what it is 
legally, and we know what we mean to make it practi- 
cally and ultimately. We mean that practically and 
ultimately it shall be American, and nothing but Ameri- 
can, The American Republic exists here for the purpose 
of becoming supreme. In Europe there is Iceland for 
the Irish who will not consent to be reconstructed, and 
ltaly for Italians of the same type; and Rome for Roman- 
ists who mean to be more Roman than American, and 
who prefer a reigning Courch to a reigning State (?), and 
Germany for every unworkable German, and France for 
the Fienchman who has determined to be eternally 
fussy. Butonthis continent, from Plymouth Rock on 
east to the Golden Gate on the west; on this continent, 
from the Alaskan snows on the north to the, tropical 

water of the Mexican Gulf on the south, there is room 
only for Americans. Nowit is not illiberal in us, nor 
small in us, to push Americanism to the front as we do. 
No, for in Americanism there is room enough and 
breadth enough for all the races who will unify with us. 

America ex.ets for the world, and it is an axiomatic 
thing that America can serve the world only as it is 
American. Americanism is the broadest kind of hu- 
manitarianism, and the widest type of cosmopolitanism. 
Hence the cultivation of the highest kind of American- 
ism is the truest and best service which we can render 
our oppressed fellow-men of all lands, and of all king- 
doms. 

When our Republic was organized, and the battle for 
liberty fought and won, and the national institutions 
which we now enjoy inaugurated, and their intended 
future planned, it occurred to American patriots that 
it would be a generous thing to invite others to the en- 
joyment of these blessings and to this grand land of 
ours. So our Republic unfurled its flag of welcome in 
the sky, and waved an invitation to nations far and 
near. In its generosity it opened its doors of citizen- 
ship to the wide world. But were there no conditions 
to citizenship? Were not the nations invited for a 
special object? Ob, yes. They were invited for this 
object: To build up the institutions which our fathers 
had founded, and to guard the rights which our fathers 
had purchased with their blood. They were invited to 
work out Americanism, They were invited for devel- 
opment, not for revolution. It was a distinct under- 
standing that each man and each woman who accepted 
the invitation accepted the object of it also. Anything 
else would have been courting suicide upon the part of 
our Republic. A strict oath of naturalization was built 
up as a door of entrance. In that oath every man who 
became an American citizen was required to renounce 
forever and entirely all allegiance to every other polit- 
iealpower. He was required to put all other authorities 
into subserviency to the authority of the American 
nationality. When he took the oath he said, America 
from this time forward shall be supreme. 

Now, all this is easily understood. No honest man 








dare take that oath with a mental reservation. If any 





man dare, he steals his citizenship, and. no more owns it 
than the thief who plucks your watch from your pocket 
owns your watch. How do you treat such a thief? You 
take the watch from him, You do more than that, 
Now all this is easily understood. When a man who is 
born into this Republic by naturalization, and takes the 
oath according to its intent, our institutions receive a 
new defender, and an additional element of strength. 
The oath of naturalization says to every man who seeks 
citizenship in our State: You must subordinate every- 
thing to America. There is noclass here, you must give 
up class, There is no union of Church and State here. 
If that be your creed, you must give that creed up. 
There is nothing here but Americanism, aud you swear 
that there shall be nothing here but Americanism. The 
oath of naturaiization says to every man: We will not 
tolerate here the petty differences and factions of the old 
fatherlands. Leave them behind. We demand that 
men knocking at the gates of the nation, and seeking 
citizenship in this Republic, shall bring to us simply 
themselves, The Oath of Naturalization is an Oath of 
Purgation, The man who takes it, without mental res- 
ervation, and swears it according to its true spirit and 
im port,gives up every allegiance to every foreign power, 
and is born into a new civil life—a life of absolute loyal- 
ty to the Corporate Personality called the American 
Republic, Let us see to it that we make public senti- 
ment so loyal and so American, that every foreign thing, 
man, school, institution, Church, shall be absorbed and 
assimilated by the principles and purposes of our exist- 
ing State; or else shall be openly and unequivocally re- 
jected, shall be openly and unmistakably stamped in 
the legible letters of all the languages of the world as 
** UN-AMERICAN,” 

There is only one way of transporting the waters of 
the Tiber, and the Danube, and the Rhine, and the 
Seine, and the Thames, that they may flow peaceably in 
the channels of the Charles, and the Connecticut, and 
the Merrimac, and the Hudson, and the Columbia, and 
the Mississippi. That way is by evaporation and con- 
densation. The evaporation takes place in Europe; the 
condensation takes place here. Itis the action of the 
American atmosphere; and the process in our American 
sky-dome is so complete that each water-drop distilled 
is so American that there is in it not the least taint or 
tinge of Tiber, Danube, Rhine, Seine, Thames, The 
American idea is that on American soil race shall merge 
into race as crystal water merges into crystal water to 
flow on as a sparkling River of Life. 

Let us declare to the on-looking world by our person- 
ality, our principles, our affinities and our institutions, 
that we decree that Ultimate America shall be the 
America of the Pilgrims developed, idealized, tranfig- 
urcd—America with Plymouth Rock forever unhewn. 
As an American citizen, I give you this as my motto for 
his anniversary day of our National Independence: 

One country for all; one constitution for all; one 
standard of loyalty for all; one class of free, public, 
Scate, nonsectarian schools for all; one sacred ballot-box 
for all; one type of citizenship for all; one Declaration 
of Independence for all; one national language for all, 
one flag, the Stars and Stripes, for all; one sovereign 
for all, and that the sovereign will of the people, exer- 
cised in accordance with the spirit and the purpose of 
the National Constitution. 

My task is finished. I have given you high ideals, and 
I call upon fellow citizens to do their part to translate 
them into life. Timid souls devoid of enterprise will 
call upon me to lower my standard. I cannot. I will 
not, For there is not an ideal presented to-day that is 
impracticable. When I hear the demand to lower my 
ideal, I think of the answer which the Scotch standard- 
bearer sent back to his commander, and I make his an- 
swer mine, The standard bearer pressed forward and 
up the hight which the regiment was storming. In his 
eagerness to lead and to win, he pushed away in advance 
of the regiment. The slow and over-cautious command- 
er sent him this order: ‘‘ Bring the standards down to 
the regiment.” The reply which the brave man sent 
back to the commander was: ‘‘ Bring the regiment up to 
the stundards!” Icannot bring down my ideal. That 
is not the duty of the hour, The duty of the hour is 
that American citizens bring up their patriotism to the 
ideal. When our patriotism matches the true ideal 
match, then, with radiant faces, we can turn to our 
country and address it in the well-known words of our 
beloved poet: 

“. . . Sailon, Oship of State! 
Sailon, O Union, strong and great! 
Humanity with all its fears, 
With all its hopes of future years, 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate! 
We know what master laid thy keel, 
What workmen wrought thy ribs of steel, 
Who made each mast and sail and rope, 
What anvils rang, what hammers beat. 
In what a forge and what a heat 
Were shaped the anchors of thy hope! 
Fear not each sudden sound and shock, 
Tis but the wave, and not the rock; 
"Tis but the flapping of the sail, 
And not a rent made by the gale! 
In spite of rock and tempest's roar, 
In spite of false lights on the shore, 
Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea! 
Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears, 








Our faith triumphant o'er our fears, 
Are all with thee, are all with thee!” 
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Dr, Warp :—I move that a vote of thanks be given 
by this audience to the speakers who have addressed us 
to-day; and I would ask that the President put that 
motion; but, as we are indebted to him so much for his 
help to-day and for the urbane manner in which he has 
conducted the exercises, I venture to put the motion 
myself, 

[The motion was seconded by Mr. Jonathan Trumbull 
and unanimously carried, amidst cheers and applause. ] 

THE PRESIDENT OF THE Day :—I should be glad to 
have the voice of every man and woman for another 
vote, I move that our hearty thanks and best wishes 
be extended to our friend, Henry C. Bowen, 

[This motion was carried in a like hearty and enthu- 
siastic manner. | 

GENERAL Howarp;—I want to make an amendment 
to that, altho the vote has been taken. I ask you all to 
get out your handkerchiefs and wave them and give 
three cheers for Mr. Bowen. 

[This military form of expressing appreciation and 
thanks was carried out in response to the General’s 
suggestion.| 

After singing, the audience was dismissed with the 
benediction. “ 
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THE MEADOW NEST. 


BY OLIVE THORNE MILLER, 





A BIRD’s nest in the middle of a meadow is as isolated 
as if on an island; for the most eager bird student, tho 
he may look and long afar off, will hesitate before he 
harrows the soul of the owner of the fair waving sea of 
grass by trampling it down. In such a secure place, 
among scattered old apple trees, a pair of veeries last 
July set up their household, surrounded and protected 
from every enemy who does not wear wings. 

They were late in nesting, for young veeries were out 
everywhere. Doubtless the first home had been de- 
stroyed, and they had selected this retreat in the midst 
of the tall grass for its seclusion and apparent safety. 

What dismay, then, must have filled the heart of the 
timid creatures when there arrived, one morning, a 
party of men and horses and machines, who proceeded 
at once, with the clatter and confusion which follows 
the doings of men, to lay low their green protecting 
walls, and expose their cherished treasures to the greed 
or the cruelty of their worst enemies! Not less their 
surpriso and grief when, after the uproar of cufting, 
raking and carrying away their only screen, there 
entered the silent but watchful spies, who planted their 
stools in plain sight, to take note of all their doings. 

The nest, with its babies three, was wide open to the 
sun; no one could pass without seeing it. It wasina 
cluster of shoots growing up from the roots of an old 
apple tree, aud so closely crowded between them that 
its shape was oval. 

The nestlings were nearly ready to fly, and I hoped 
that birds brave enough to come out of the woods and 
build among apple trees would be less afraid of people 
than the weods-dwellers. So when I learned of my 
comrade’s discovery I hastened at once to make the ac- 
quaintance of this, our fourth nesting-veery of the sum- 
mer. 

The parents were absent when I seated myself at some 
distance from their homestead to wait. They soon came, 
together, with food in their mouths; but their eager, 
happy manner vanished at sight of me, and they aban- 
doned themselves to utter despair, after the manner of 
veeries. They stood motionless on neighboring perches, 
and cried and bewailed the anticipated fate of those 
babies for all of the short time that I was able to endure 
it. A kingbird came to the tree under which I sat, to 
see for himself the terrible bugaboo, and a robin or two, 
as usual, interested themselves in the affairs of a neigh- 
bor in trouble. 

Thirty minutes proved to be as long as I could bring 
myself to stay, and then I meekly retired to the furthest 
corner of the field, where I made myself as inconspicu- 
ous as possible, and hoped I might be allowed to remain. 
Kingbird and robins accepted the compromise and re- 
turned to their own affairs; but the veeries by turns fed 
the babies and reviled me from a tree near my retreat, 
til I took.pity on their distress and left the orchard alto- 
gether. 

-Not only does the veery exhibit this strong liking for 
solitude, and express the loneliness of the woods more 
perfectly than any other bird, with the exception, per- 
haps, of the wood-pewee; but his calls and cries are all 
plaintive, many of them sensational, and one or two 
really tragic. 

His most common utterance, as he flits lightly from 
branch to branch, is a low, sweet ‘* quee-o,” sometimes 
hardly above a whisper. When everything is quiet 
about him one may often hear an extraordinary per- 
formance. Beginning the usual call of ‘‘ quee-o,” ina 
tender and mournful tone, he will repeat it again and 
again at short intervals, every time with more pathetic 
inflection, till the wrought-up listener cannot resist the 
feeling that the next sound must be a burst of tears. 
Altho his notes seem melancholy to hearers, however, 
the beautiful bird himself is far from expressing that 
emotion in his manner. 

Aside from the enchanting quality of his calls, and 
the thrilling magnetism of his song, the tawny thrush 








is an exceedingly interesting bird. In his reserved way 
he is socially inclined, showing no dislike to an ac- 
quaintance with his human neighbors, and even evinc- 
ing a curiosity and willingness to be friendly, most win- 
ning to see. 

Speak to one who, as you passed, has flown up from 
the ground and alighted on the lowest limb of a tree, 
looking at you with clear, calm eyes. He will not fly; 
he will even answer you. You may stand there half an 
hour and talk to him and hear his low replies. It seems 
as if it were the easiest thing in the world to inspire him 
with perfect confidence, to coax him to a real intimacy. 
But there is a limit to his trustfulness. When he has a 
nest and little ones to protect, as already shown, he isa 
different bird; he is wild with terror, and a distress that 
refuses to be comforted when one approaches the sacred 
spot. 

This unfortunate distrust of one’s intentions makes it 
very hard for a student who loves the individual bird to 
watch his nest. One can’t endure to give pain to the 
gentle and winsome creature. The mournful, despair- 
ing cry of both parents, ‘‘ ke-o-ik! ke-o-ik! ke-o-ik !” 
constantly repeated, makes me, at least, feel like a rob- 
ber and a murderer,and no number of “facts” to be 
gained will compensate me for the suffering thus caused. 

One more phase of veery character I was surprised 
and delighted to learn. Sitting on a log in the edge of 
the woods one evening, just at sunset, [ listened to the 
singing of one of these birds quite close to me, but hid- 
den from sight. I had never been so near a singer, and 
I was surprised to hear, after every repetition of his 
song, a low response, a sort of whispered ‘*chee.” Was 
it his mate answering, or criticising his music? Was it 
the first note of his newly-fledged offspring? Or could 
it be sotto-voce remarks of the bird himself? It was im- 
possible to decide, and I went home much puzzled to ac- 
count for it; but a day or two later the mystery 
was solved—the thrush showed himself to be a hu- 
morist. 

The odd performance vy which I discovered this fact 
I saw through my closed blind. The bird was in plain 
sight on asmall, dead tree, but it wasa retired spot, 
where he was accustomed to see no one, and he evident- 
ly did not suspect that he had a listener. 

He had eaten his fill from a cluster of elder berries I 
had hung on the tree, and he lingered to sing a little, as 
he often did. First he uttered a cull, a loud, clear 
**quee-o,” and followed it instantly by a mocking 
squawk in an undertone. I could hardly believe my 
eyes and ears, and at once gave much closer attention to 
him. As if for the express purpose of convincing me 
that I had not been mistaken, he instantly repeated his 
effort; and after doing so two or three times, he poured 
out his regular song in his sweet, ringing voice, and fol- 
lowed it by a whispered ‘* mew,” almost exactly in the 
tone of pussy herself. 

He was not far from my window, across a small yard, 
and as plainly seen through my glass as tho not six feet 
away. I saw his beak and throat, and am absolutely 
certain that he delivered every note. The absorbed 
singer stood there motionless a long time, and carried 
on this queer conversation with himself. It sounded 
precisely like two birds, one of whom was mocking or 
ridiculing the other in a low tone. 

Sometimes the undertone, as said above, was a 
squawk; again it resembled a squeal; now it was petu- 
lant, as tho the performer scoffed at his own singing; 
and then it was a perfect copy of the song itself, given 
in an indescribably sneering manner. I could think of 
nothing but the way in which one child will sometimes 
mock the words of another. 

It was very droll, as well as exceedingly interesting 
and I hope some day to study further this unfamiliar 
side of the thrush nature. 

After my unsuccessful attempt to disarm tbe fears and 
suspicions of the meadow-nesting thrushes, we left the 
little family to its much loved solitude, and in a day or 
two the whole nestful departed. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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SOME ‘“ HERESIES” WITH RESPECT TO || 
HERESY. 
BY DAVID JAMES BURRILL, D.D., 
PASTOR OF THE COLLEGIATE REFORMED CHURCH, NEW YORK City. 





WE never thought when we leaned over our desks in 
the old village school, tracing along the pages of our 
copy books with wearisome iteration the alliterative 
legend ‘‘ Many Men of Many Minds,” that under our 
cramped fingers we were formulating the rationale of 
intellectual progress. This is a broad world we are liv- 
ing in, broad enough for all sorts and conditions of men; 
but it takes a large-minded man to give elbowroom as 
well as take it. The secret of peace is to agree to differ. 
We may be as dogmatic as we please, providing we al- 
low the same privilege to others. All earnest people 
are pursuing the same quest; but their paths are not 
parallel. At the crossroads comes the danger; however, 
there is nodanger even there if, in deference to God’s 
truce and the right of way, we doff our beavers with 
**Good-morrow, friend. State your argument and let 
us pass on.” Nothing is gained by blows, nothing by 
logomachy, certainly nothing by billingsgate; but every- 
thing by frankness, forcibleness, and keeping sweet. 
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This by way of caveat, for the writer sings the Heretic 
in a minor strain, and, but for the foregoing, might be 
reckoned a bigot, which God forbid! 

One of the current misjudgments as to heresy is found 
in the question “* What is it?” the implication being that 
it cannot be defined. Not that lexicographers are at 
fault; Webster makes it ‘‘ a fundamental error in relig. 
ion,” and Stormonth ‘‘a religious opinion opposed to 
fcripture as interpreted by the doctrinal standards of 
any particular Church”; but the difficulty lies at the 
bar of arraignment. A technical defense may lay Web. 
ster or Stormonth like acid on alkali and dissipate the 
whole issue in effervescence. But to infer therefrom 
that there is no genus heretic would be as unwarranted 
as to say that thievery is a myth because a considerable 
majority of our thieves manage to squeeze through the 
meshes of the law. The “‘ whisper ” ascribed by Priestly 
to Bishop Warburton, ‘‘ Orthodoxy, my lord? Ortho. 
doxy is my doxy and heterodoxy is another man’s 
doxy,” has come to be a strident proverb, but absolutely 
there is nothing in it. Heresy has as distinct outlines 
as arson or forgery or any other sort of moral crooked- 
ness, How, then, is it that the trial of an alieged heretic 
is so apt to be like a game of blind-man’s-bluff? ‘his 
lies in the nature of the case. Given, a human court, 
an influential culprit and a Philadelphia lawyer; and 
hoodwinked Justice has ever a hard time of it. In civil 
cases the Canada line is early sought; in eccesiastival 
cases it is, alas! the pis aller. When all else fails 
you may get out of your denomination by night 
and be safe from extradition. The civil culprit is much 
more particular as to means than the average heretic, 
No prison was strong enough to hold Jack Sheppard, 
but, to his credit be it said, he never in his life held his 
pursuers at bay while he discussed with them the ques- 
tion whether or no there is such a thing as highway 
robbery. He dug his way out like a man; but your 
ecclesiastical Artful Dodger does not ecruple to escape 
through a loophole in the law or a definition ajar. Yet, 
back of it all, everybody knows what heresy means. 
The standard of denominational orthodoxy is as clearly 
set forth in the various denominational symbols as civil 
loyalty is outlined in the Constitution of the United 
States. But beyond this, and more to our purpose, 
there is a broad definition held in common by all 
branches of the Universal Church of Christ. It is fur- 
nished by the historical consensus, which is better than 
a hundred dictionaries. The Churchis founded on Jesus 
Christ as set forth in the Scriptures, on the Word incar- 
nate as portrayed in the Word written; and Orthodoxy, 
by universal and immemorial consent, is loyalty to this 
binomial Word of God. Whatever else and above may 
be required in any particular body of believers, this is 
the maximum of requirement and the minimum as well 
in that world-wide fellowship which we call the Holy 
Catholic Church. 

A second error, in this connection, is the association 
of heresy with ‘* honest doubt.” No one questions that 
there is such a thing as honest doubt, however much we 
may deplore it. The most vigorous defender of the faith 
probably has his modicum of it. But the Heresy that 
walks about with a feather in its hat and a c*ip on its 
shoulder, airing its vast pretensions and hooting, owl- 
like, at the simple-hearted devotees of old-fashioned 
truth, is to Honest Doubt as Don Quixote posing in the 
guise of a puissant knight to sweet Jeanie Deans 
plodding afvot with tears and misgivings to open a dun- 
geon door. Honest Dorbt is modest to a fault. It 
knows the tremendous value of a truth, and ever fears 
to belittle or molest it. There is nothing of flippancy in 
this quarter, nor of impertinence, nor of supercilious 
bravado. It never smears the face of a creed with phos- 
phorus, and stands off, to make sport of it, for it knows 
that credo is the very basis and shibboleth of character. 
It scorns a band-wagon, and posts no bills to say ‘‘ Come 
and see me leap through a blazing hoop!” And Honest 
Doubt is honest, above all. It breaks no ordination 
vows nor quibbles with them, but, mayhap, outgrowing 
its environment, moves on with charitable grace to 
other fields. It would die of shame if forced to sit ina 
professor’s chair and eat stolen bread from a dead man’s 
larder. And Honest Doubt is hopeful. Its function is 
not to demolish for the sake of hearing a crash, but to 
clear the space for a new temple. Its twilight is not the 
gloom that settles into an Egyptian darkness, but the 
twilight of the morning when all is hushed to catch the 
earliest song of the skylark and the voice of labor in the 
dewy fields. Honest Doubt is ever helpful, too; not 
snatching away the crutch of the poor cripple who 
‘* just knows, and knows no more, his Bible true”; but 
lending a hand to every earnest seeker after truth. 
‘« For God’s eake,” wrote bewildered Goethe to a skep- 
tical friend—‘“‘ for God’s sake tell me no more of your 
unbeliefs. I have enough of myown. Butéaf you know 
anything, if you have discovered any truth, let me 
share it with you.” There is deep wisdom in what 
James Russell Lowell says: 

“ O thou whose days are yet all spring, 
Faith, blighted once, is past retrieving: 
Experience is a dumb. dead thine; 
The victory’s in believing!” 

A third error worth noting lies in the assumption that 
heresy goes cheek by jowl with progressive thought 
There are some things which the controversies of the 
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past have settled; they were problems once, but they 
are postulates now; and the part of wizdom is to take 
advantage of such results. He who insists on demon- 
strating the axioms of Euclid will be gathered to his 
fathers before he has reached the Pons Asinorum. Time 
spent in proving God and immortality is love’s labor 
lost. and worse than lost; for it crowds out the consider- 
ation of truths lying further on. A heretic is one who 
refuses to accept the fundamentals until they shall have 
been brought forth seriatim out of his own labor pains. 
The toil of past centuries in his behalf goes for nothing. 
A housewife who should put her sewing-machine into a 
corner to await the result of her investigations with a 
perforated fishbone would scarcely he called a progress- 
ive seamstress; and a farmer who put aside his gang- 
plow until be had worked up along all the processes 
from an Egyptian forked stick, might pass in his own 
esteem for a progressive husbandman, but the world 
would think him something of a fool. Why, then, 
should we applaud a certain class of theologians for re- 
jecting the labor-saving products of the past? The 
cheapest notoriety in the world is to be had by calling 
the credenda in question. Here is a man who doubts 
God, doubts inspiration, doubts the atonement of 
Christ; let him but proclaim his doubts from the plat- 
form of faith, and the claqueur gather about him. 
“Lo, the progressive thinker! Mark how he frees him- 
self from the shackles of creed and symbol; how he 
towers above the bondslaves of dogma. He is a hun- 
dred years ahead of his time.” A progressive thinker, 
forsooth! He’s a relic of the paleozoic age. The only 
progressive thinker in this world is the man who thinks 
further than his forbears, and who, to that purpose, 
climbs upon their shoulders and looks away on ever 
broadening landscapes of spiritual and eternal truth. 

A fourth error is in the statement, lately much hack- 
neyed, that ‘* the heretics of yesterday are the orthodox 
believers of to-day.” A recent book by Dr. S, E. Her- 
rick, bearing the title, ‘‘ Some Heretics of Yesterday,” 
presumes to appropriate for its uses the, sacred names of 
Wiclif, Huss, Savonarola, Latimer, Cranmer, Melanch- 
thon, John Knox, Calvin, Coligny, William Brewster 
and the Wesleys! It is a libel against the dead mighties, 
These men fought for a creed, adventured their lives for 
orthodoxy, and without exception lifted up voices of 
thunder against the current heresies of their times. 
They *‘ stood in the ways and asked for the old paths, 
and cried: ‘ Walk therein; and ye shall find rest unto 
your souls.’ Our Lord himself bas been ca'led a here- 
tic: yet who dors not know how vigorously he defended 
the old landmarks of truth? Or who does not remem- 
ber the fierce woes which he fulminated against the 
vainglorious and irreverent rabbis who had presumed to 
improve upon old-time precepts by overlaying them 
with heretical innovations? If we would find the real 
heretics of yesterday we must pursue our search in un- 
consecrated graveyards, Thereare Hymenzus and Phi- 
letus, Celsus, Arius and Pelagius, Volney, Bolingbrooke, 
Thomas Paine, Voltaire, Hosea Ballou, Joseph Priestly, 
Theodore Parker, and numberless others who:e names 
are moss gr»wn on the marble. All such in their day 
sprang upand flourished like mushrooms; but they 
never overtopped the tall trees which grew in the Lord’s 
forest, tho some—and possibly they themselves—thought 
they did, Some of their kin are living now, still claim- 
ing a monopoly of culture, still insisting that this isa 
porr, hide-bound world, and that they are the only free- 
meninit. For, as Tom Moore says: ; 

“Mad as Christians used to be, , 
About the thirteenth century, 
Theré’s lots of Christians can be had 
In this, the nineteenth, just as mad.” 

One more error with reference to heresy; to wit, that, 
itis popular. It is, indeed, sensational and that in the 
worst sense, It revamps old fads and worn-out soph- 
isms,and makes them look so fresh and lifelike that 
Mrs. Jarley herself could scarcely tell them from living 
truths. It elbows reverence aside and jostles past the 
scholarship of the world, shouting ‘‘I am Sr Oracle, 
and when I ope my lips let no dog bark!” It prates 
fluently of progress and the Zeitgeist and seems to be 
naking great headway; but when its numerical results 
are spread before the public gaze they remind one of 
Varacalla’s plate of nightingales’ tongues. At this mo- 
ment Heresy has hold of the rope that works the whistle, 
but Truth is still ranning the Engine. The alarm brings 
fluttering to many hearts. These heretics are a disturb- 
lng people. We are afraid lest they devour the heritage 
of the Lord; but until they can muster more than their 
present corporal’s guard at Andover the superannuated 
old lovers of a trustworthy Bible may hope still for a 


brief respite from death. A little girl, whose pet dog 
Was barking lustily at the militia, called to her mother 
iN great trepidation, *‘ Oh, Mamma, come quick! Gip’s 
song to bite the army!” But at last accounts the 
arhy was safe, and Gip had gone indoors to curl him- 
self up on his rug. ‘The thing which hath been shall 

Loere are nowes in the sky above and in the earth 
beneath; but God reigns, the truth is safe, and the 
World grows better every day. 





-...The young King of Spain, who has just completed his 


‘itth year, is beginning to ride upon ponies. His activi 
Willful disposition and inquisitive carte make aoe 


Pcontrast to his more tranquil- sisters. In two 
have a separate nousehold, and al- 
Teady off the attendance of bis Asturian 


he has shaken 
luree, showing @ marked preference for male attendants. 
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Sine Arts. 


AMERICAN ART AT THE PARIS SALON. 
BY AGNES FARLEY MILLAR. 





VerY few American artists residing at home find it 
worth their while to send their pictures to the Paris Ex- 
hibition. After living some years in Europe, getting their 
training, and in most cases winning their laurels here, 
they return to America and we see them no more. It is, of 
course, easily understood that their life work is to be done 
in their owncountry, and they want to be best known there; 
still it is none the less regrettable, chiefly because it gives 
foreigners an erroneous impression of American art. We 
are constantly seeing the efforts of beginners, very clever, 
highly creditable, but not to be compared to what these 
same beginners produce later on in their career. With the 
exception of half a dozen men who have made their homes 
here, we cannot count with any degree of certainty on any 
artist exhibiting three or four years in succession. Mr. 
Robert Vonnoh, I am glad to quote as an exception to this 
rule, altho he is, I believe, at the moment in Boston; he 
has sent a picture which is among the most discussed 
at the Salon. SinceMr. Vonnoh’s sojourn at Gretz, he has 
become a disciple of the impressionist school. Would 
that in that school there were more like him! The picture 
is called ** Poppies,” and at first sight seems to be nothing 
but a mass of scarlet and violet, but one by one ,the objects 
detach themselves and stand out clear, just as they do 
when our eyes get accustomed to some dazzlingly sunlit 
landscape. The flowers are growing in the field so thickly 
that the grass below them is almost hidden, but the grass 
is there taking its true gray-greem value. In the center of 
the field a girl in a blue print dress is gathering the 
flowers. Her face, as she stoops overthem, is turned full 
upon us, not an ideal face, but a healthy, comely one, such 
as wesee, thank God, on hundredsof peasant maidens. 
Two children are in the field with her; in the background 
is a wagon with a white horse attached to it, in the distance 
a thicket of dark trees, and on a little hill a cottage which 
makes a note of violet in the hazy atmosphere. The abso- 
lute truth of the picture is its most striking characteristic; 
it will,perhaps, for that very reason, never be a popular pic- 
ture, but it will be always beloved of artists. I hear that 
Mr. Vonnoh was three yearsin painting it, and in truth he 
had set himself a difficult task. It is so much easier to 
render shade than sunlight. 

Mr. L. P. Dessar, mages ({ thivk) his début at the Salon, 
with ‘The Departure of the Fishing Boats’’; it is a good pict- 
ure and full of conscientious work, tno somewhat hard and 
painty in parts, and a little trammeled by mannerisms. 
it was painted at Etaples, and shows a groupof fisher men 
and women at the foot of a large crucifix. Thereis an ex- 
aggerated pathos and look of expectant tragedy on some 
of the faces, which seems uncalled for, on what is, after all, 
a most ordinary and every-day occurrence, It seems, how- 
ever, that it is the custom for the fisherfolk of Etaples to 
offer up public prayers, at the moment of the starting of 
the smacks, that their occupants may have not only good 
weather but good luck and heavy hauls. It isa pictur- 
esque incident, and Mr. Dessar has shown discrimination in 
selecting it. His smaller picture,‘‘A Young Mother,’ shows 
a woman leaning against a windowsill and looking across 
her shoulder at her child asleep in its cradle; the time is 
ate afternoon and the sua is full upon the window. . 

Mr. Harry Finney’s “Battle of Flowers” is distasteful 
in composition and negligent in treatment. A girl ina 
black lace dress is seated in a victoria, the back of which 
isa bank of tea roses; she has a flower in her hand and is 
evidently just about to throw it. The real “Battle of 
Flowers,” with all its movement and commotion, is as 
pretty a social scene as any perhaps; but when a bit of it is 
transfixed on canvas, it becomes, as do similar vits from 
ballrooms, etc , hopelessly banal and yulgar. I hope Mr. 
Finney’s picture is not a portrait, if so I am sure that in 
the years to come the original will hate not only her image 
but its author, for having banded her down to posterity 
in such a garish and carnivalesque position. 

Miss Klumpke may always be counted on for good and 
strong work, and this year she is more than true to her 
traditions. ‘‘ Maternal Instruction ” is a summer seene, 
laid in one of the many charming gardens of the charming 
village of Barbizon; a young mother, seated among the 
flowers, is teachiag her little girl to read. Her second pic- 
ture is more complicated, and is an illustration of an imci- 
dent in Emile Zola’s “ Dream,”’ that strangely pure and 
beautiful book waich the master of realism wrote to prove 
that he too could be idealistic when he chose. The hero- 
ine, Angelie, as shown by Miss Klumpke, is sitting with 
her adopted mother at work on some piece of church em- 
broidery; im the background an open window shows us a 
part of the old cathedral; the girl has, for the time being, 
forgotten her life and its surroundings, and, while her eyes 
wander out into the bright sunlight, her mind is stall 
further afield. 

Mr. Humphrey Moore has this year deserted his Japan- 
ese, but the Orient still possesses him. ‘An Interior of 
the Alhambra ’”’ is a brilliant picture, all the more interest- 
ing since the original building has been burnt. A gray- 
pesrded, grave-faced sultan is seated on a divan, mourning 
the loss of his favorite son, and refusing to be comforted by 
his attendants, his minstrels, or even his particular pet, a 
large and learned monkey, which a slave is leading in. The 
picture is full of accurately worked out detail, and very 
rich in color; the grouping of the many figures is well 
managed; but Mr. Moore is past master in this particular. 

Mr. Henry Bisbing’s “ Un the Banks of the Yasel ”’ is 
neither better nor worse than the majority of such produc- 
tions; there is the usual flat landscape, the usual cold gray 
sky, which passes for morning or evening, according to the 
artist’s fancy, the usual herd of cows drinking or looking 
about them, only, in this case, those in the distance are a 
little more shadowy and unsubstantial than usual, I much 








prefer his second picture ‘“‘Spring’’; calves resting in a 
green meadow. 

Mr. Julian Story’s portrait of Miss Eames, the American 
prima donna, is very pleasing; besides her natural beauty, 
the artist has caught his model’s charm of intelligence; 
the color scheme is delicate and harmonious; over a dress 
of pale yellow crape is drawn a cloak of violet velvet. 

Mr. Eugene Vail being best known as a painter of gray 
studies, we were all surprised to see him appear with a 
bright and sunny sky-—a veritable Dutch sky, as indeed it 
should be, arching as it does over the mouth of the Meuse— 
a fleet of outward bound fishing smacks with sails set are 
just leaving the harbor. The picture is instinct with that 
sense of life and movement which distinguishes all this 
artist’s work, and which is even apparent in his second pic- 
ture, a November night scene at Dordrecht. 

It is rare for a débutant to have his picture so well hung 
and so well spoken of as is Mr. George Francis Bradley’s 
“‘Grandpapa’s Travels’’; it is a careful piece of work and 
shows strong evidences of talent. ‘ 

It was a strange whim which moved Mr. P. A. Gross to 
paint the hideous, commonplace remains of the “‘ Parc 
aux Huitres,” atenth-rate restaurant which once formed 
the delight of the tres petit bourgeois, of Havre! Mr. 
Gross has certainly made the most ot his unattractive sub- 
ject; but we turn from it to look with real pleasure on his 
landscape, “‘A View on the Morin.’’ We see just a crook 
ofthe stream as it runs through bushes and high rushes. 
The picture is sympathetic, strong in tone and color, and 
warm with sunlight. 

Mr. Ridgeway Knight’s picture is called ‘The Shepherd 
avd his Friends.”” Where do such shepherds exist, I 
wonder, out of poetry books and Mr. Knight’s pictures? 
He is a charming creation, one must admit, as he leans on 
his stick and chats amicably with his “friends,” a blonde 
and a brunette! Hisstriped cloak is so clean and hangs in 
such graceful folds; the gir.s’ dresses are so fresh (they 
always wear bewitching little bodices laced over snowy 
white camisoles!). Even the sheep look freshly combed and 
washed; the landscape, too, is well arranged, and the water 
has a neatness all its own. A delightful picture altogether 
which sends one away sighing, ‘‘ If only it were real!” 

Charles Sprague Pearce makes a new departure; instead 
of single, life-sized figures, he gives us a group of small 
ones. His picture, ‘‘A Civil Burial,” is rather dismal. 
Outside a cottage are gathered several old women in black; 
there is a coffin covered with a white cloth, and a girl 
kneeling by it; down the narrow village street winds the 
funeral procession. The whole thing might be called a 
harmony in black; and black is, as every une knows, a ter- 
rible thing to deal with. Nevertheless, Mr. Pearce comes 
out of the ordeal successfully: any one less skilled in tecn- 
nique would inevitably have come to grief. 

Yet another surprise. Mr. Weeks, no longer in India 
among the Rajabs and elephants, bas gone to Spain, from 
whence he sends us ‘“‘ Cordova Beggars.’’ Of the three men 
sitting on a low stone parapet, two are shepherds. One has 
a bad foot, and the red bandage on it makes an effective 
note of color. The third man, who is clad in black, has 
laid his bundle ou the ground and gone to sleep; the faces 
of all three are remarkably lifelike. The picture is very 
low in tone, with a background of distant hills and cloudy 
sky. 

“Plain Song,” is a very large canvas—3.30 meters by 
2 50—and is the resuit of Mr. Walter Gay’s late visit to the 
Pyrenees; not but what, so far as that is concerned, it might 
just as well have been painted ia Picardy or the suburbs 
of Paris itself. Ina long, low room a nun of the Order of 
St. Vincent de Paul is seated at a harmonium, while an- 
other stands up, and, with her eyes fixed on a row of girls, 
and her hand raised to keep time, leads the singing. The 
girls are dressed in blue cloth dresses, in tone and texture 
much like that worn by their teuchere; the light coming 
torough a white-curtained window, streams across theiv 
faces, which do not err on the side of beauty. The only color 
in the picture is that furnished by the green and red rib- 
bons the children wear around their necks: the positions of 
the girls are easy and lifelike. Apropos of Mr. Gay, bis 
fine picture of a year ago, ‘‘ The Benediction,” which was 
purchased by the French Government, has been put in the 
National Museum of the Luxembourg. This is great honor 
(the Luxembeurg being the first step on the road to the 
Louvre), and one which, until a year or so ago, had been 
conferred on no American artist but Henry Mosler. 

All lovers of cattle will pause delightedly before Mr. 
Howe’s “ Norman Bu))’”’; a fine beast reposing in a stable 
and gezing out with calm, benignant eyes. He is very 
like his predecessor of a few years back, on whom Mr. 
Howe won his medal; but some good things cannot be too 
often repeated. 

Miss Elizabeth Gardner’s ‘Soap Bubbles” will have 
mary admirers. A young girl and two children are seated 
on an oak chest, at an open window; the elder girl has a 
bowl of soapsuds in her lap, and a bubble which she has 
just blown hangs from the end of a pipe in her hand; the 
second child, kneeling on the chest, bas just plunged her 
pipeinto the froth, while the third, a pretty, dimpled baby, 
stretches out its hand to catch the bubble when it falls. 
The children are very pretty, with pink faces, blue eyes and 
curly hair. Miss Gardner is a most hard working and 
painstaking artist, who has deservedly won great popular- 
ity; her picture this year is certainly one of her best. 

In ‘‘Good Counsel” Henry Mosler shows us two peasant 
women, one old and one young, seated by the roadside. In 
the background show the fed-tiled roofs of the picturesque 
village of Borind. The girl’s face is down turned, and she 
is evidently blushing; her companion is emphasizing with 
raised hand the advice she bestows. 

Walter McEwen has one of his ever delightful Dutch 
interiors, called ‘At the Burgomaster’s.”’ [t is quite small, 
but so admirably hung on the line that not a detail is Icst. 
A peasant woman is telling her story to the magistrate, 
who is standing, while the clerk takes notes of bis state- 


-wents. The coloring is warm, soft and harmonious; the 


faces exquisitely rendered, full of character, and splendidly 
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modeled. It is a companionable picture, and one that 


one would like to live a lifetime with. 

Mrs. Cecil Wentworth’s “ Prayer” is the largest and 
most ambitious thing she has done. In a convent chapel 
two nuns are kneeling on priedieu chairs; a third kueels 
on the floor. The picture is original and clever, tho in 
many respects very faulty. 

Among the pastelists Mr. Rolshoven undoubtedly ranks 
highest; his study of the nude is very charming. A grace- 
ful female figure reclines on a white-draped couch; beneath 
her head is a green pillow; the background is very dark. 
Deep in the shadow one can discern the artist and a friend 
evidently discussing the pose of the model and the method 
of treatment. The flesh tones are very delicate and true. 

PARIS, FRANCE. 








Sanitary. 


DISINFECTION AND DISINFECTANTS. ISOLA- 
TION. 


ISOLATION and disinfection continue to be our chief 
means for preventing the spread_of contagious diseases, 
Pure air, pure water and good food, if not secured, cannot 
be replaced by any artificial measures. Yet we may to 
some extent remedy some of the mistakes we make. 

Besides there are natural decompositions so special in 
locality and in circumstances or so excessive in abundance 
asto need the special intervention of special neutralizers. 
These forced anomalous and artificial decompositions have 
to be dealt with. Just as by certain methods of smother- 
ing we get charcoal, instead of the usual mode of consum- 
ing of wood and store up gases capable of destroying life, 
so we sometimes wholly change the natural order of de- 
composition and beget products full of special risk. The 
knowledge or theories of the past dozen years as to the 
omnipresence of low forms of vegetable life related to 
specific diseases, has not increased the probability that we 
shall be able to remove from human dwelling places all the 
germs or particles of communicable or other diseases. But 
it has put us on the alert to dilute or dissipate these by 
fresh air, by washing, and by the addition of certain arti- 
cles known as disinfectauts aud by isolation to protect 
persouvs from those known to be actually suffering from 
contagious disease. 

Disinfectants thus come to the aid of isolation and of 
that cleanliness which is beyond all things else essential. 
The value of fresh slaked lime and of milk of lime or lime 
wash has been sustained. Heretofore these have been re- 
garded too much as favoring cleanliness without having any 
special power over lower forms of life or the chemical 
changes occurring in filth. Sulphate of iron hardly main- 
tains its former asserted valne, and is being replaced more 
by sulphate of copper. Carbolic acid, which fora time was 
partially supplanted by corrosive sublimate, has resumed 
its former place. A five per cent. solution is an effective 
disinfectant agent, and it even destroys spores after an ex- 
posure of twenty-four hours. Corrosive sublimate while 
of great value, is not of so universal application as was at 
one time contended. By reason of the fact that it coagu- 
lates albumen rapidly, it often does not reach a mass of 
matter, but forms an outer coating. It also suffers decom- 
position into inert compounds when mixed with organic 
acid. It is not as good as chloride of lime for the disinfec- 
tion of excreta or sputa, As it corrodes metals or amalga- 
mates with them it cannot long be used in metallic vessels 
or poured often into lead or other plumbing pipes. Its 
effect is wuch increased by adding to the solution 1: 1 000 
five percent. of hyd-ochloric acid, or a little more than its 
own weight of common salt. If kept long in solution it is 
decomposed. Its chief use is for application to all floors, 
furniture and clothing, for the disinfection of the hands or 
to immerse clothing in, which cannot b2 boiled. Or if 
soiled clothing has to be retained a while in the sick room, 
it can be immersed for one or two hours ina solution of 
1: 1,000. Remember always that it is a poisonous solution 
and so never to be in common pitchers, bowls or pails. 

In Germany, and to some extent in this country, rubbing 
the walls with pieces from a bread loaf, not too fresh or 
stale, has been found to remove bacterial germs with much 
success. The plan is to take, for instance, the end ofa 
loaf just large enough to be conveniently beld and rab the 
cut surface along the wall, the crumbs being caught ona 
paper spread on the floor and then burned. By paring the 
crust from time to time asmall half loaf will cleanse quite 
a surface of wall. 

Chloride of lime fully retains its value as a disinfectant, 
but small packages are often adulterated. 

It has been shown, especially by Dr. Squibb, of Brook- 
lyn, and De. Prudden, of New York City, that sulphur 
fumés are not as effective as they have been claimed to be, 
unless given off in the presence of moisture. Dr. E. R. 
Squibb speaks of it thus: 

* It seems to be absolutely proven that the one element neces- 
sary to the activity of all virus is moisture. Wessicated virus is 
inactive and impassive; and when dessication is complete or 
perfect, as by a sufficient degree of heating for a sufficient 
length of time, the change is such that the resupplying of 
molsture does not reproduce the contagion. 

** But nroisture isan element of varying degree. Too much 
by dilution may weaken active virus to absolute inactivity, as 
too little may weaken it to practical destruction. 

“ Contagious matter or virus which is only sufficiently dry to 
be thus rendered inactive and impassive, becomes active by 
contact with moist surfaces, and thus moisture becomes the 
essential element in its contagiousness by supplying the condi- 
tions under which its molecules can resume the function of 
propagation or generation. This same element moisture, which 
is necessary to enable them to propagate contagion, is equally 
neceesary for any re-action with agents which havethe power to 

“so change their molecular structure as to destroy their capacity 
for contagion. 

* Hence ali disinfectants require the presence of moisture, and 
require it in a degree sufficient to enable al] the molevyles of 
contagious matter to Commingle and re-act with the molecules 








of the disinfectant. If the moistures be sufficient in amount it 
matters little whether it be held by the virus or by the disinfect- 
ant, but the re-action will be much more sure and more prempt 
if each of the re-acting substances ve fully saturated with moist- 
ure. if either agent be dry ornearly dry, the re-action will be 
proportionately slow and imperfect. ee 

**Salphur dioxide, resulting from burning sulpbur in the air. 
is not a disinfectant, but requires the presence of moisture either 
with the sulphur dioxide, or with the infected matter, or with 
both. And, further, in proportion to the amount of moisture 
up to what would be a very large dilution, the more there is 
present the more perfect are theconditions for thorough disin- 
fection; and the less moisture there is present the more imper- 
fect the disinfection. . . . 

“The common usage seems to be to close up the infected 
apartments as thoroughly as practicable aud to burn sulphur in 
them in the proportion of four pounds of sulphur to each 1,000 
cubic feet ofspace. . . . 

“ The conditions for a much better application of this agent 
are very easily supplied. To fumigate with the active eulphur- 
ous acid, instead of the inactive dioxide of su)phur, it is only 
necessary to evaporate water to the extent of three or four times 
the weight of the sulphur burned, or to wet the surfaces to be 
disinfected, or both, so that plenty of moisture may be present 
during the burning of the sulphur. A shallow pan of water 
upon a kerosene stove well started in advance of lighting the 
sulphur, and the floor, ceiling and walls well sprinkled with 
water by means of an ordinary dust-brush, is perhaps as good a 
practice as any. 

“ There is abundant evidence on record that sulpburous acid 
in small amount is destructive to all the lower orders of animal 
and vegetable life, toall fermentations both vital and chemical, 
and all thatthe more recent elaborate investigations seem to 
have shown, is, that the spores or germs of certain microscopic 
organisms were not destroyed by it as applied to them, even in 
the presence of abundant moisture in some of the trials. Many 
of the late irvestigations have been made with very greatcare 
and labor and by modern accurate methods. Some of the best 
results are. however, confusing, if not contradictory, and, there- 
fore, are inconclusive, even in regard to the resistance ot 
spores. .. . 

“ Not only in diphtheria, but in all infectious diseases some 
such disinfectant is greatly needed in preventing the spread of 
disease, and diminishing tbe risks of susceptible persons, and 
no other method has yet been proposed thatis more effective, 
more simple or of easier application.” 


As disinfection does not destroy the tendency to putres- 
cence iv glue, paste, etc,, where there has been kalsomin- 
ing or papering, the walls need to be scrubbed with hot 
water before disinfectants are used. 








Science. 


THE Kenwood Physical Observatory has just been for- 
mally inaugurated in Chicago. It is a private institution, 
built and admirably equipped by Mr. W. E. Hale, for his 
son, Mr. George E. Hale, who bas been for the last two or 
three years at work in the line of solar spectroscopy with 
great energy and success, as we have alreedy had occasion 
to mention in thesecolumns. The observatory possesses a 
fine twelve-inch telescope, the object glass, by Brashear, 
and the mounting, by Warner and Swasey, with a power- 
ful spectroscope fitted for photographic work: and the 
laboratory attached to the observatory is provided with all 
that is necessary in the way of subsidiary apparatus. Mr. 
Hale has succeeded perfectly in photographing the reversal 
of the great H and K bands of the solar spectrum which 
show as thin bright lines in the spectrum of the solar 
prominences. The fact of the reversal bas been long known, 
but the visual observation is very difficult, while by pho- 
tography it is obvious and easy. It has even been found 
possible to photograph a prominence with tbe open slit, 
the arrangement being the same as in visual observation 
through the C line, except that H and K are used instead 
of C. The true origin of these bands presents a most 
interesting and important question. They are usually 
ascribed to calcium, and not without good reason; and yet 
the other calcium lines ncne of them appear in the spec- 
trum of the prominces except on rare occasions, and in 
most stellar spectra Al presents itself as alinein the hy- 
drogen series, while K ig either wanticg, or very thin and 
faint as compared with H. There isan unresolved mystery 


‘about these two lines, the explanation of which will proba- 


bly clear up many other puzzling problems. The new 
Kenwood Observatory bids fair to be a worthy successor 
to the earlier observatories of Rutherford in this city, and 
of Dr. Henry Draper at Hastings. In its power of experi- 
menting in new directions where success cannot be assured 
beforehand, the private observatory has a great advantage 
over a public one, maintained from the income of trust 
funds. The latter is not at liberty to use other people’s money 
in doubtful experiments, but the amateur, working with 
his own means, is subject to no such restriction; and for the 
most part the untried paths are the roads to new discovery, 
Two other American observatories bave also lately received, 
or are receiving, large telescopes by the same makers. The 
Carleton College Observatory, at Northfield, Minn., has 
just mounted a 16-inch telescope, and the observatory of 
Brown University at’ Providence will receive in a week or 
twoits 12-inch instrument. It was at first intended that 
both this and the Kenwood object glass should be made of 
the new Jena glass, which gives a practically colorless 
image; but it turns out that the special kinds of glass 
which produce this perfect achromatism are subject to 
“rusting” of the surfaces, and cannot safely be used. 
The new lenses, constructed according to the formula of 
Professor Hastings and under his supervision, are, there- 
fore,om no substantially different level of performance than 
the older ones by Clark. The instrument for the Chamber- 
lain Observatory at Denver, with a 20-inch object glass by 
Clark, andthe mouning by Saegmiiller (formerly Fauth & 
Co.), of Washington, is also nearly ready for erection. 


.... The Smithsunian Lnstitute has just established on its 
grounds at Washington a physical observatory, ‘“‘which 
has been furnished with specially designed apparatus for 
the prosecution of investigations iu sadiaat energy, and 
other departments of telluric and astro-physics.” It is 
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already provided with a most elaborate and massive sidero. 
stat with a twenty-inch mirror, by Grubb, of Dublin, and 
with a spectroscope specially planned for bolometric work, 
and there is every reason to believe that Professor Langley 
will be able here more than to equal the record he made at 
Allegheny Observatory as an observer and discoverer in 
the line of the ‘‘new astronomy.”’ The United States now 
has, or at least soon will have, a physical observatory 
worthy of comparison with those of Meudon, Potsdam and 
Pulkowa. 




















School and College. 


MIAMI UNIVERSITY, at Oxford, O., has closed another 
prosperous year. President Wartfield’s report showed 
gains in every department since his election three years 
ago. The faculty is larger than ever before, the income 
of the college greater, and a beautiful new building for 
the scientific department in the last stage of erection, 
The money raised in the past three years from outside 
sources has exceeded the gifts in the sixty-three years of 
the college’s previous history. Wm. O. Thompson, D.D., 
of Longmont, Col., was elected to the Presidency to suc- 
ceed President Warfield, who goes to Lafayette College, 
and his election was received with great satisfaction. He 
has the reputation of being a successful executive and an 
able organizer. Degrees were conferred as follows: D.D. 
on the Rey. Franklin E. Miller, 64, of Patterson, N. J., 
and the Rev. David H. Moore, ’71, of Logan O.; LL.D. on 
the Hon. Samuel Shellabarger, ’41, of Washington, D. C., 
and James E. Whittaker, M.D., ’63, of Cincinnati, 0.: 
M.A. on Gen. M. V. Woodhull, ’64, of Washington, D.C. 





...-Atthe nineteenth annual commencement of Wasb- 
ington and Jefferson College, Washington, Penn., degrees 
in course were conferred on forty-three graduates as fol- 
lows: Bachelor of Art on twenty-seven, Bachelor of Sci- 
ence on six, and Master ef Arts on ten. Honorary degrees 
were conferred as follows: I.I. D. on the Hon. George Earle, 
of Washington, D. C.: D.D. on the Rev. Wm. P. Turner. 
of Uniontown, Penn,, the Rev. Richard Craighead, of 
Meadville, Penv., and the Rev. Henry C. Minton, of San 
Francisco, Cal., all alumni; Pb.D. on A. W. Wilson, Prin- 
cipal of Kiskiminetas School at Saltsburg, Peon., and on 
the Hon. John M. Birch, Principal of Lindsly Lustitute, 
Wheeling, W. Va.; A.M. on H. Dougan. Esq., Washing- 
ton, Penn. Ex-Governor Beaver presided at the alumni 
meeting. It was announced that 315 000 had been secured 
toward the erection of anew gymnasium. This is to be in- 
creaséd to $25,000 as soon as possible. 


...- In addition to the new law school in this city in which 
Professors Chase, Petty and others are to be instructors, 
an enterprise to which we bave referred several times, there 
was incorporated in June last the Metropolis Law School, 
of which Abner C. Thomas is Dean. It has already had 
aclassof sixty men. Its classes meetin theevening. It 
therefore gives opportunity to many young men to prose- 
cute the study of law, who could not otherwise get a legal 
education. 


.... Lafayette College has not knowa sosuccessful a com- 
mencement season in many years as that just celebrated. 
The Fayerweather bequest, the very hopeful prospect of 
the raising of $150,000,by the alumni and trustees, of which 
about $90,000is already pledged, and the recent increase in 
students have givenfresh impulse to the college. Presi- 
dent-elect Ethelbert D. Warfield, LL,D., was present, and 
was given a most enthusiastic reception. The graduating 
class numbered sixty-two. 


....Syracuse University is to have four new professors 
next year. We have already mentioned the appointment 
ef Professor Hargitt, of Miami University, to the chair of 
biology; Prof. William H. Mace, of De Pauw University, 
has been appointed to the chair of history; Edgar A. 
Emens, of Genesee Conference Academy, becomes adjunct 
professor of Greek; Francis Holzworth, Ph.D., becomes 
assistant instructor in modern languages. 


....-At Olivet College, Olivet, Mich., Pres. H. Q. Butter- 
field gave the baccalaureate sermon ani the Rev. H. P. 
De Forest, of Detroit, gave the annual missionary address. 
The graduating class numbered twenty-eight. The Phi 
Alpha Pi Society dedicated its new hall, costing $15,000. 


....At the commencement of Daniel Baker College, 
Brownwood, Texas, Pres. B. T. McClelland delivered the 
sermon. Prof. L. #. Bickford, of the Chair of Mathematics 
and Metaphysics, gave the missionary address. This is 
the first year of the college, and it numbers 109 students. 


.... At the commencement of the University of Virginia, 
held at Charlottesville on the 30th of June and July Ist, 
Henry Watterson, of Louisville, addressed the joint liter- 
ary societies, and degrees were awarded to eleven students. 


....The twenty-sixth annual commencement of Hope 
College, Holland, Mich., was held on the 24th of June. 
The degree of Bachelor of Arts was given to six students. 


....Prof. A. Guyot Cameron, Pb.D., late of Miami Uni 
versity, has accepted an appointment as associate professor 
of Frenchin the Yale Sheffield Scientific School. 


....The incoming freshman class of Yale University will 
number 511, an increase of 111 over last year. The total 
number applying for admission is 942. 


....Prof. Walter R. Bridgman, of Miami University. bas 
been called to the Chair of Greek in Lake Forest U niversi- 
ty, and will probably accept. 


....-The ninety-first commencement of Middjebury Col- 
lege, Middlebury, Vt., was held July ist. Eleven graduates 
received the degree of B.A. 


....The graduating exercises of Colby University, Water 


ville, Me., were held July 1st. _ Thirty graduates 
the Bachelor's degree. 
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....Lhe sixty-third commencement of Kenyon College 
was held June 25th at Gambier, O. A large class was 
graduated. 


....Prof. L. R. Briggs has become dean of Harvard Col- 
lege, succeeding C. L. Smith, resigned. 








Personalities. 


Mr. CHARLES LELAND, the inventor of the immortal 
Hans Breitman, is almost as inveterate a wanderer as the 
gypsies of whom he discourses so eloquently. His pleasant 
house in Philadelphiais but rarely enlivened by his presence, 
and it is not often that he sojourns anywhere for very long, 
altho heremained at Florence during a considerable portion 
ofthe by-gone winter. Mr. Leland is a man of many inter- 
ests, a keen folk-lorist, and an accomplished scholar. In 
appearance he is, for all the world, like a viking chief of 
old time in modern dress; the gaunt, massive frame, snowy 
hair and beard, and, more than all, the frosty blue eyes 
with their sbrewd, fearless expression, making the com- 
parison inevitable. It may be of interest to note that Mrs. 
Elizabeth Robins Pennell, the author and critic, is the 
niece of Mr. Leland. Mrs. Leland, the wife of this curi- 
ously versatile humorist and virtuoso, was spoken of by 
Thackeray, after his visit to America, as the most beauti- 
ful woman whom he had seen there, which must have 
been saying a great deal, to judge from the present gener- 
ation. And, indeed, Mrs. Leland is a beautiful woman 
still; she is very fair, and of gracious presence. 


....Tbe entire Garibaldi family has recently been made 
the defendants in a case for damages which goes back to 
the year 1867. In that year the red-shirted Italian hero un- 
dertook his famous expedition to deliver Rome from papal 
supremacy, but was prevented by the chassepots of Napo- 
leon TIT. The heirs of Count Gottardo Accosata now claim 
damages to the extent of 95,000 francs, together with inter- 
est from 1867, which sum Garibaldi secured and used for 
provisions, munitions, and the like, for the expedition. 
The defendants are the two sons of Garibaldi, Menotti and 
Riccioti, as also his daughter Teresita Canzio and his widow 
Fraucesca, now again married to the marine officer, Arme- 
sino, the last mentioned also in her capacity as guardian of 
the minor son, Manlio. Asa further defendant, the heirs of 
Count Fabrizi are included in the suit, since it was the 
Count who, in Garibaldi’s name, negotiated the loan with 
Accosata. All the surviving members of the Revolution 
Committee of 1867 are also included in the suit. 


...-Much interest has been awakened in certain London 
circles by the arrival of Mrs. Custer, who intends making a 
short stay in England. This lady, as will be readily remem- 
bered, is the widow of General Custer, whose splendid 
career was closed in so tragically premature a manner 
some time ago by one of the unhappy fortuities of Indian 
warfare. Mrs, Custer’s “ Life’ of her late hnsband, a labor 
of love performed with real ability, has attracted a good 
deal of attention, The book owes its snccess not alone to 
the fact that it deals with the life and adventures of a brave 
and distinguished soldier; ’tis interesting, also, as being 
the work, as it were, of an eye-witness of the warfare in the 
West; for Mrs, Custer accompanied her husband through 
his campaigns, and was therefore familiar with the dangers 
and vicissitudes of frontier life. 


....No fewer than six heirs apparent to the German 
thrones are in active service as Prussian Guard officers in 
Potsdam aud Berlin. Two of these are yet unmarried, the 
Prince of Hessen and the Prince of Waldeck. The other 
four have small courts of their own, namely, the Princes of 
Sachsen-Meiningen, of Reuss, Younger Line, of Hohenzol- 
lero apd of Baden. The wife of the last mentioned, a 
daughter of the Grand Duke of Luxembourg, is famous as 
a beauty. 


....No statue of Balzac adorns Paris as yet, and tho for 
years there has been a committee in existence trying to 
raise the money for one, it is only now that the scheme 
promises to succeed. The late M. Chapu had practically 
finished the’statue before his death; but the site which the 
sculptor himself preferred, the Galerie d’Orleans in the 
Palais Royal, is not acceptable to Zola aud others, and this 
part of the business is yet to be arranged. 








Biblical ‘Research. 


It is a singular fact that when French theological spe- 
cialists once desert the beaten tracks of traditionalism and 
undertake independent researches from the standpoint of 
advanced criticism, they as a class become exponents of 
extreme radicalism, and that, too, of a radicalism that is 
chiefly subjective and intuitive rather than objective and 
based upon detailed investigations ofthe sources. Renan’s 
works, especially his most recent volumes, are character- 
istic illustrations in this direction. In recent months, how- 
ever, he has almost been surpassed by Vernes, who seri- 
ously defends the hypothesis that the entire literature of 
Israel is the product of the period from 400 to 200 before 
Christ. The same scholar has an essay in the Bibliotheque 
de V Ecole des hautes Etudcs, in the first volume of the sec- 
tion for religious sciences, the subject matter being the an- 
cient and primitive inhabitants of Palestine according to 
the Bible. He concludes that we have no historically reli- 
able account of the peoples of Palestine earlier than the pe- 
riod of Saul. Havet, a representative of extreme views on 
Primitive Christianity, in the same volume maintains that 
Paul's conversion was @ purely subjective process without 
oviective reality. He first regarded the faith of the Chris- 
'lans as a poor and contemptible one; but afterward he no- 
iced that the growing faith in Christ’s resurrection and 
the expectations of his return to judge the world, agreed 
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them.” Hence arose his enthusiasm for the new movement 
Where Havet gets even the semblance of a reason for this 
fantastic idea, he fails entirely to mention. Evidently the 
days of curiosities of literature, in the biblical department, 
at least, are not yet over. 


.---Buhl, in his recent work on the Canon and Text of 
the Old Testament, regards the readings of the Septuagint 
in the following passages as superior to those of the Masso- 
retic text: Gen. xli, 56; I Sam. ix, 25; If Sam. xxiii, 8: Is, 
xvii, 9; Is, xliv, 12; Jer. xxiii, 33; Ps. xlii, 6f; Ps. xix, 27; 
Nah. iii, 14; Zeph. iii, 17. The readings of the LXX are 
also excellent in Gen. xxxi, 29; Ex. v, 9; Ex. xiv, 25; Deut. 
iv, 37; Deut. xxxii, 43. On the other hand, the Massoretic 
text is preferable even against the unanimous and com- 
bined evidence of the LXX and other older critical aids in 
Ex. xii, 42; Ex. xiii, 6; Num. xxiv, 7; Num. xxvi, 12. 


....In the recently published ‘Outlines of the Geology 
and the Physical Geography of Northern Syria,” by Dr. 
Max Blanckenhorn, are found two excellent new charts of 
Northern Syria on the scale of 1:500,000, an orographic 
chart, 75x54-cm., and a geognostic chart, 90x54 cm., in 
colors, together with two perspectives of mountain ranges. 
In addition there is an abundance of new data, geological, 
botauicai and others, not often in works on the Holy Land; 
also a new barometrical measurement of the elevations in 
Syria. 








Ucws of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


THE lowa State Republican Convention met at Cedar 

Rapids on July ist, and nominated for Governor Hiram C. 

Wheeler; for Lieut.-Governor George Van Houten, for Su- 

preme Court Judge S. M. Weaver. John H. Gear was 

elected permanent chairman. The platform jadopted (1) 

expressed devotion to the principles of the National Repub- 
lican Party; (2) commended the Administration of Presi- 

dent Harrison; (3) endorsed the revision of the tariff 
and liberal provision for the soldiers; (4) approved the coin- 
age act; (5) commended reciprocity and efforts for the en- 
largement of foreign markets for American beef and pork; 
(6) asserted confidence in the Republiean Party for the pro- 
motion of any plan of reform, Australian or other, cal- 
culated to secure the purity of the ballot and freedom of 
individual conscience in elections; (7) recommended laws 
against the influx of vicious and criminal classes from for. 
eign nations; (8) favored equalizing the burden of taxation 
upon all classes of property, corporate and individual; (9) 
favored Farmers’ Institutes; (10) expressed sympathy 
with tke World’s Columbian Exposition, and urged a 
liberal appropriation to represent the State of 
Iowa; (11) pointed with pride to the record of the State; 
(12) claimed that economy and honesty were supported by 

the Republican Party; (13) indorsed Prohibition and con- 
demned the Democratic Party as opposed to true temper- 
ance and in favor of an indiscriminate liquor traffic; (14) 
denounced the Democratic Party of Iowa as insincere in its 
dealings with the saloon issue, and charged that the suc- 
cess the Democratic Party will end in completely break- 
ing down the temperance legislation of the State and 
turning it over to the saloon; (15) protested against the 
misrepresentations made by Governor Boise with regard to 
the people of Iowa in his banquet speech in the City of 
New York on the 23d of December; (16) denounced the 
Ottumwa Democratic platform of this year as framed with 
deliberate purpose to mislead and deceive; (17) denounced 
the Democratic Party for misrepresenting in its platform 
and before the people the McKinley bill; (18) arraigned the 
Democratic Party as opposed to ballot reform in the 
South while making pretense of ballot reform in Iowa, and 
(19) as an enemy of labor, scheming to break down the de- 
fenses of pretective laws and degrade the masses of the 
people. A resolution was also passed, tho with some oppo- 
sition, urging that the next Republican Presidential cou- 
vention be held west of the Mississippi River, and indors- 
ing the appeal of Nebraska that Omaha be the place 
selected. 


...John Bardsley, the defaulting City Treasurer of Phil- 
adelphia, was sentenced, July 2d, to fifteen years’ impris- 
onment, and to pay a fine equal to the amount of the em- 
bezzlement. What this amount will be cannot be definitely 
ascertained until the expert examination of the accounts is 
complete, but it is supposed that it will not be above $237,- 
530. During the charge by Judge Wilson Bardsley was 
visibly affected, but received the sentence in a most uncon- 
cerned manner. 

..--The “Charleston’’ and the “Itata” arrived at San 
Diego July 4th. Officers of the * Itata’”’ report that the 
insurgents feel very bitterly against the United States. 


...-President Harrison issued a proclamation announc- 
ing that copyright has gone into effect with Great Britain, 
Belgium, France and Switzerland. 

...-Secretary Tracy delivered the oration at the unveil- 
ing of the Soldiers’ Monument at Owego, N. Y., July 4th. 


....-Ex-Vice-President Hannibal Hamlin died suddenly 
on the evening of July 4th at Bangor, Me. 


FOREIGN. 

.... The revolutions in the Argentine Republie have been 
quelled by the Government and the deposed President in 
Santiago has been restored. The revolutionists do not per- 
sist in view of the approaching election of a new President, 
when itis hoped that General Mitre, who has just returned 
from exile, and who has the full confidence of the people, 
will replace President Pellegrini, who is continuing the 
bad Administration of President Juarez Celman. 


...-The Triple Alliance has been renewed for a term of 
six years, Emperor William signing it on June 2th. It is 
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William with the order of the Black Eagle. In speaking 
of the Alliance, Premier Rudini said that years ago Italy 
and Great Britain had agreed to co-operate in the mainte- 
nance of peace in the Mediterranean, and that long before 
the old treaties lapsed the new ones would be in force, so 
that there would be no break in the continuity of the for- 
eign policy. 

.-The state of uncertainty continues in Haiti. It ap 
pears that President Diaz never authorized the entrance 
into the Mexican Consulate, and the Haitian Minister 
denies that there is any Mexican Consulate, that the men 
w re seized in a private house which had no right to raise 
the Mexican flag. The Légitime party are active, and it is 
reported that Légitime was about to leave for Turks 
Island preparatory to a descent on Haiti. 


-..-A very severe drouth is reported in Southern Rus- 
sia, and famine is already extending in different provinces. 
Numbers of indigents receive meals, and in some cases the 
newspapers announce children for sale. Meanwhile taxes 
are collected with vigor, failure to pay being visited with 
severe flogging. 


....Emperor William visited several of the German 
cities, the Hague, Rotterdam and Amsterdam in Holland 
and reached Windsor, July 4th. He was met at Sheerness 
by the Prince of Wales and a large party, and was most 
cordially greeted everywhere, 


...-The Governor of Newfoundland has been repri- 
manded by the Imperial Government for assenting to the 
order refusing bait to Canadian fishermen on the same 
basis as to Americans, and has been instructed to revoke 
the order. 


...-[t ig reported from Zanzibar that Emin Pasha and 
his party are traveling toward Albert Edward Nyanza 
from which a scientitic expedition will start to the Moun- 
tains of the Moon. 


.... William Henry Gladstone, eldest son of Mr. Glad- 
stone, died July 4th. Mr. Gladstone being still very weak, 
grave fears are expressed as to the effect of the loss upon 
him. 


----The Irish priests re-affirm their opinion that Mr. 
Parnell is disqualified for the leadership of the Irish Home 
Rule party, notwithstanding his marriage to Mrs. O’Shea. 


...- The election returns from New South Wales show 57 
members of the Opposition, 51 Ministerialists, 26 Labor 
Party, 3 Independents. On the tariff question they stand, 
75 for Protection, 62 for Free Trade. 


...-The Sultan of Turkey has ratified the Brussels Anti- 
Slavery Convention Act. British officers in East Africa 
report that the slave trade is dimimishing, and that the 
Convention will effectively kill it. 


....- Reports have been spread that the French have occu- 
pied the province of Luang, Prabang, a vassal State of 
Siam, but they have been semi-officially denied in Paris. 


....The Government of Persia has forbidden the export 
of corn on account of the destruction of the crops in South 
Persia hy the locusts. 


-eeeA party of Boers entering Mashonaland were met 
by troops of the British South African Company and re- 
pulsed. 


..-Sir William Gordon Cumming’s name has been taken 
off the list of Deputy Lieutenants of Elgin County, Scot- 
land. 


.... Representatives of the Chilean Insurgent party made 
an unsuccessful attempt to gain recognition by England. 


....[t is reported that the insurgent forces have occu- 
pied Huasco, Chile, and that Balmaceda’s army has fled. 


....- Brigands attacked a railway station in Sardinia. 


& 


POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


....We believe it te be capable of exact demonstration that 
Methodist churches cannot thrive without two well-attended. 
Sabbath services.—The Christian Advocate. 





....And new Union Seminary says it will net recognize the 
authority of the Church, but will be a law unto itself, Dr. Briggs 
and the General Assembly to the contrary, notwithstanding 
What cannot be cured must be endured. If Union secedes, it 
will be found that action and re-action will be equal and con 
trary. ~The Church will not educate her sons under Dr. Briggs 
or any professor in accord with him.—The Herald and Presbyter. 


.... What is the duty of our Lutheran churehes to the only 
land of this earth that gives them free scope for development 
without let or hindering? We most certainly have a duty, in 
common gratitude, if not in patriotic impulse. Here, if any- 
where, we can develop our confessions into a real, living com- 
munion and make them breathe and act, instead of existing 
inertly upon papers, just so many words and so much ink.—The 
Lutheran. 


....Good government, with its attendant blessings, will follow 
good citizenship, and good citizenship must be the outcome of 
right character. Any reform which ignores the fundamental 
element of character as a moving, controlling and permanent 
impulse, will be like a house built upon the sand. To this end, 
the co-operation of ministers and other teachers may be patri- 
etically solicited, that through the delivery of such addresses 
at the time named, they may be able to bring forcibly before 
the people the necessity of carrying integrity, faithfulness and 
all essentials of the highest character, into the discharge of 
the obligations of citizenship.—The Mid-Continent. 


....There seems gfeat need of temperance revival at Harvard 
University. The state of things brings reproach, not only upon 
a seat of learning which is professedly dev.ted to Christ and his 
Church, but upon acivilized community. The other day the 
police made araid upon a Greek Letter Clubrooms, seized the 
liquor in the rooms, and arrested about thirty students, twenty- 
five of whom were sentenced to pay a fine of sixty-five dollars 
each. . - - Nodoubt a young man of strong character, great 
self-control and confirmed habits may get along safely at Har- 
vard University, especially if he is not exposed to the tempta- 








with his own dreams (réves), abd that “this faith opened a 
feld ‘for his’ dreams, where he could make good use ‘of 


understood that England has practically joined the Alh- 
ance, Premier Rudini bas teen decorated by Emperor 


tions that come with wealth; but it is a dangercus place ior a 
- young man.”"—The National Baptist. 
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THE ADDRESSES AT WOODSTOCK. — 
WE are glad once more that so distinguished a com- 
pany of orators graced the platform at Roseland Park 
on the Fourth of July, and that we are able to print a 
cemplete report of what they siid. The enthusiasm 
and the numbers of those present, and the brilliant ad- 
dresses, made this seem the largest and the best celebra- 
tion of the series since 1870. Weare not sure but such 
was really the fact. 

To Congressman Russell and Senator Hawley much 
is due for their assistance. Mr. Russell worthily repre- 
sents the district in Congress, and his constituents were 
delighted to hear him. Senator Hawley enters into 
the occasion with infinite spirit and makes every one 
happy about him. He is a model presiding officer. How 
well he urged the young men present to study the his- 
tory of their country and their State, and to see to it 
that they cultivate an intense Americanism which 
will fuse together into one body of patriots the ex- 
traordinary admixture of populations of all races and 
political traditions which are coming to our shores. 

Geheral Howard's address made a deep impression. 
His pleasant and sympathetic manner was encugh to 
show a man of kind and earnest nature and full of a 
Christian spirit, which we do not always imagine to be 
characteristic of those whose life is spent in pursuit of 
the art of war. He spoke truly of the loyalty of the 
army at the time of the War of the Rebellion; for it isa 
fact that if some officers joined their fortunes with the 
South the proportion of members of Congress who did 
so was very much greater, We do not believe in reduc- 
ing the army, which in time of peace is only a body of 
constabulary, and which when war unfortunately arises, 
is the nucleus of the nation’s entire defense. 

Mr. Depew’s kindness in coming at the last moment, 
to fill the gap caused by Mr. Wanamaker’s detention, in 
obedience to the commands of the President, was heart- 
ily appreciated, and it was a great gratification to the 
Windham County audience to be allowed to see him, 
He never made a more taking speech, and his address 

“was one of the best ever delivered during twenty-one 
years at the Park. 

Of Senator Aldrich and Mr. McKinley we speak edij- 


torially in anothercolumn. This was not Mr, Aldrich’s 
first appearance at Woodstock, and the people there- 
about . take almost as much pride in him as if he were 
one uf Connecticut’s citizens; indeed, not a few from 
over the Rhode Island border were present to bear bim 
epeak. His eubject was one of immense interest to 
New England. We believe she will keep her indus- 
trial supremacy, wedo not sav in spite of the large im- 
migration from Canada and Europe, butin large part 
because of it, I isan industrious population, that is 
to so great an extent replacing the original Yankee, 
aod the public schools are bappily amalgamating tbat 
population and teaching it a high Americanism, The 
Canadian comes to New England intending to return, 
but the first visit to his old home convinces him that 
the new is better, and after that he is a loyal citizen. So 
long as New England teems with men and women wili- 
ing to work, and so long as her rivers flow swittly 
down from the hills her prosperity is assured, 

Some people expected Mr. McKinley to open his cam- 
piign at Woodstock; but he knew better. He gave a 
simple, wise, tho uustudied patriotic address, recount- 
mg the successive steps by which ours has become a 
great nation, and in closing he declared his position on 
the subj-ct of American industries and the American 
home, What pleased those that heard him was its rev- 
elation of a serious, earnest and intense man, simple- 
hearted and strong. The tbree cheers given for the 
next Governor of Obio had nothing of formality in 
them, but were loud with admiration of the Ohio states- 
man. Windham County asks Onio to elect William 
McKinley, Jr., as its next Governor by not less than 
one hundred thousand majority; and the McK nley tree 
planted in the park will be watered and nurtured so 
that it may wave its young branches over him when 
he comes back as President of th United Statee. 

Mr. Murat Halstead gave the people a change. He 
left behind him all the politics, for whose description 
and management he is so famous, and played the 
national agricul urist. Perbaps he thought enough had 
been said of the liberation of the slave and the perils of 
immigra‘ion and the protection of American industries; 
ard he spoke with impressive wisdom of the perils to 
our national domain from the stripping of our forests 
and the burning and washing of our unprotected soil by 
sun and rain. It isan important lesson worth thinking 
of more than once a year. 

We think the audience were surprised to find Dr. 
Gregg so young a man, but his impetuous utterance 
was fitting to his youth and not inappropriate for bis 
distinction. Many were the words of praise for his ad- 
dress, And yet we might refer at length, did the occa- 
sion properly allow, to the satisfaction with which his 
sermon was heard the next dayin the old Woodstock 
church, when he delighted the crowded audience and 
delivered what was said by many to be the ablest and 
most eloquent discourse they hadever heard. D . Gregg 
made an army of friends by his address in the Park aud 
captivated them again by his Sunday sermon. 

We do not print this report simply to sound the praises 
of Roseland Park. There are a huadred other places 
where such celebrations sbou'd be held. We rejoice 
that tbe Sons of the Revolution have opened the way in 
Philadelphia, and that the day was selected in Owego, 
N. Y., for the dedication of a soldiers’ monument, and 
an address by Secretary Tracy. Woodstock did not be- 
grudge the Secretary of the Navy for such an occasion. 
It is the day for patriotic utterances, and they should 
not be muzzled. 


PROHIBITION AND PROSPERITY. 


It is a fact known to all who baveeven glanced at the 
results of the Eleventh Census that the rate of increase 
of population in Iowa has declined in the last decade 
from 36 to 18 per cent. Lowa isa Prohibition State, and 
some of the secular papers have set to work to show that 
the relative decline is due to Prohibition. Among the 
more influential journals which seem inclined to accept 
this explanation until a better one is given is the New 
York Tribune. . 

We do not think a better explanation hard to find, 
The Census Bulletin containing the returns of the Elev- 
enth Census gives it . 

1. Asa matt r of fact the condition of Iowa, as shown 
by the Eleventh Census, is nota condition peculiar 
either to Iowa or Kansas; but, according to Superin- 
tent Porter’s figures of thé movements of population, it 
belongs ¢ qually to Ohio, Indiana, Mi-souri and Illinois, 
if the city of Chicago be excepted. Mr. Porter says the 
rate of yncrease in the past decade has ‘declined very 
decidedly” in these States. The decline in the rate of 
increase in lowa is from 86 to 18 per cent.; in ‘Illinois, 
exclusive of Chicago, from 14.9 to 5.9. In Onio, includ. 
ing Cincinnati, the decline is from 20 to 15 per cent.; in 
Missouri from 26 to 24 per cent. despite the great growth 
of St. Louis and Kansas City; in Indiana from 18 to 11. 
These figures show that the rate of decline in Iowa was 
not at all abnormal. It was less than that of rural Iili- 
nois, with which it closely corresponds. In rural Ohio, 
leaving out Cincinnati and Cleveland, the percentage 
of increase was only twelve, and in Missouri, outside of 
St. Louis and Kansas City, eighteen against eighteen 
in Iowa. 











2. Iowa is a rural State, without a single city with as 
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many as 51.000 population. In the list of the fifty prin- 
cipal citics lowa bas no representative. The distinctive 
fact in the growth of population the p ‘st decade is in 
the in¢rease of cities. While the whole increase of 
population in this period was 12.466 467, the increare of 
the population in cities was 6.917.123, or more than half 
of the entire gain. With this fact in view, Iowa’s in. 
crease of eighteen per cent. does not seem singularly 
low. It was as large, in fact, as that of the S'ate of New 
York including all its cities, and larger than that of thir- 
teen States, 

8. The decline in the rate of increase in Ohio, Indi- 
ana, Illinois, Missouri and Iowa is due, according to 
Saperintendent Porter, to the “decline of agricultural 
iedustry,” wbich in turn 1s due to the *‘ sharp competi- 
tion of Western farms. The farming population,” he 
continues, “‘ has migrated westward, and the growth of 
manufactures is not yet sufficiently rapid to repair 
these losses,” This but states a fact that any pair of 
open eyes can see, and the evidence of which can be 
clearly traced in statistics, 

It is curious that the opponents of Prohibition should 
briog forward the argument that Pr »nibition is respon- 
sible for the decline in Lowa’s rate of inerease. We hear 
them constantly denouncing Prohibition as int ff-ctive 
and as really less restrictive than Hign License. Now 
"hey say that because the liquor traffi: is probibited in 
lowa business has been diverced and enterpriring men 
bave gone into other States. These arguments are 
mutual y contradictory. If Prohibition has aiverted 
population and business from lowa, it cannot be true 
that it is ineffective ; if it is ineffective, it cannot be true 
tliat it has diverted population and business. Which 
born of the d'lemma wiilour opponentstake? We care 
not which, Thry cannot hold securely to either, 

If they say that Prohibition has been so ¢ffective in 
Towa that 1t has caused a decline in the rate of increase 
from 36 to 18 per cent., we reply by saying that Prohi- 
bition does not exolain this decline; because a similar 
d- cline tok place in O io and Indiana and M ssouri and 
lilinois, which are not Pronibition St.tes. We alsv re- 
mind them that we bave found an expla: ation which 
applies to all these cases. 

I€ they say that Prohibition has been ineffective in 
Iowa, we ask them what b: comes of their argument that 
its stringency bas driven people elsewhere? Ail charges 
that interference with the liquor traffic paral zes legiti- 
mate business are always to be regarded with eurpicion, 
and never to be accepted until clearly proved, because 
they run counter to sound economics principles, As 
applied to Iowa, they appear to be utterly witnout sup- 
port. 


= 
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ALDRICH AND McKINLEY. 


No men did more conspicuous rervice in the prepara- 
tion and passage of the new Tariff than Wm. M Kinley, 
in the House, and Neltron W Aldrich in the Senate. It 
war a great honor to Woodstock to bave them both on 
the platform of the National celebration in Roseland 
Park. It was to be expected that both would talk more 
or less about that economic principle of which they 
have become such able and brilliant expourders and 
defenders; and so we have from S+natcr Aldrich an ad- 
dress on the * Industrial Future of New Evgland,” which 
is of special value not only because the subject is 
important but because of the autbority which the name 
of one of New England’s most distinguished Senators 
gives it. 

Senator Aldrich does not deny that important changes 
have taken place in the industries of New Eogland; but 
where there has been failure, he attributes it to lack of 
enterprise in the use of the best machinery and most ef- 
fective methods; to distance from distributive centers, 
and to other similar causes. For example, in manufac- 
tures of low-grade cotton goods and production of crude 
iron and stee), New England is placed at a natural dis 
advantage. Cotton fabrics are being manufactured 
more and more in the Soutb, where the staple is pro- 
duced; and Pennsylvania bas Jong been foremost in 
products of iron and steel. Senator Aldrich denies that 
these industrial changes give evidence of industrial de- 
cline. They are the result of adjustment to natural 
conditions. Nor are they due to the principle of Protec- 
tion. On the contrary, the greatest achievements of 
New Evgland have been under the operation of this 
principle. From 1860, a year before Protection becawe 
the settled poticy of the country, to 1880, the accumu- 
lated per capita wealth of New England increased 
from $595 to $1,241. Senator Aldricn’s figures for the 
increase in manufactures of woolen and cotton and 
other goods are, on this point, convincing. 

New Eoglanda’s future Mr. Aldrich believes is secure. 
Her spirit of indomitable courage and keen intelligence 
will adapt ber industries to the changing conditions. 
While certain industries will be traneplated to more fa- 
vorable centers, new ones will take their places, and 
those requiring the highest skill will expand and flour- 
ish. One of the conditions necessary to this future is, 
he says, legislative stability. This is a point which 
needs to be stated and restated, emphasized and en- 
forced, and put over and over again this year and next 
year to all New England voters, Tne first condition for 











the preservation of New England’s industrial eminence — 
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s the maintenance of the Protective policy. The second 
is increased intelligence and skill, and for this Mr, Al- 
drich prescribes an improved and enlarged scheme of 
intellectual and industrial training. 

Mr. McKinley’s subject was Our National Strength, 
the secret of which he makes our American home, The 
permanence of our Government, the perpetuation of 
our institutions and the solidity of our character are all 
the outcome of the intelligence, the morality, and the 
prosperity of our homes. There are no people on the 
face of the glob2 who are so comfortably housed, and 
clothed and fed, and who have so many of the enjoy- 
ments and luxuries of life as the people of the United 
States. To the economic policy of Protection much of 
this prosperity and happiness is due, and to Protection 
Americans who are wise will continue to adhere as, at 
least, consistent and coincident with our greatest devel- 
opment in industry, commerce, wealth, and social and 
national life. 


+ 


FESTIVE RELIGION. 


CaN religion feast and dance? Can it tell jolly stories 
and eat big dinners, as well as fast and pray? Can it 
drive a tandem or ride a bicycle, or sail a yacht, as well 
as walk to the house of God in solemn company? Can 
it play the fiddle at a wedding as well as the or- 
gan ata funeral? Can it fire off torpedoes and roch- 
ets as well as teach inthe Sunday-school? In shor, can 
it keep Independence Day with bang and song, as well as 
Good Friday with penance and sacrament? 

The religion of penance and fasting is good; it was 
the religion of John the Baptist. But it is a one-sided 
religion, a religion not for every man, nor for every day, 
It is not a religion for the complete man. Ia fact, the 
penance and the fasting and the praying, ard the sacra- 
ment, are not the religion, but the forms of religion, and 
helps to religion ; expressions, perhaps, of religion, but 
the religion is behind them, in the heart, if anywhere, 
not in the visible show. Jesus prayed by himself, and 
he attended the Sabbath services of his people, and he 
went, when he could, to the regular annual passover at 
Jerusalem ; but we do not hear of his fasting or of his 
making much of any religious forms. Indeed, we hear 
more of his gartaking of social feasts. His critics com- 
plained that he came eating and drinking with no show 
of religious service. When invited to a feast he went. 
His first miracle was to provide wine for the happiest 
and merriest of all feasts, the wedding feast of Cana, the 
invitation to which he accepted and brought his dis- 
ciples with him. . 

We may well understand that God meant us to be 
happy. For that reason he madeall things beautiful. For 
that reason he put us in households—and ordained all 
the joys of wedded and family life. It is not the only 
existing Christian duty to save souls, but it is also a 
duty to make people happy in common, prosaic ways, as 
we goalong. Christians bave a special right in what- 
ever is beautiful or happy. If any one can honestly 
laugh, and shout, and sing, and dance, it is one who has 
done his duty to his God, and is trying to live a life that 
will please him, If any one has « right in a festival, and 
in allits joys, if any one can *‘ eat the fat and drink the 
sweet” and make a feast for household and friends, 
it is one who loves his neighbor as himself, because he 
has first loved God with all his heart. 

But the ‘* waste of time and money”? That was the 
voice of Judas Iscariot, The man who enters heartily 
into the joys of his fellow-men, is not one that will shut 
his purse to their wants. He will be no miser, Let the 
Christian be one not to be feared for his austerity, but 
one to be loved for his happy good fellowship. Remem- 
ber Jesus, how the poor loved him for his friendliness, for 
his approachableness, for his sympathy with human joys. 
The most holy of all men, the only one absolutely sin- 
less, was warmly, broadly human, nota particle ascetic, 
a man of feasts, rather than fasts. So let our children 

learn from our example that all the jollities of the 
Fourth of July, or of Thanksgiving or Christmas are 
for them, and that all the abandonment of innocent 
sport and pleasure can be enjoyed by them and sancti- 
fied for the spiritual and physical good, and the mental 
refreshment and growth of those who, with all their 
young affections, are trying to be children and servants 
of the blessed Master. 
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PROFESSOR ELY ON SOCIALISM. 


No one can deny that in the series of articles, con- 
cluded last week in our columns, Professor Ely has 
taken a very complete survey of the general subject of 
socialism, Certainly, very few will contend that he has 
not endeavored to look at the subject from all sides and 
without prejudice, altho he does not pretend to disguise 
his own sentiments. Much that he says in condemna- 
tion of existing evils is true, and much that he says in 
praise of the socialistic ideal is attractive. Yet, it may 
be apprehended, clear thinkers will not find that his 
analysis is thorough or his reasoning satisfactory. When 
we inquire how the machinery of socialism is to be 
made to work, we see that Professor Ely gives no an- 
swer, We have a Congrese—but it is not thought to 
Manage its business very well, and the more business it 
assumes the worse it succeeds. We have State legisla- 
tures—but the testimony is universal that they under” 











take more and do it worse than ever before. We have 
boards of aldermen and numerous municipal commis- 
sions—their performances need not be characterized. 
Yet any advance toward socialism must necessarily be 
made by enlarging the powers and increasing the activi- 
ties of these bodies, or by creating bodies similar to 
them. 

Now it should seem that an advocate of half-way 
socialism, such as Professor Ely prefers, ought to do 
something to overthrow the evidence furnished by ex- 
perienc’, as to the inherent inefficiency of government. 
Butif we examine Professor Ely’s articles we see that 
they are almost exclusively speculative and theoretical, 
He mentions very few facts, and those that he does refer 
to are stated so loosely that they can hardly be seriously 
criticised. But as they constitute the sole foundation 
for bis conclusions—except his own opinion and those 
of other writers, which, of course, are not of the nature 
of proof—it is proper to examine them with some care. 

The case may be stated as follows: Socialism requires 
that governing bodies should engage in what men call 
business. We need to know, therefore, before adopting 
the socialistic ideal, what the probability is that these 
bodies will succeed in business. Wecan only tell this 
by learning how they have succeeded hitherto—for 
intelligent persons will not waste time in listening to 
theories of the regeneration of the human heart by in- 
creased governmental activity. Professor Ely declares 
that in certain kinds of business these governing bodies 
have succeeded, and if his premises are correct he is 
justified m arguing that government should undertake 
more business. But his premises will not bear the 
slightest examination. He rests his cases, as we have 
said, upon statements of fact that are vague; but the 
classesof business which he says governments succeed 
in, are chiefly gas and water works, railways, tele- 
graphs, and the postal business. 

To get at the truth we will first lay out of considera- 
tion all cases where municipal bodies elected by property 
owners have engaged in business, for the reason that 
socialism is incompatible with such restrictions on the 
suffrage. There is no more reason why the property 
owners in « town should not manage certain enterprises 
as well as the stockholders in a great railway manage 
their concern. But it 1s wholly irrelevant if they do, for 
all the objections to socialism from an economic point 
of view are connected with the institution of universal 
suffrage; and in this country it is foolish to speculate 
about a socialism from which this feature is absent. 
Considering, then, the business record of our municipal- 
ities, wl at inferences are to be drawn from it? Shall 
we take the water works of New York, with all the 
unfinished scandals of the past and the prospective 
abuses of the future? Or shall we take those of Phila- 
delphia? or, perhaps, pass on to the gas works managed 
by that city? Professor Ely cannot be ignorant of the 
infamy connected with the management in the past. Is 
it reasonable, in the light of the present disclosures con- 
cerning the government of the city of Philadelphia, to 
hope for successful business management in the future? 

We are well aware that numerous small towns and 
cities manage certain enterprises fairly well. A few in- 
stances, however, are of no value as proof, one way or the 
other, and we do not hesitate to say that the evidence as 
a whole shows that large municipalities under universal 
suffrage cannot manage any enterprise upon sound busi- 
ness principles, But we do not advance this as an argu- 
ment. If there are facts proving Professor Ely’s case, 
let them be known and our opinion will be discredited. 
We are satisfied that such facts do not exist. 

As to the railways managed by foreign Governments 
so much to Professor Ely’s satisfaction, we would call 
attention to the statements of Professor Hadley in a re- 
cent number of the Atlantic Monthly. We learn from 
bim that the supposed advantages of State over pri- 
vate management do not exist, Professor Ely will 
pot deny that Professor Hadley knows a great deal 
about this matter, and he can hardly expect his vague 
assertions to be accepted when they conflict with the 
deliberate judgment of a distinguished expert. But the 
question is one of fact, and if Professor Ely bad any facts 
in support of his assertions, he would have done well to 
produce them. We cannot take the space to examine 
the subject of telegraphs, but we would refer those 
who desire to learn the facts of that subject to two es- 
says by the late Professor Jevons, one written before, 
the other after the acquisition of the telegraph by the 
British Government. 

Professor Ely’s main reliance is upon the post office, 
It is a broken reed. He speaks of its ‘‘simplicity.” Is 
he aware of the principle upon which fourth-claes post- 
masters are compensated—its sales of waste-paper and 
twine? Is he aware of the “injustice, more or less, to 
all postmasters of the third class, and frequent instances 
of grotesque inequality and unfairness in the proportion 
of labor and responsibility to net compensation ” com- 
plained of by one postmaster general after another to 
one indifferent Congress after another? Is he aware 
that ‘it may almost be affirmed that as a third-class 
postmaster’s business and salary increase his compensa- 
tion diminishes”? that, ‘‘ in a large majority of cases at 
least, his proportionable compensation (to labor and 
responsibility) will surely diminish if he fairly dis- 
charges his obligations to the service”? Is he aware 





that the second-class postmaster is ‘* the favorite of the 
statute”? And is he aware of the influences governing 
the appointment of postmasters of the first class to 
their ‘‘ soft” places ? 

Professor Ely has found that the post office serves him 
cheaper in some cases than the express companies, 
Does he know who pays for this cheapness? Does he 
recollect that the Government will transport the Police 
Gazette and all the so-called literature produced by the 
iniquitous industry of the piratical publishers for one 
thirty-second part of the charge for letter carriage? 
Does he know how much the Pennsylvania Railroad 
made out of the Government by its mail-cars? Does he 
know of the loss incurred by the Government in sub- 
sidizing the publishers and the railroads, loss made up 
by taxing the wages of laborers who get no benefit 
from the tax? Does he know the frightful cost of our 
Government buildings, and the jobbery and corruption 
attending the building of every one of them, loss which 
does not appear in the statements of the post office at 
all? Did he ever hear of the ‘‘Star-route” scandals 
and their expensive investigation, and the expensive 
investigation of the manner in which that investigation 
was made, and the lame and impoient conclusion of 
the whole matter? Has he learned that the Star-route 
abuses have been corrected? or, that the business man- 
age of the department has in any material respect im. 
proved? 

These are things that must be considered if we are to 
embark on a career of socialist’c experiment, Undoubt- 
edly there are large profits made by certain monopolies, 
generally favored, it may be remarked, by socialistic 
legislation. It may be possible to transfer these profits 
from the pockets of private men to the pockets of our 
politicians. That it is possible to transfer them to the 
pockets of the people has not yet been demonstrated— 
nor has Professor Ely taken the first step toward its 
demonstration. It would be possible to add much more 
concerning the character of the socialistic ideai; but we 
must leave that and the whole subject to the sober con- 
sideration of our readers, 


its. 
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A GREAT RIGHT RECOGNIZED AT LAST. 





THE International Copyright Law began July 1st, with 
the President’s Proclamation, the first stage of its opera- 
tion. That first stage is like most beginnings, a limited 
and halting affair. The concession made under the law is 
not a broad, frank recognition of authors’ rights to their 
property, but has some appearance in it of a transaction 
in which we get rather more than we give, and is ham- 
pered with conditions, which limit the application of 
the law, for the present at least, to Belgium, France, 
Great Britain and Switzerland. 

Germany is excluded. In the very able paper pub- 
lished in connection with the proclamation, Assistant 
Secretary of State Moore explains the failure of the Act 
to include the signatures of the Berne copyright conven- 
tion. Germany is excluded, as not having come up to 
the conditions under which the United States is ready to 
recognize the property rights of her authors. 

This is unfortunate. Next, after Great Britain, Ger- 
many is, in a literary sense, the most important nation - 
to us. In quality, if not in quantity, our intellectual 
debt to her in recent years has probably exceeded that to 
all other nations combined. It would seem that some- 
where among all that we have learned from German 
authors and scholars, might be found a spark of honest 
principle to make Americans recognize their literary 
property as property. As matters now stand, neither 
German, Russian, Austrian, Spanish, nor [talian authors 
have any right to their literary property in this country. 
For them that right does not exist here, 

This illustrates the elementary stage in which Ameri- 
can public opinion is as represented by thelaw. Weare 
still far from the broad recognition of the authors’ rights 
as such, 

It is, however, a distinct gain to stand where we do, 
The President’s Proclamation will make the present 
year and its Anniversary of Independence memorable, 
George Palmer Putnam, making the first appeal for In- 
ternational Copyright in 1837, had he foreseen the long 
delay of fifty-four years, might have felt a profound dis- 
couragement. But bad he lived on through the long 
debate and come out with us where we are now, short 
as we are of the full recognition he strove for, he would 
have joined in the jubilee as one which celebrated a 
great step in the march of civilization toward its higher 
spiritual end. 

It is a lame and limited recognition that authors get 
for their rights as the law stands, and in the same pro- 
portion the nation loses the moral benefit which always 
follows the moral victory achieved in the establishment 
of agood law. Nevertheless the law is the recognition 
of an unrecognized right. So far forth it is an act of 
homage to justice. As such it cannot rest where it is, 
but must complete itself in the full, free and frank 
recognition of literary property as such, 


> 





.... There has been a net gain in circulation of money in 
the fiscal year just closed of over $70,000,000. The total of 
circulation July 1st, was over $1,500,000,000. This indicates 
as rapid an increase in the circulating medium as is safe 
or necessary, 
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Editorial Ustes. 


WE are compelled to add eight pages this week to make 
room for the report of the Roseland Park celebration and an 
unusual draft on our columns of Religious Intelligence. 
After the addresses of Congressman Russell, Senators 
Hawley and Aldrich, General Howard, Major McKinley, 
Chauncey M. Depew, Murat Halstead and Dr. Gregg, and 
the poem of Maurice Thompson, we have room for but two 
general articies, one on the Meadow Nest, by Olive Thorne 
Miller, and the other on Heresies, by David J. Burrill, 
D.D. We also call attention to a very interesting article 





in our ** Religious” columns, on the Congregational Inter- 
national Council in London, by A. H. Bradford, D D. Inthe 
*Oldand Young” department is a poem by Ida W. Ben- 
ham and a story by Graham R. Tomson The book reviews 
and other editorial departments present their usual full- 
ness. 


WitH the efforts of prominent Republicans in Pennsyl- 
vania to free their party from bad management we can 
have only the warmest sympathy. Unfit and incompetent 
men have held the party reins in that State too long. The 
reverse last fall was a popular protest against such control. 
The result was foreseen and foretold, and the party has 
been feeling keenly the position in which it has been 
placed. Pennsylvania is overwhelmingly Republican when 
the voice of such men as General Beaver controls 
party affairs; but there is that free and independent spirit 
among Republicans everywhere which breaks into revolt 
when corrupt or dictatorial policies are forced upon them. 
The Republicaus of Pennsylvania resented the act of Sen- 
ator Quay and others in thrusting a candidate upon them 
last fall against their will, and elected a Democratic Gev- 
ernor by way of rebuke. An address was issued last week, 
signed by many Republican citizens of Pennsylvania, de- 
nouncing Mr. Quay and insisting that he is unfit to remain 
at the head of the party in the State. They say: 

“The Republican machine in this State, under the leadership 
of Senator Quay and those lieutenants whom he has drawn 


about him, is corrupt and in strong contrast to the rank and 
file of the party. That leadership is as absolute in its control 
as itis unscrupulous in its methods and disastrous in its re- 
suits. . . . Mr. Quay is mainly responsible for the over- 


whelming disaster which befell the Republican Party in this 
State during the past autumn, whereby an accustomed Repub- 
lican majority of twenty or thirty thousand was changed to a 
Democratic majority of seventeen thousand. The singleissue 
of this campaign, as determined by Mr. Quay himself, was the 
vindication of his own personal and political character. The 
adoption of the Republican piatform involved a deciarstion of 
cenfidence and respect for the junior Senator, and in the election 
of the Republican candidate the acceptance of a man who was 
nominated at the dictation of Mr. Quay. The State rejected 
both the plank and the candidate and a political revolution en- 
sued.”’ 

But Mr. Quay still retains the party leadership. A crisis 
has come, they say, and nothing but his retirement will 
meet it. This demand seems to be well supported, and it is 
to be hoped that it will be forced to an issue. A new man 
must come to the head of the party if it is to regain the 
popular confidence. 


MR. ASSOCIATE: JUSTICE BREWER, of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, contributes to The Christian-at- 
Work a notable article on the question of compensation to 
brewers and distillers for losses in property caused by the 
enactment of Prohibition. It will be remembered that it 
was Judge Brewer’s decision, while he sat as United States 
Judge in Kansas, that the Supreme Court of the United 
States overruled when it declared that there was nothing 
in the Federal Constitution requiring such compensation 
to be made. He thinks the Supreme Court was influenced 
by the deep feeling which pervaded the country at the time 
on the subject of temperance, and was thereby led to doan 
injustice to those citizens of Kansas who believed that the 
manufacture and sale of beer was right and wise. Com- 
pensation to them would have involved, he says, only a few 
thousand dollars. This is true; but the principle of com- 
pensation once affirmed by the Supreme Court, millions 
upon millions of dollars might have been involved, and it 
is hard to say where the limits of its operation would have 
finally been drawn. In justification of his position Mr. 
Justice Brewer says: 

bad When a building is destroyed that a fire may not spread the 
individual's property is sacrificed for the general good. When 
‘the use of-his property is forbidden because the public health 
or morals require such prohibition, the public gains, while be 
loses. Equal considerations of natural justice demand that he 
who is thus despoiled forthe public good should not bear alone 
the burden; but that the public, which is benefited, should share 
with him the loss.” 

But the State of Kansas, by the enactment of Prohibitory 
laws, did not seize or sacrifice the property of brewers or 
distillers. Nor, strictly speaking, did it forbid the use of 
their property. It simply forbade them to manufacture 
intoxicants. The buildings could be used for other pur- 
poses. The vats and pipes might or might not be available 
in other lines of business; the State simply decreed that they 
could not be used to produce intoxicants. It did not confis- 
cate them, tho it is unquestionable that the brewers did 
suffer loss by reason of the action of the State. But they 
had ne inalienable right to manufacture intoxicants. 
When they erected their breweries the liquor business 
could only be carried on by permission of the State; it was 
under State control. It was not regarded as a business on 
the same level with other lines of business. There was a 
strong moral sentiment against it; and those who entered 
upon it knew that they were doing so at the risk of inter- 
vention in the form of prohibition by the State. If, under 
these circumstances, they were entitled to compensation, it 
8 hard to see why liquor-dealers to whom renewal of li- 





censes is refused, might not have a claim upon the State or 
municipality for damages. But for the present, at least, 
we are safe from any claims of this kind. The decision of 
the Supreme Court against the principle still stands; and 
we see no likelihood that Mr. Justice Brewer’s hope that 
it will be recast, will be realized. 


THE Iowa Republicans showed splendid courage in meet- 
ing the issues raised by their eager Democratic foe. They 
nominated Hiram C. Wheeler for Governor last week, and 
atopted a platform in which they strongly defended the 
McKinley Tariff, and boldly declared their championship 
of temperance against the Saloon. They say they have no 
apologies to offer for their record on the temperance ques- 
tion in Iowa. The Saloon having been made an outlaw by 
State legislation, they charge that the Democratic Party 
bas done what it could to nullify the law, and given pat- 
ronage and protection to the outlaw. They recognize that 
the issue in the present campaign is law against defiance of 
law, the State of Iowa against the Lemocratic Party, and 
declare anew their allegiance to the people of Iowa. If the 
result of the issue is the election of a Democratic Legisla- 
ture, there will be, they say, “‘ State-wide license’’; if a Re- 
publican Legislature is elected, it will mean “ continued 
opposition to the behests of the saloon power through the 
maintenance and enforcement of the law.’’ This seems as 
definite and determined as language will express. The 
issue is the maintenance and enforcement of the present 
legislation outlawing the Saloon. The Democrats propose 
to introduce the Saloon; the Republicans to keep it out. 
It remains for the voters to decide which policy they will 
support. It cannot be that intelligent Christian men will 
vote to rehabilitate the Saloon! ‘They will so voteif they 
vote the Democratic ticket; and a vote for the Third Party 
ticket will have practically the same result. Now is the 
time for the friends of temperance to show their colors and 
rally to the support of the party that gave the State Pro- 
hibition and against the party whose administration bas 
tended to break it down. lowa is still free; let her be kept 
free. The Republican Party ought to win this fall. It has 
a good ticket, a good platform, and a good cause. 








PROTESTANTS do not always keep their eyes very wide 
open to see what is going on in the Roman Catholic Church. 
We have referred now and then to a certain prejudice in 
that Church against the Jesuits, and a letter from Father 
Gmeiner,in The Northwestern Chronicle, of St. Paul, il- 
lustrates it. Father Gmeiner had written a book on tne 
history of science, which aroused some medieval criticism, 
one of his critics, declaring that Father Secchi’s great work, 
on “ The Unity of Physical Force,” fell flat and was repu- 
diated by his companions. Fatber Gmeiner says it is true 
that the Jesuits, who are far behind their times, have 
treated their distinguished associate shabbily, and adds: 

** No wonder, then, that Father Secchi, who as a scientist of 
our days, towered above his sixteenth century ‘own compan- 
ions,’ as a Goliath among a lot of schoolboys, was repudiated 
by the latter, as throwing ‘too much shadow’ on them. Asa 
matter of fact, in consequence of a decree of the company of the 
Jesuits, of the year 1883, according to which Jesuit teachers or 
professors are obliged toteach experimental physics not simply 


jucrta veritatem verum, but in accordance with certain antiquated 


views taught inthe days of St. Ignatius, the great Father Secchi 
who alone of all Jesuits of our age, has been honored all over the 
world by scientific men, irrespective of nationality or religion, 
would nowadays not even be considered fit to teach * physicam 
experimentaiem in scholis nustris ’—that is in Jesuit schools.” 

All this shows, as we have before had occasion to say, that 
there are two schools in the American Catholic Church, 
and The Northwestern Chronicle and its editor, Father 
Conway, and Father Gmeiner, and the Archbishop of St. 
Paul, and the Catholic Usiversity at Washington, belong to 
that one of those schools to which the Jesuits never belong. 


HEREAFTER we are to have our weather reports from 
the Agricultural instead of the War Department, the 
bureau having, on the Ist of July, been thus transferred 
in accordance with the provisions of an act passed by the 
last Congress. It is in every way fitting that it should be 
an appendage of the Agricultural Department, as its ser- 
vice is of special importance to the farmers. Secretary 
Rusk assures the country that the general scope of the 
work of the bureau is not in any way to be restricted, but 
that it will be brought intv harmony with several divisions 
of the Department which have agricultural interests par- 
ticularly iu view. These divisions have to do with investi- 
gations in field and laboratory and the accumulation of 
information concerning animal and plant life. There is 
large opportunity in connection with the climatic condi- 
tions of various sections, questions of water supply and 
irrigation, etc., for the Department of Agriculture greatly 
to extend its usefulness. We regret that the transfer of 
the weather bureau deprives the country of the services of 
Gen. A. W. Greely, who has proved himself to be an 
officer of large attainments and of eminent usefulness as 
our chief weather prophet. His successor is Prof. Mark 
W. Harrington, an occupant of the chair of astronomy in 
Michigan University and also of the editorial chair of The 
American Meteorological Journal. He will have to 
assist him the entire corps of civilians who served under 
General Greely, and also most of the latter’s official staff, 
including four officers of the Regular Army. We 
trust there will be the same reason for confidence in “‘ Old 
Probabilities’ that we have had in all these yearsin which 
the value of the weather service has been so abundantly 
established. Pit oe: 

A CURIOUS event occurred at the St. Marylebone Work- 
house, in London, a few weeks ago, which would hardly 
have seemed possible. A young immigrant was sent up 
from the docks in a destitute condition. They tried to talk 
to herin French, German, Italian, Swedish, Servian, Rus- 
sian, Romany, Polish Jewish, and every other lan- 
guage they could think of, but in vain, They were utterly 








at a loss to make her understand a word; yet she was eyj- 
dently European. They hit on the happy idea of getting 
her to say in her own language, whatever it was, such 
words as eye, knife and book, the sounds being written 
down phonetically. They then wrote to the papers and 
gave a list of the words “‘ pianos,” milk; ‘‘ sereebele,” bat 
“nenegri,” money, and asked anybody who knew what 
that language was to tell them. Some out of-the-way 
scholar reported that the words were Lithuanian, and a 
Lithuanian was discovered who went to the workhouse 
and talked to the girl, findiog out about her. One would 
hardly have thought that a European language could be 
so nearly forgotten and unknown, and the language which 
of all others spoken in Europe comes nearest to the 
Sanscrit. The Lithuanian is spoken by the people of Rus. 
sian Poland. There are several Catholic congregations in 
Pennsylvania and elsewhere of Lithuanians, and a few in 
which both the Polish and Lithuanian are used. 


....President Harrison is steadily winning friends from 
the great public which he serves so consistently and con- 
scientiously. The Boston Herald, an independent news- 
paper, pays him this tribute: 

“He has been careful and concerned as to the duties of his 
office; he has gone into his work with close application, and he 
has given it the systematic attention of the trained lawyer. He 
knows considerably more about our Government than men wh» 
have filled the office before him, like Taylor and Grant; he is 
more at home in administrative work than was President 
Pierce; he is a man of more partisan force than was possessed 
by President Hayes; he had a wider training fer public life, and 
has shown better judgment in dealing with men in his own 
party, than did President Cleveland. President Harrison talks 
well in his public speeches, and he has made no serious miv- 
takes in his office.” 

“The impression is fast gaining ground that he is the 
strongest man the Republican Party can find to make the 
next contest. 


. ..Spain has placed herself squarely in the line of labor 
reform. Thescheme for the regulation of labor proposed 
by the Canovas ministry, and accepted in substance by the 
Commission of the Cortes, isin harmony with the recom- 
mendation of the Berlin Conference, tho adapted to the 
conditions of Spanish life. Among the more important 
features are (1) The absolute prohibition of Sunday work, 
except in cases of extreme necessity, of the employment of 
women in mines, underground work or unsanitary occups- 
tion, of the employment of children under ten years of age, 
inany kind of working establishment; (2)ghe restriction 
of the hours of labor, varying according to the age of em- 
ployés; (3) the supervision of factories and unsanitary 
dwellings; (4) the establishment of workman’s insurance 
societies and savings banks. All of these recommenda- 
tions have not as yet been incorporated in bills, but it is 
expected that they soon will be. 


...John Bardsley, ex-City Treasurer of Philadelphia, 
bas been sentenced to fifteen years solitary confinement for 
the crime he confessed to have committed against the 
municipality and the commonwealth. It is practically a 
sentence for life, unless he should be pardoned. If he hoped 
for leniency because he putina plea of guilty and saved 
the S: ate the expense of a long trial, and evidently he did, 
he did not receive it. The judge, who had been a personal 
friend of the criminal, would not bave dared to soften the 
sentence, if he had desired to; and he could bardly have 
desired to after it was made to appear to his satisfaction 
that Bardsley’s statement, on which he relied tor his plea 
in mitigation, was not true. So ‘‘ Honest’’ John Bardsley 
becomes a convict, and wears the uniform which gives 
distinction of infamy. A ruined life,a ruined name, a 
disgraced family—these are part of the penalty paid for his 
crime, The State adds the rest, that others may be de- 
terred from following in his footsteps. 


....A Catholic correspondent who has seen in THE INDE- 
PENDENT an appeal by a missionary for efforts “to evangel- 
ize Mexico,”’ writes: 

The Presbyterians, the Methodists North and South, the Bap- 

tists, the Episcopalians, and several other sects are, we are told, 
doing missionary work in Mexico and drawing considerable 
sums of money from your missionary funds. All this I take to 
be a profession of faith on the part of Protestants that out of 
Protestantism there is no salvation; else why divert men and 
means from the crying needs of heathendom to the work of 
turning Catholics into Protestants? How do you justify this 
apparent waste of energy?” 
If our friend draws this conclusion he makes a great mis- 
take. No Protestant believes that out of Protestantism 
there is no salvation. Weonly believe that Mexico needs 
a@ purer religion than she bas. Why, Protestants send 
preachers into Protestant towns and cities because they 
think more or better Christian work is needed thanis dove 
there. 


.... [tis reported that Sir William Gordon Cumming has 
withdrawn his promised defense of himeelf in the baccarat 
case and is writing a book on South Africa and Egypt. He 
seems to be treated very kindly, and a large number of bis 
aristocratic friends show themselves oblivious to his fault. 
On the other hand there is a popular re-action in favor of 
tke Prince of Wales, who is receiving very hearty recep- 
tions. Gambling is no great offense in England, nor we 
judge cheating at cards, that is, in a certain set of society. 
We wonder what would be a fatal offense. Would murder 
shut a man out from good society? If neither gambling 
nor stealing from one’s gambling friends, nor the offense 
of Sir Charles Dilke and Mr. Parnell is fatal, what is the 
final limit, and where does society draw the line? 


....It has been our purpose to provide a verbatim 8c 
count of the proceedings at the typical Woodstock celebra 
tion. One thing comes awkward for us, and that is the 
frequent tributes to the host of the occasion, who happens 
to be alsothe editor and proprietor of THE INDEPENDFXT. 
It would be easier for us to omit these tributes, but it 





would not be fair to the speakers, who were so kind i= 
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their expressions; and the editors in charge at the front, 
while their chief is resting after bis labors at his country 
home, put it allin as it really was, with no affectation of 
journalistic modesty,and willing that he should be praised, 
if it will stir up other people elsewhere to do the same. 


....Dom Pedro, the ex-Emperor of Brazil, has published 
asort of creed or confession in which be states what he 
believes and what he has tried to do for Brazil. It is an 
bovorable and noble record of his views and bis ambitions. 
It is curious how, with so many men locking to the future, 
the thought of an aerial transportation comes up. Dom 
Prdro, after referring to his efforts to promote water com- 
wunicatioas from the Amazon to the Plate, and to build 
railroads connecting the basins of tre Amazon and Plate 
with the Andes, says: *‘ Would to God that navigation by 
biulloons might enable us to dispense with all this.”” He 
has some of Tennyson’s poetic foresight. 


....We are sorry that advancing age and increasing i:- 
firmity compel the veteran editor of The Watchman, Dr. 
John W. Olmstead, to retire from the post he has filled so 
longand ably. The Rev. George Horr, Jr., isto succeed bim 
as editor-in-chief, but Dr. Olmstead is still to render such 
service as his health may permit. He became editor of The 
Watchman as long ago as 1848, and has done well for his 
denomination and for religious journalism. Altbo he has 
exceeded the limits of threescore and ten, he is by many 
years the junior of Dr. Edward Bright, who maystill be 
seen on favorable days on his way to or from the office of 
The Examiner, 


.... Tbe Queen and all her court are giving the yonng 
German Emperor a wearisome and expensive and effusive 
reception. He has to be kept busy, for he does not seem to 
know how to enjoy a day’s rest. Even Sunday he had to 
review and carefully inspect the regiments of soldiers who 
were detailed to attend bim to church. They sang, ‘*On- 
ward, Clri-tian Soldier,” and the minister referred to the 
self-denying lives of Christians, mentioning General von 
Moltke, and General Grant, and General Gordon. “Will he 
not visit America, and will not the authorities entertain 
him with republicansimplicity? We hope so. 


....The last Fourth of Jaly has one special crown of 
glory. On that day Hannibal Hamlin, Vice-President of 
the United States with Ab-anam Liccolpn, died, as three 
Presidents before bim died on Indepeudence Day. He was 
a relic of the past, eighty-two years old, and had served in 
Congress with Webster and Clay and Benton, then with 
Seward and Sumuer and Stevens, an‘ thea with the gener- 
ation now on the stage. He was aman of pure life and 
great ability, and on him Presiceat Lincola leaned as few 
Presidents have leaned upoa their associates on the Presi- 
dential ticket. i 


.... The Christian Union comes tc usin a new form. It 
has reduced its size to about that of Tne Uhurchman, 
which it now much resembles, and increased the num- 
ber of its pages to forty-eight. With its illustrative sup- 
plement it makes a very haudsowe, as it is a very enter- 
prising jourval, altho we do nut admire the quite too 
artistic scattering of acorus and oak-leaved butterflies be- 
tween all its notes and articles. The Christian Union is 
now twenty-one years old, is edited with great intelli- 
gence, and we wish it a vigorous and prosperous maturity. 


... The Bostcn Pilot indorses Father Conway’s article in 
our issue of June 4th, on ‘‘The Public Schools and 
Roman Catholic Theology,” and says: 

“It will do much to offset the prejudices created by anti- 
Catholic misrepresentation: or, that which, for all practical 
purposes, will as effectually retard an amicable eettlement—the 
excessive claims for the parent on the part of too timid and con- 
servative Catholics.” 

But the Philadelphia Catholic Standa rd attacks the 
“ Poughkeepsie” school system as ‘‘ most disastrous,”’ 


....-The outrages by the White Caps, in Indiaya, are as 
reprehensible and as disgraceful to civilization as those 
committed in the South against the Negro. While we 
condemn the Jatter we would not spare the former. Last 
week the white-capped ruffians severely beat an old man 
and a young woman in Crawford County, [nd., and drove 
them out of the county. Such occurrences are simply 
crimes, and public sentiment should be strong enouyh in 
any civilized community to have those who commit them 
hunted down and punished. 


....Tobacco is adding daily to its long list of victims. 
We have referred to mauy cases recently in which boys 
and youth were the sufferers. This issad enough; but what 
shall we say when a minister of the Gospel, a Doctor of 
Divinity, a Presiding Elder, becomes deranged and has to 
be sent to an insane asylum? This is what is said of the 
Rev. Robert Forbes, D.D., of St. Paul, by the Methodist 
Herald, of Minneapolis, as quoted by the Presbyteriun 
Banner. Is it not about time to start a crusade against 
tobacco? 


--»-The local “ spoon’? memento flourished at Wood- 
stock, the General Putnam’s Wolf-den spoon being freely 
placarded. Mr. Depew’s presence reminds us that Peeks- 
kill has got up aspoon with a medallion of Mr. Depew, 
and the inscription ‘‘Our Chauncy.”” As usual he had a 
Peekskill story to tell. Not long ago, when speaking in 
the West, he was introducing a story with the name of 
Peekskill when at the mention of the word the whole au- 
dience broke out into a laugh on the mention of the 
familiar name. 


--.. The news from Haiti reflects the utterly uncertai 
Condition of affairs in the Black Republic. Accurate in 
formation it seems impossible to procure. It appears now 
that President Diaz never gave Hippolyte authority to 
enter the Mexican Consulate, that in fact there is no Mexi- 
can Consulate, that Rigaud was not a French subject; that 
altho he was a Haitian subject, on account of some infor 
Mality, the French Goverament demand satisfaction, 
which the Haitian Government perforce will render. 








.... There was at least one considerable celebration of the 
Fourth of Julyin Connecticut, besides that at Woodstock. 
The people from all the neighboring towns flocked into 
Norwich for the addresses and fireworks. One of the com- 
mittee who arranged the celebration there, Mr. Jonathan 
Trumbull, a lineal descendant of the Revolutionary Gov- 
ernor of that name, was an honored guest at Roseland 
Park, enjoying what others had provided after having first 
provided for his own. 


....When Major McKinley and. Chauncey Depew were 
speaking every one listened with the utmost attention, 
even to the outskirts of the large assembly. Oaly the boys 
walking about and firing their crackers in the distance 
failed to listen. Every one was delighted with the smooth- 
faced and vigorous Ohio candidate, and hoped he would be 
the next Governor of his State. His canvass will require 
him to speak in every single county before election. 


----Moderator Green says that before making up the 
standing committees of the Assembly he sent an invitation 
to Dr. Dickey, who is one of the directors of Union Semi- 
nary and a friend of Professor Briggs, to assist in the 
formation of the committees. The invitation was deliv- 
ered from the platform, and it is supposed that Dr. Dickey 
was not in the House at thetime. Inquiry was made for 
him afterward, but he was not found. 


.... We print the whole of Dr. Gregg’s speech, altho he 
omitted a part in reading. He did not stand behind the 
desk, but squeezed in front of it, as near his audience as 
possible, held his paper in his hand and read with great ra- 
pidity and great force, so that he was listened to very in- 
tently. He has got out of the practice, required in the 
Covenanter Church out of which he sprang, of preaching 
a sermon without notes. 


..--General Howard was the most enthusiastic man on 
the grounds at Roseland Park. Every one was anxious to 
see and hear the one-armed veteran; and all those who saw 
much of bim learned that, soldier as he is, he is just now 
deeply interested in building a church in the lower part of 
New York City, to which he has himself subscribed beyond 
his means, and to which he gives his personal labor every 
Sunday. 


.... Some of our distant readers may not know Mr. De- 
pew’s style of joking, which greatly puzzles, sometimes, 
his Eoglish hearers. They actually take it as a fact when 
he refers to other speakers having stolen bis ad@ress or re- 
hearsing their pieces over by the clock. His allusion to 
his faithfulness to his mother-in-law refers to the fact 
that be was compelled to delay his trip abroad on account 
of the sickness of his wife’s mother. 


....The statistics of the average size of families in the 
various couutries of Europe, which are of considerable in- 
terest for the status of public morals, are the following: 
France, 3.03 members; Denmark, 3.61; Hungary, 3.70; 
Switzerland, 3.94; Austria and Belgium, 4.05; England, 
4.08; Germany, 4.10; Sweden, 4.12; Holland, 4.22; Scotland, 
4.46; Italy, 4.56; Spain, 4.65; Russia, 4 83; [reland, 5.20. 


..-- British India, according to the new Census, has 220,- 
500 000 souls, and there are 65,500,000 in India not under 
British coutrol, making a total of 286,000,000. This indi- 
cates a growth of 26,000,000 since 1881. Think of such an in- 
crease, and the conversion of India to Christianity seems 
almost hopeless. But armed with the Gospel one can chase 
a thousand and two put ten thousand to flight. 


..-.-Frapce is said to be casting longing eyes on Siam. 
We had supposed that her reverses in China, Tonking, 
Madsgascar and elsewhere had pretty well cured her of ber 
colonial aggressiveness. She could not well possess herself 
of Siam without fighting with that country and China, 
and her treasury would hardly justify the necessary ex- 
penditure. 


-.---The American college, says Prof. W. W. Goodwin, 
differs from the German university especially in this fact: 

“By retaining the bachelor degree as the necessary goal 
toward which all must strive—a degree which it is no honor to 
gain but a disgrace to lose—it assumes a responsibility for the 
+cholarshbip of each student which is purely an English tradi- 
tion and wholly foreign to the spirit of a German university.” 


....Commissioner Mitchell having resigned as chief of 
the Patent Office, with a fine rec.rd behind him, the Presi- 
dent has gone to the same Scate, Connecticut, for his suc- 
cessor, and has appointed ex-Congressman Wm. E. Simonds 
to the position. Mr. Simonds is well qualified. by ycars of 
special study to auminiscer this imporcant office. 

.... The Charleston (S. C ) News and Courier very truly 
says, while urging the building of monuments to Jefferson 
Davis and other leaders of the Rebellion : 

“The odds against us in the struggle to maintain our cause in 
the court of history are as great as they were in the struggle to 
establish our independence in the court of war.” 

....The big temporary Tulare, Cal., lake, so much talked 
about, comes from the oveiflow of the Colorado River, 


and is of no more real significance than the breaking of a 
Mississippi levee, which has often covered a much larger 
area with water. 


...»-De. Gregg’s address shdws the influence of his years 


in Boston, where he took an active part in the public school 
discussion, started by the protest of the Catholics against 
the instruction given in bistory in the high school. 


...Last year the Roseland Park celebration was of a 


more quiet and local character, and was not conducted by 
Mr. Bowen, owing to the death of his son, John Eliot 
Bowen. 


...-After Congressman Rassell’s opening address at Rose 


land Park, Major McKinley turned to his next peighbor on 
the stand and expressed his admiration very warmly. 


...-A series of selections from James Martineau’s ser- 


mons is included in the Sunday reading assigned for the 
130,000 people who belong to the Chautauqua circles. 


Religions Intelligence. 


-THE INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF CONGRE- 


GATIONAL CHURCHES. 


BY AMORY H. BRADFORD, D.D. 


THE first International Council of Congregational Church- 
es will begin its sessions in London on the 13th of July. 
Other denominations have already had world convocations. 
Tne Pan-Presbyterian Assembly has had meetings in Lon- 
don, Edinburgh, Belfast and Philadelphia. The Episcopal 
churches bave more than once convened in conference at 
Lambeth Palace. Arrangements are already in progress 
looking toward a second gathering of the Methodist 
Churches of the world. Co-operation among different 
branches of the denominations may well be considered the 
first step toward the federation of the denominations. The 
most influential movements toward Christian unity as yet 
have received little attention. They are not found in the 
utterances of conventions, or the deliverances of ecclesias- 
tical bodies, but in the silent and sure growth in the direc- 
tion of co-operation manifest among individual Christians. 
The first suggestion of an Ecumenical Council of Congre- 
gationalists came from Alexander Hannay, D.D., the late 
lamented Secretary of the Eaglish Congregational Union, 
in his address before the National Council 6f the United 
States, held at St. Louis in 1880. His suggestion was sec- 
onded by Dr. H. M, Dexter, and from that time the subject 
has never been entirely out of sight. More recently, over- 
tures toward such an assembly reached London from the 
Australian churches, and perhaps they may be called the 
proximate cause of this meeting. 

The number of delegates will be three bundred, and will 
be divided as follows: one hundred from Great Britain; one 
hundrcd from the United States; and one hundred from 
the restof the world. All arrangements have beenin charge 
of the Eoglish Committee, of which Dr. Hannay was the 
first secretary. On bis death, Rev. Dr. A. Mackennal was 
elected as his successor. The Secretary of the American 
Committee is the Rev. Henry A. Hazen, of Boston. In the di- 
vision of honors, the Presidency of the Council was awarded 
to England and the sermoa to the United States. With 
perfect unanimity, the Eaglish Committee chose as Chair- 
man for the Council Robert W. Dale, D.D., LL.D, of Bir- 
mingham, who without question is the pre-eminent leader 
of English Congregationalism. The American Committee, 
with equal unanimity, turned to Richard S. Storrs, D.D., of 
Brooklyn, as their choice for Preacher. ‘I'o the sorrow of 
all, Dr. Storrs felt compelled to decline the election. Hen- 
ry M. Dexter, D.D , was then chosen, and the very week of 
his acceptance was suddenly removed by death. Finally, 
E. P. Goodwin, D.D., of Chicago, was selected for the service. 

The meetings will be held in three buildings: in the Me- 
morial Hal] ia Farringdon Street, the headquarters of 
English Congregationalism, a stately and splendid struc- 
ture; in the City Temple—near to the Memorial Hall—of 
whica Dr. Joseph Parker is pastor; and in the new Weigh 
House Chapel. Tbis church is renowned in the history of 
English Nonconformity as the one with which Thomas 
Binney was so long and honorably associated. The loca- 
tion of the old church being required for purposes of public 
welfare, a new one has been erected on Oxford Street, near 
the Marble Arch. It is called the ‘‘ Congregational Cathe- 
dral,” and is said to be the most splendid edifice which the 
Congregational churches of Eaogland possess. Most of the 
meetings will be held in the Weigh House Chapel. 

The program, it is understood,was chiefly arranged by the 
late Dr. Hannay, and everywhere shows evideuce of his 
master-mind and catholic spirit. The opening address by 
the chairman will undoubtedly be the feature of the whole 
Council. The subject chosen by Dr. Dale is characteristic 
of the man and worthy of the occasion—*‘ The Divine Life 
in Man.” That address will show little mercy to human 
mechanism, and will thrillin every line with the vitality 
of a great iutellectual and spiritual nature fully possessed 
by tbe Divine Spirit. Those who remember the memorable 
address of Dr. Goodwin on *“ Missions’’ have perfect con- 
fidence that the Committee have made ao mistake in select- 
ing him as Preacher. 

The program includes the consideration of the following 
subjects: The Importance of the Maintenance in the 
churches ot the Congregational Idea of the Church. The 
Present Direction of Theological Thoughtin the Congre- 
gational Churches of the World. The Economy of Con- 
gregationalism. The Place of Congregationalism in the 
Making: First, of Great Britain; second, of the United 
States; third, of the British Colonies. Home Missions: 
Congregationalism as Affected by the Relations between 
Church and Statein Enogland, the British Colonies and 
America. The Courches aod Social Ethics. What have 
the Churches Gained and Lost in Spiritual Influence 
through the Changes which have taken place: First, in 
Doctrinal Beliefs; second, in the Type of Social Piety; third, 
through the Defective Realization of the Church. The 
Training of Ministers. Federation of English-speaking 
Peoples for International Arbitration. The Unity of the 
Church. The Lord’s Day. Sacerdotalism and Modern 
Unbelief. Different Phases of the Foreign Missionary 
Problem. 

Each paper is limited to twenty minutes, and each 
speaker to ten minutes. If any who are to take part have 
a genius for dullness this plan gives little opportunity for 
wearying the audience. 

The following persons from the list of American dele- 
gates have been chosen to read papers: Albert E. Dunning, 
D.D., Boston; Nehemiah Boynton, Boston; Prof. Lewis F. 
Stearns, D.D., Bangor, Me.; Alonzo H. Quint, D.D., Bos- 
ton; A. Hastings Ross, D.D., Porc Huron, Mich. ; Amory 
H. Bradford, D.D., Montclair, N. J.; William H. Moore. 
Hartford, Conn.; Bradford M. Fullerton, Waltham, Mass.’ 
James K. McLean, D.D., Oakland, Cal. ; President Cyrus 
Northrop, LL D., Minneepolis; Washivgton Gladden, D.D., 





... The sympathy of America goes out to Mr. Gladstone 
on the occasion of the death of his oldest son. 


Columbus, O.; Richard Cordley, D.D., Lawrence, Kan. ; 
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Prof.F.W. Fisk, D.D., Chicago;the Hon. James W. Patter- 
sov, Hanover, N. H.; William M. Taylor, D.D., New York; 
Arthur Little, D.D., Dorchester, Mass.; James Brand, 
D.D., Oberlin, O.; Henry A. Stimson, D.D., St. Louis; N. 
G. Clark, D.D., Boston. 

This Council is purely a deliberative body. It has no 
governmental functions, and can make no utterances which 
will be binding on any of the churches. The question nat- 
urally arises, What objects can it accomplish? 

It will bring into acquaintance and fellowship repre- 
sentatives of the Congregational churches of the world, 
and inevitably help toward a better understanding of the 
position and work of those churches. There is a wide 
difference between religious conditions in England and the 
United States. In England the emphasis is on social 
questions; in this country we are occupied more with theo- 
logical speculation. In England the factof an Established 
Church compels Nonconformists to give much attestion 
to politics; our delegates will show what the Church can 
do independent of the State. The representatives from 
the colonies and the missionary fields will bring the in- 
spiration of those whose work is at the front. The result 
of this fellowship will be that many prejudices will be dis- 
armed and destroyed. When those who have been provin- 
cial in their thinking see the splendidly consecrated lead- 
ers of the English Churches they will cease to fear many 
things which are now the subject of much anxiety on this 
side of the water. The English leaders—Dale, Allon, 
Guinness Rogers, Alexander Mackennal and Principal 
Fairbairn—would all be called very liberal men in this 
country, and in the whole world there are none who are 
doing more for practical, every-day Christianity than those 
fathers of English Congregationalism. Average Ameri- 
cans are still more or less provincial, and they need the 
discipline of intimate association with those who have 
faced the problems of modern speculation, in many cases 
accepted their results and found as a consequence that their 
faith in the living Master of Christianity bas been not 
weakened but rather strengthened. 

A second result of this Council will be a great stimulus in 
the study of social questions on the part of the ministry of 
the United States. In England pauperism crowds the 
churches; a great dread is in the air, and the wisest of the 
people are almost breathless as they wait for the next move- 
ment of the social leaders. As a consequence, the ecclesi- 
astical assemblies are occupied with the questions of to- 
day; they think and plan for the alleviation of things in 
this life. The socia) problem and the religious problem are 
one. There is little time for abstract thought. The pres- 
sure of existence is too great for that. The uppermost 
question is, What can Christ do for our modern life? It 
cannot fail to be a blessing to those who have been brought 
up under the New England and New Jersey theologians to 
be compelled to study theology and criticism with the 
eyes of those who are asking constantly, What can be 
done for humanity now? A revival of interest in social 
questions may be expected as a result of this convocation. 

The Council will make no utterance concerning theologi- 
calor critical questions. They will be touched upon more 
or less by different speakers, but there will be no large 
consideration of them. Such work belongs to the library 
and the lecture hall. Indeed, there will be no deliverances 
concerning any questions. The representatives of Churches 
will meet, confer together, get all the inspiration they can, 
and then return to their homes, and the influence on the 
churcbes will be in the diffusion of the spirit of the As- 
sembly, rather than in any authoritative utterances which 
it will put forth. 

This Council will be held in an interesting time in the 
history of Christendom. The subject of Christian unity 
is more in the air than ever before, and this will be the 
first opportunity that Congregational churches have had 
of speaking in a large way concerning their position. The 
Council itself will be an evidence of the growing tendency 
toward unity manifest in all the world. While teachers 
debate concerning the propositions on which the Churches 
can unite, and are coming to feel that union is impossible 
because the Episcopal Churches will not surrender the 
Historic Episcopate, and the Reformed Churches will not 
accept it, all denominations are practically getting nearer 
together. ‘The world-gatherings of denominations are 
making the way for an Ecumenical Council of Christians 
There are hardly more differences between most of the 
denominations than between the various branches of the 
Presbyterian, the Episcopal and the Congregational 
Churches. 

The position of the Congregational Churches in England 
is far more prominent thanis generally understood in this 
countey." Next to the Established Church they are the 
most powerful of the denominations. Numerically they 
are not larger than the Methodist, but in social position, 
the.ability and culture of their ministers, and in their in- 
fluence on public life, they are second only to the Church of 
England. The Presbyterians are comparatively few; the 
Baptists more numerous; the Methodists and Congrega- 
tionalists about equal in number, while the influence of 
the latter denomination is, perhaps, as great as that of all 
other Noncopformists combined. The nobility and the 
highest social life areallin the Establishment. The poorest 
classes are chiefly in the Establishment and the various 
branches of the Methodist Church. The members of the Con 
gregationalChurches belong mostly to the great middle class 
of intelligent, well-to-do, and often opulent people. Since 
the removal of tests at the universities many have had uni- 
versity training, but all the social prizes are in the hands 
ef the Establishment, which is nearly as large, and fully as 
influential, as all the Nonconformist Churches combined. 
The Congregational Churches are strongest in the cities; 
in the rural districts the Methodists and Baptists are 
stronger. During the last quarter of acentury the Congre- 
gational Churches have owed much to the splendid execu- 
tive ability of the late Secretary of the Union, Alexander 
Hannay,whose death, just before the meetings of the Coun- 
cil, isso widely lamented. The Union is now in the midst of 
a discussion as to whether the office so long honored by Dr. 
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Hannay shall be continued. The late secretary was prac- 
tically a bishop, the Primate of Congregationalism. Dr. 
Parker has suggested that the constitution of the Union be 
revised, and the election of secretary delayed until it is de- 
termined what his duties will be, in the proposed new order. 
To the surprise of many, the Doctor’s motion has prevailed, 
and just as it was supposed that the honored and genial Dr. 
Mackennal would succeed to the Secretariat, it has beeu de- 
cided to defer action. 

The Congregational Churches of England are the richest 
of all Nonconformists in educational institutions. They 
have many colleges, and during the past few years have 
succeeded in establishing a noble institution at Oxford, 
Mansfield College, whose accomplishe’ principal, the Rev. 
A. M. Fairbairn, D.D., is almost as well known on this 
side of the water as in his own country. He has beena 
frequent lecturer at our Chautauquas, at Andover Semi- 
nary, and has been chosen to be the next Lyman Beecher 
lecturer in Yale University. Mansfield College, under his 
leadership, has been a magnificent success; and has proved 
a great stimulus to the intellectual and spiritual life of 
the churches. Its chapel in Oxford has been a rallying- 
place for Nonconformists of all schools; and its services 
have been quite as well attended as those in the university 
church of St. Mary’s. The ablest men of all denomina- 
tions in the kingdom are heard in its pulpit, and its influ- 
ence on the life of the undergraduates is positive and be- 
neficent. 

The Congregational Union of London preceded by sever- 
al years the Salvation Army in its efforts to reach the low- 
est classes of English life. In 1883 *‘ The Bitter Cry of Out- 
cast Lomdon’’ was published by the Rev. Andrew Mearns, 
Secretary of the Union, and the effect of that little pam- 
phiet was almost as general and beneficent as that of Gen- 
eral Booth’s book. It is doubtful if General Booth’s book 
would have been written if ** The Bitter Cry” had not first 
appeared. The Congregational Union of London for a dec- 
ade has been seeking the solution of this most perplexing 
of questions: What shall be done with the outcast and the 
paupers? It would require a whole paper to describe the 
activities of that society. Hardly anything has been pro- 
posed bv General Booth which has not been long in opera- 
tion under the wise and magnetic leadership of Andrew 
Mearns. The Union has mission halls, Sunday morning 
breakfasts, schemes for emigration, plans for reaching the 
bridge boys, various forms of industrial assistance, and, in- 
deed, about every means for uplifting and saving humani- 
ty that wise and philanthropic men and women have ever 
been able to devise. 

In London the Wesleyans,under the leadership of the Rev. 
Hugh Price Hughes, are doing a work perhaps almost as 
large and important; but throughout Enyland the “ for- 
ward movement” is largely in the hands of Congregatiou- 
alists. 

The organization of the Churches in England is hardly 
so complete as in this country, and the movement now in 
the air for federation, of wbich the Rev. F. H. Stead is the 
modern prophet, has been already largely realized on this 
side of the water. 

In one respect Congregationalism in Eagland differs 
from the same system here. They haye two general meet- 
ings annually, that in the autumn always beingin London, 
In this way the ministers and workers come into closer 
contact with each other than is possible in this land of 
greater distances. Our Natioval Council meets trienpially; 
theirs semiannually. The Moderator of our Council is 
simply the presiding officer of one series of meetings. He 
gives no address. In England the highest honor is the 
chairmanship of the Union, and no addresses in the course 
of the year are awaited with such expectancy as those de- 
livered from the chair of the Union. The chairman for the 
present year is John Brown, D.D., of Bedford, who will 
deliver the address of welcome at the reception to the Coun- 
cil on behalf of the Union of England and Wales. 

The program gives the assurance that the most dis- 
tinguished ministers of English Congregationalism will 
take part in the approaching council. It is to be regretted 
that more prominent American Congregationalists are not 
to be present. This article need make no mention of our 
countrymen who are to take part inthe Council. They are 
well known. A few words, however, concerning those who 
will be prominent figures in the assembly from other parts 
of the world, will be of interest. 

Dr. Dale every one knows. He and Dr. Henry Allon, of 
Union Chapel, London, are the two most conspicuous fig- 
ures in English Congregationalism. Dr. Allon has been 
pastor of his church for nearly fifty years, and Dr. Dale for 
not far from forty. If I mistake not, each has been twice 
Chairman of the Union, and both have been so long at the 
front that no one thinks of disputing their pre-eminence, 
Dr. Dale is tall, hearty, genial, a magnetic man whom 
every one loves; Dr. Allon an ideal pastor, a man of court- 
ly bearing, an editor, and a man of affairs, whose influence 
is widely felt. Dr. Dale has been repeatedly urged to enter 
Parliament; and in the days when Jobn Bright’s eloquence 
was most splendid was the only man whom the people of 
Birmingham cared to hear when the great Commoner had 
finished speaking. 

Dr. Reynolds, who gives the address at the communion, 
is the President of Cheshunt College, a thinker, widely re- 
spected for his wisdom and sound thought. The Rev. H. 
Arnold Thomas, of Bristol, has a fine church in one of the 
most attractive of English cities. 

Robert F. Horton, of Hampstead, London, divides with 
Charles A. Berry the honor of being the most conspicuous 
of the young leaders among Englishchurches. Mr. Horton 
is an Oxford man, formerly fello¥ of New College, who 
left a brilliant record behind him at the university, and 
whose success in the pulpit has more than justified the 
auticipations of his friends. Taking a little church in a 
temporary building, he has seen it grow to be one of the 
largest and most influential in the metropolis. Mr. Hor- 
ton more than any other man is a leader in evangelistic 
work, and is second to none in interest in social questions. 
I have heard most of the great preachers of England, and 
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have never heard from any more impressive and inspiring 
eloquence than from Robert Horton. He is peculiar in 
many of his ideas, insists on being called “ Mister’ rather 
than “ Reverend,” and disclaims everything which lifts 
him in apy way above the people. His ideal seems to be 
that of a servant rather than a master. He is a young 
man, probably not over aboui thirty eight years of age. 

The Churches in Scotland will be represented by Pres, 
D. W. Simon, of Edinburgh; the Rev. George Gladstone, 
of Glasgow; and the Rev. James Stark, of Aberdeen, 
President Simon is remembered by old readers of the 
Bibliotheca Sacra as one of its corresponding editors. 

The Welsh Churches are represented by the Rev. Evan 
Jenkins and the Rev. E. Herber Evans, D.D., who has just 
been elected chairman of the Union for the ensuing year. 

Of the representatives from the Colonies the most emi- 
nent is Dr. Bevan, formerly pastor of the Brick Church in 
New York, who is now settled in Melbourne, Australia. 
Of the other eminent speakers, the Rev. Thomas Green, of 
Ashton-under-Lyne, was the last chairman of the Union. 
The Rev. J. Guinness Rogers occupies much the same po- 
sitionin England that Dr. Leonard Bacon formerly occu 
pied in the United States. 

James Jefferis, LL.D., after a long and honorable service 
in Australia has now returned to London. Dr. A. Good- 
rich, of Manchester, is the successor of the late lamented 
Dr. Macfaydan. Ben Tillett, who speaks on “The Rela- 
tions of Capital and Labor,” is one of the two English lay- 
men whose names appear on the program. He is also one 


| of the two most conspicuous labor agitators of England, 


dividing the supremacy with the Socialist, John Burns, 
Heis a member of a Congregational church, and often 
preaches as a layman. Sucha speaker at such an assembly 
is evidence that this supreme question is not to be given a 
secpndary place or unfair treatment. The other layman is 
Albert Spicer, J.P., the most prominent member of that 
prominent family, and the successor in denominational in- 
fluence of the late Samuel Morley. The Rev. Dr. Conder, 
of Leeds, is widely known as a pastor and an author. The 
Rev. G. S. Barrett, of Norwich, divides with Dr. Allon the 
distinction of leading the service of song among Noncon- 
formists. He is the editor of the official Book of Praise 
used in the Congregational churches. 

Principal R. Vaughan Pryce, of New College, succeeded 
the late Dr. Newth in that distinguished position, The 
Rev. F. Herbert Stead is the brother of Mr. W. T. Stead, 
the editor of The Review of Reviews. He is already begin- 
ning to display much of the same genius that has made his 
brother so prominent, Under his editorship, within a sin- 
gle year, The Independent of London has taken a front 
rank among English religious newspapers. Mr. Stead is a 
brilliant writer, a strong and earnest thinker, and a man 
whose wisdom is more and more manifesting itself in the 
difficult position which he occupies. The editor of The In- 
dependent speaks to a larger audience of Congregational- 
ists than any other man in England. 

Charles A. Berry, of Wolverhampton, is the *‘ most call- 
ed’’ man of our time. He first became known to the world 
when he was asked to the pastorate of Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn. Since then, Westminster Chapel, in London, 
has tried to secure his services; and during the present 
year he was nominated as Secretary of the Union of Eng- 
land and Wales, to succeed Dr. Hannay; but he declined to 
remain «candidate. At thesame time he was called to the 
pastorate of the Brixton Church, London, long prominent 
because of the distinguished ministry of the late Baldwin 
Brown. All these offers, atd probably many more, he has 
refused, choosing to remain with the people who love him 
so wellin Wolverhampton. It is not strange that under 
the pressure of outsideinfluence his health should have 
given way, and just now his many friends are anxious as 
to the result of the strain which has been upon him. If his 
health is spared he will play a still more prominent part in 
the development of the Kingdom of God in his country. 

Toe Rev. R. Wardiaw Thompson is Secretary of the Lon- 
don Missionary Society, which does the same work for the 
English churches that our American Board does for our 
churches. 

This imperfect sketch of eminent Congregational leaders 
cannot be closed without reference to the accomplished 
Secretary of the English Committee, to whom more than to 
any other man credit is Gue for the completion of the ar- 
rangements for the Council. I refer to the Rev. Alexander 
Mackennal, D.D., of Bowdon. Dr. Mackennal was the rep- 
resentative of the English churches at the last National 
Council in Worcester. He is a man of most delightful 
presence, winning avd gracious manners, and is leved 
among the churches in England as perhaps hardly apy 
other man except Dr. Dale. His church is in the suburbs 
of Manchester. When he was nominated to be the suc- 
cessor of Dr. Hannay, and bis people feared that he might 
be induced to accept, they unanimously besought him to 
remain in the position which he had so long honored. He 
has announced his determination to heed their appeal. No 
mn is better fitted than he to succeed Dr. Hannay, and 
few men have been more successful in the pastorate. 

lu this list I have mentioned only those whose names 
appear on the official program. Dr. Joseph Parker every 
one knows the world around, and he is not to be a speaker 
because he declined the invitation of the Committee. Many 
others in England are making their mark as brave thinkers, 
consecrated workers and spiritual preachers, whom it 
would be a pleasure and a privilege under other circum- 
stances to introduce to an American audience. 

Other features of this convocation, different in character 
but not less attractive and helpful, will be the Garden 
Party at Woodford given by the Spicer family, the excur- 
sion to Plymouth, ana the excursion to Leyden to witness 
the ceremonies connected with the Leyden Memorial. 

Not the least of the privileges which will be enjoyed bY 
delegates to this Council will be the opportunity of enter- 
ing, at least a little, into a knowledge of the home life of 
the most delightfally cordial and hospitable people iu the 
world. Nowhere are there more beautiful homes than 
behind the forbidding walls which shut in most English 
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chilling, but the greeting of an Englishman is always 


the Lake City, is the strongest man who. has been on the 


houses.“ The atmosphere may be dull and the climate Dr, Harper, the new president of the new university of Mi 5 si ons 


warm and the entertainment he provides without stint. 
The meeting of this Council, Jike the previous ones of 
sister Churches, cannot fail to strergthen the bonds of 
uvion between the land from which our fathers came and 
ourown. Many influences in our time are at work seeking 
to destroy friendly relations between England and the 
United States. They ought to be the best friends in the 
world; and nothing will help more to cement that friend- 
ship than the enjoyment by Amerivans of such hospitality 
as will surely welcome all who attend the First Interna- 
tional Council of Congregational Churches. 
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THE WORLD’S STUDENT’S CONFERENCE. 


BY FRED. L. NORTON, 











THE sixth ‘‘World’s Student’s Conference,” under the 
auspices of the collegiate department of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, began its session here J une 27rb, and 
will continue till July 8th. This convention, which has 
hitherto been called the Northfield Summer School for 
Bible Study, is held at the invitation of evangelist Dwight 
L.. Moody at his Northfield Seminary. The speakers this 
year are the Rev. John Smith, of Edinburgh, Scotland; 
Prof. W. W. Moore, of Union Theolegical Seminary, Va.; 
Prof. W. G. Moorehead, D.D., of Xenia Theological Semi- 
nary, Ohio; President-elect Wm. R. Harper, of Chicago 
University; Prof. R. E. Thompson, of the University of 
Penosylvania; President J. W. Bashford, of Ohio Wesleyan 
University; and evangelist L. C. Munhall. All of these, 
except President Bashford, have already spoken. Prof. D. 
B. Towner, who has been for about six years associated 
with Mr. Moody, will conduct the singing of the conven- 
tion, and, judging from the results which he has already 
accomplished with his volunteer choir from among thestvu_ 
dents, the training will be of considerable benefit to the 
boys who come under him, as well asa matter of epj>ry- 
ment to the audiences at the convention meetings. 

The daily program is much like that of last year, ard 
runs about as follows: First comes a seven o’clock break- 
fast; then follows a ‘“‘college conference,” as it is called, in 
Stone Hall, the recitation building in which the regular 
platform sessions of the Conference are held. This being a 
Yy. M. C. A. affair, it is natural that some time should be 
devoted to the furtherance of the direct interests of the 
association. At these early morning meetings, the dele- 
gates discuss informally, but from a practicai point of 
view, the difficulties met and the methods used in the 
course of their work among the colleges of this country- 
The Executive Committee having the convention in charge, 
J. R. Moot and J. C. White, conduct these discussions, and 
outline the subjects in such a way that the greatest possi- 
ble practical benefit is derived from them. One who goes 
there for the first time is surprised to find 250 to 300 men 
in attendance at 8:30 A.M., especially bearing in mind how 
loth the average college student usually is to leave his 
morbing pap. 

Yhe next thing on the docket is what may be called a 
double number. Two Bible-classes for men who desire to 
be teachers and workers in the so-called ‘‘ workers’ train 
ing classes”? of the Association, are conducted in large 
tents near the recitation hall, by L. W. Messer, Secretary 
of the Chicago Young Men’s Christian Association, and 
R. E. Speer, instructor in the Evglish Bible at Princeton. 
The regular morning session of the conference, lasting 
from 1030 to 12.30, follows. This is conducted by Mr. 
Moody himself, and he never knows who is going to speak 
more than an hour ahead of time. He says that is because 
the speakers come as they can, and he must use them while 
they are here. But the careful observer comes to the con- 
clusion that he is also actuated by the motive of bringing 
out as large a number as possible at each meeting, and 
this succeeds admirably. y 

After dinner, till the close of the afternoon, the order is 
recreation and rest. No meetings are allowed to break in 
on this portion of the day, and a chance visitor, who saw 
the crowds of young men in sporting costume, playing 
tennis, baseball and football, or going toward the river for 
aswim, would say this was a summer resort, and not a re_ 
ligious school. So thoroughly do they enter into the spirit 
of enjoyment that you would think religion was utterly 
removed from their thoughts; but when, after supper, you 
walk up toward the hill called *‘ Round Top,’’ back of the 
evangelist’s house, you find there 200 or more boys gathered 
in the most solemn meeting of the day; for thisis the daily 
missionary meeting, in charge of W. H. Cossum, of Colgate 
University, the representative of the ‘‘ students’ volunteer 
movement for foreign missions,” probably the most re- 
markable movement in the history of modern Christianity. 
Your readers have heard before of this movement, and 
how, starting at Mount Hermon atthe first of these stu- 
dents’ schools, held in 1886, it grew, until last year more 
than 5,000 men and women had been pledged to the work 
of foreign missionaries, and 500 were already on the field of 
their labors. Tbis year the number has about reached the 
6,000 mark, and, altho I cannot report the increase at the 
present convention, as it is still in sessiun, the sunset meet- 
ings on the hill cannot fail to result in deep interest in the 
subject of missions. 

The last daily session of the school is held in Stone Hall 
at eight o’clock, and closes about 9:30. The evening session 
lasted till ten o’clock the first two or three nights, but that 
was found too long, and it was shortened by leaving out 
the second address, but having moresinging. Any one 
who has listened to singing in Northfield knows how it 
differs in strength and enthusiasm from any other singing 
inthe world. Nota little of the influence that goes forth 
from these meetings is first set in motion by the singing. 
The very atmosphere fills you with enthusiasm for Chris- 
tian work, and makes you feel that now for the first time 
in your life you fully realize the truth of the Shorter Cate- 
chism’s definition of the chief end of man. 


grounds, and, altho he only staid from Saturday to Mon- 
day, that was sufficient to place the convention on the 
basis of sound intellectual work, as well as sound ortho- 
dox truth. Dr. Harper, who has been severely criticised in 
some directions for his position in regard to certain mat- 
ters, told for the first time in his life the story of his con- 
version and the struggle which he had in his youth with 
intellectual doubts and difficulties. A brief outline of 
this talk may be interesting to your readers. Born of 
strongly Christian parents, and trained up almost too 
strictly, he was not a Christian till after he left college, 
whither he had been sent largely to remove him from evil in- 
flueuces. He had been compelled to read the Bible when very 
young, and had found there superficial, but to him serious 
difficulties, which he could not understand, and which he 
soon found out his elders could not explain forhim. When 
in college, he often went to our ministers and asked them 
to explain these matters to him; but they said that he 
ought not to trouble himself about them, and that they 
diin’t affect anything. Later, when teaching in a Chris- 
tian institution, he learned that several people were pray 
ing for him, and passed through a struggle which resulted_ 
in his conversion, but left the intellectual difficulties great. 
er in his sight than before. He made up his mind that he 
must overcome those difficulties before he could get peace 
of soul. With that end in view, he studied on them for 
nearly ten years, during which time he passed througha 
second mental struggle not less severe than the first. At 
last he found peace of soul, and discovered at the same 
time that these difficulties were in no respect connected 
with his salvation or bis peace of mind. They had grown 
insignificant tobim. The first lesson to the students which 
he drew from this experience was that it was the duty of 
college men, as the only trained men capable of the task. 
to investigate, and, as far as possible, solve these doubts 
and difficulties, at the same time remembering that they 
were not connected with the basis of their faith, and that 
this was but secondary te the great duty which they shared 
in common with every other child of God, to cultivate the 
Christian Jife. The second lesson which he impres:ed npon 
bis hearers was that they must keep in close touch and 
communion with God. Only in this way cou!d they accom- 
plish their jull duty to God. 

‘his address struck a note which has not always been 
heard in these gatherings, and was entirely different from 
the ordinary religious convention speech, and made a pro- 
found improssion. Thus far in the Conference, the pres- 
ence of Dr. Harper and his delivery of this address, togeth- 
er with two others, on the books of Jonahbjand Nahum, have 
been the features of the Conference. 

East NoRTHFIELD, Mass., July 2d, 1891. 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE Rev. Charles H. Spurgeon, of London, is serious- 
ly ill, and the doctors are very anxious, saying that the 
utmost care must be taken, in orderto insure his recovery. 





.... The Episcopal Diocesan Convention of Georgia,sitiing 
at Macon, July Ist, elected to the Bishopric of Georgia in 
place of Dr. Gailer, who declined the recent election, the 
Rt. Rev. Ethelbert Talbot, now Missionary Bishop of West- 
ern Idaho and Wyoming. 


....Henry M. King, D.D , who was elected Foreign Secre- 
tary of the American Baptist Missionary Union, jn place of 


Dr. Murdock, has declined the position. Dr. Murdock’s 
health, fortunately, is good, and he will be able to continue 
the work of the office until another man can be found. 


....G@eperal Booth announces that he has received the 
£100,000 he wanted for his social reform scheme, and £10,000 
in addition; but of the £30,000 wanted for annual working 
expenses only £2,000 had come to hand. With suitable 
premises he would start a branch in Glasgow, but would 
prefer the citizens to take up the matter on a larger scale 
than is practicable for him just now. 

...-The well-known Florence Night Mission of New York 
City has its counterpart in San José, Cal., established by 
the same man who has dose so much for the degraded 
here. Fortwo years Mr. Crittenton bas been at work in 


San Jo:é, and great success has attended his effurts. Over 
four hundred conversions bave been made in this mission, 
and its nightly meetings are overflowing. 


...-Tne Rev. John Smith, of Edinburgh, Scotland, and 
the Rev. F. E. Meyer, of London, two of the most emi- 
nent preachers of England, will speak at the Bible Insti- 


tute for Home and Foreign Missions of the Chicago Evan- 
elization Society, during the months of July and August. 
r. Moody, President of the Institue, extends a cordial 

invitation to all Christian workers to be present. 


....A memorial has been addressed to Cardinal Ram- 
polla, the Papal Secretary of State, urging the appoint- 
mevtofa large number of German clergymen as bishops 
inthe United States. Tae memorial asserts that, whereas, 
according to the best calculations the Catholic population 
of the United States should exceed 26,000,000, it really 
scarcely exceeds 10,000,000. The reasons given for this 
heavy loss are the lack of oversight of immigrants on their 
departure, voyage and laading, the lack of parish priests 
of their own nationalities, the exorbitan i demands often 
made upon them, the public schools, the lack of such 
Episcopal superiors as are really helpful and congenial to 
them. It also urges that efforts be made to keep up the 
use by the immigrants of their own languages, on the 
ground that experience shows that descendants who for- 
get their language are also apt to forget their religion. 
These danger:, the memorial says, will be in a great degree 
obviated if bishops can be appointed to represent the dif- 
ferent nationalities, and the result will be most advan- 
tageous to the Roman Catholic Church. [t is reported 


that the Pope has refused to grant the request. The 
American bishops generally have opposed the request, and 





Archbishop Ireland says he had reason to believe it wo uld. 
be refused. 


THE INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY UNION. 


THE eighth annual meeting of this Union was held at Clif 
ton Springs, N. Y., June 10th-16th, and was one of the most 
important and interesting meetings that has been held at 
any time. It was especially significant from the presenta- 
tion and dedication of a beautiful tabernacle, a gift te the 
Union from Dr. Henry Foster, President of the Clifton 
Springs Sanitarium, for its sessions in that place from year 
toyear. The address of acceptance on behalf of the Union 
was made by the Rev. Dr. Dunlap, missionary of the Pres- 
byterian Board in Siam, who was followed by the Rev. Dr 
8. H. Kellogg, formerly of North India, now of Toronto, 
Canada, and Prof. J. H. Gilmore, of Rochester, N. Y. The 
dedicatory services were conducted by the Rev. J. T. 
Gracey, D.D., President of the Union. 

The number in atteadance was much larger than ever 
before and represented every quarter of the globe. From 
India there were 18, China 13, Japan 12, Turkey 8, Africa 7, 
Burma 7, Siam 5, Korea 3, South America 3, Central Amer- 
ica 2, Northwestern America 2, Italy 2, Mexico 2, Syria 3, 
Hawaiian Islands 2, Malasial. Besides these there were 
five missicnary secretaries and two persons under appoint- 
ment to go to the work—98 in all. 

Among the specially interesting addresses was that 
of the Rev. J. L. Nevius, D.D., of the Presbyte- 
rian Mission to China, the American President o 
the World’s Missionary Convention, held in Shang- 
hai in 1889. who spoke of the increased influence he 
bad secured among the people by undertaking to relieve 
their sufferings befoie he sought to preachto them. In the 
discussion great emphasis was laid upon the necessity of 
providing Christian teachers for the many thousands 
especially in India, who are anxious for Christian baptism, 
but whom it was not thought wise to baptize until they 
could receive some instruction. Considerable time and at- 
tention was given to the consideration of missions in 
Roman Catholic countries, with addresses by the Rev. Dr. 
G. W. Chamberlain of Brazil, Dr. Le Roy Vernon of Italy, 
the Rev. J. G. Hall of Mexico, and others. The universal 
testimony was that the countries under the domination of 
Romanism were the most difficult fields for mission work, 
and that this is due chiefly to the ignorance of the priest- 
hood, who are, in many cases, utterly ignorant of the 
Bible, some instances being given where they confessed 
that they had never had the Bible in their hands. Inter- 
esting reports were given by the women of the work being 
dcne by them in hospital and general missionary work. 
An illustrated lecture on India, by the Rev. Dr. FE. P. Dun- 
lap, awakened a great interest in that country. The Rev. 
John McLaurin, Secretary of the Baptist Foreign Missions 
for Ontario and Quebec, read a valuable paper on the pres- 
ent movement among the Pariahs of Svuthern India, and 
on the last day of the convention an address was made by 
the Rev. Narayan Sheshardri of Bombay, India. 

Among the specially pleasant experiences were the ad- 
dresses on Tuesday evening by those who expect to return 
to their fields of work. The element of personal sacrifice, 
the sympathy for those who are often compelled to leave 
behind them children who need their care, parents old and 
feeble from whom they must almost certainly take a final 
leave, bound the gathered company together with tonds 
tender but very strong; and when the close of the conver- 
tion came, all felt that it was good for them to have been 
there, and realized the strength of the ties that united the 
foreign tothe home workers. The convention adopted some 
resolutions upon important subjects, especially the reia- 
tions between this country and the Chinese, the Brussels 
treaty and the sale of intoxicating Jiquorsin foreign ports, 
and issued an appeal to the churches, dwelling upon the 
increasing opportunities, and demands of the work, and 
calling upon all those interested in missions to give liberal- 
ly of their substance and to unite in earnest prayer for the 
blessing of God on the laborers and the fields, 

The Resolutions adopted were as follows; 


“THE UNITED STATES AND THE CHINESE. 

“ Viewing the Chinese as a vivilized tho heathen people, in 
habiting a country in climate, soil and many geographical 
peculiarities like our own, with a population six times greater 
than ours, with a power for muscular effort and endurance in- 
ferior to no pation on earth, our neighbor on our Pacific shore, 
we lament the unjust and cruel, and to us, disgraceful treatment 
which they have received at our hands. 

“Our very greatly extended and rapidly increasing mission- 
ary interests, deserve the attention of our Government, as well 
as our commerce, and our Government bas no right to break 
them up to the great grief of many millions of Christians of all 
denominations in the United States. 

“ We, therefore, the missionaries of the International (and In- 
terdenominationa)) Missionary Union in annual meeting, 
assembled at Clifton Spiings, N. Y., do earnestly request all our 
Missionary Secretaries in the United States of America, to peti- 
tion the Government at Washington to redress the wrongs in- 
flicted upon the Chinese, and to establish and to seek to foster 
the most friendly relations with our great neighbor. 


“THE BRUSSELS TREATY. 


** While we do not assume to be in possession of all the facts 
which would enable us te judge accurately of all the political 
bearings of this subject, we sincerely hope and urgently petition 
that some adjustment be made which will secure the full moral 
force of the Government's participation in the suppression of 
slavery , the rum traffic, the indiscriminate sale of fire-arms in 
Africa, those evils, which are such deadly foes to all real pro- 
gress in that country, so vastin possessions and so rich in 
promise. 


“THE EFFORTS OF U."8. GOVERNMENT TO EXTEND THE SALE OF 
INTOXICATING LIQUORS IN FOREIGN POR1S. 


“The International Missionary Union would express its re- 

ret and amazement at the act of the Government of the Untted 
Btates through the Secretary of State, by which the Govern- 
ment has nm committed to the policy of undertaking to in- 
crease the sale of the products of breweries, by officially intro- 
ducing and commending them to favorable notice of the people 
of Mexico and other couatries. 

** We, therefore, as a Convention of Christian Missionaries, 
most earvestly beg that our Government wil! adopt such meas- 
ures as will counteract the influence of this most unfortunate 
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Che Sunday-Sehool. 


LESSON FOR JULY 19th. 
CHRIST'S FIRST MIRACLE.—Joun u, 1-11. 


Notes.—" The third day.”—The next day 
but one. The time was spent iu traveling 
from Bet habara.———“‘Cana of Galilee.”— 
Nathanael’s home.————“‘The mother of 
Jesus was there.”—John shows some such 
reluctance about mentioning her name as 
he does about mentioning his own. She 
was later a member of bis family, possibly 
a relative. “The wine failed ”—Possi- 
bly because of the unexpected number of 
guests, after Jesus and his disciples had 
come. “Woman.” — This sounds 
brusque and hardly courteous; but the 
form of address was not rude, aud Jesus 
uses it when he commits his mutbec to the 
care of the beloved disciple: ‘‘ Woman, be- 
hold thy soo.””,-——--** What have [ todo with 
thee?”—He bad begun a new ministry iu 
which be must draw apart from her house- 








hold anxieties. —-—‘*Mine homr.”’—To 
claim Messiabsbip, suffer and die. His 
mother gathered from his words or 
manner some encouragement which 
is not clear to us.——‘Firkins.”— 
Jars.— “Manner of purifying.’’—To 








dip water from for washing, etc. 
*Firkins.”’—A firkin would be over eight 
gallons, so that the jars held about halfa 
barrel.-——-“* Ruler of the feast.”—His 
duties were to regulate the drinking and 
gumes.———-'' When men have drunk free- 
ly.’’— Che fact that when their tastes were 
dulled and their appetites cloyed poorer 
wine was expected, implies that it was 
common, intoxicating wine. Of this there 
is no doubt: and the efforts to argue that it 
was au ubintoxicatirg wine are dishonest 
jugglery with words. * Manifested his 
glory.’’—Miracles were to be expected of a 
prophet, much more of a Messiab; and this 
miracle accredited him as from God.-——- 
** Believed on him.’’—It does not say what 
they believed, but it is evident it was that 
he it was of whom the apostles had spokeo, 
the Messiah. 

Instruction,—It would have been a great 
mistake not to invite Jesus. The miracle 
would not have been performed, 

Jesus first miracle bad several points of 
interest. The first is that it was at a feast. 
Jesus attended a feast lasting several days, 
tho we do not know how late hecame He 
took his disciples to afeast. They ate and 
drank and epjoyed themselves. Kojoyment 
in social amusementsis pot wrong. J. bn the 
Baptist’s ascetic way could not build upa 
Church. Jesus took the way of eating and 
drinking with them. 

His miracle was at a wedding feast. This 
gives aspecial sanctity to family life. Mar- 
riage is goc d, and it were to be desired that 
all should marry and raise families of chil- 
dren. Asceticism is not part of Christianity. 

Another lesson of the miracle is that it is 
not wrong to spend some money on plea:- 
ures. Jesus did bis first miracle solely to 
give pleasure, to help on a feast, without 
healing or forgiving any body. 

Once more, total abstinerceis good, but 
it cannot be supported from this story. 
Doubtless Jesus made aud drank excellent 
alcoholic wine, which would intoxicate if 
drunk ipordinately. 

It is no good temperance policy to say 
that Christ made good wine, but that pres- 
ent liquors are made of strychnine and 
other poison. The worst pcison in apy ol 
them is the alcohol. Pure alcoholic liquors, 
wine, beer, whisky, Lrandy, will destroy 
more lives than the poison in the liquor 
will. 

The world has improved sirce Christ’s 
time. It would not be right now, in this 
country, for a mivister to take part ina 
feast where wine is used, at least without 
a protest. We have learned Paul’s lesson 
of courtesy. If meat maketh my brother 
to stumble, I will eat no meat while the 
world standeth. ‘The world 1s in a state of 
progressive sanctification, and we ought to 
help it with all our might. 

Jesus did no imperfect miracles. 
wine was good wine. Nobody was half 
cured. We should do our work on the 
Jesus model. 

John explains why he tells of this mira- 
cle. It was to indicate that Jesus showed 
his glory and proved that he was the Christ 
foretold. 

Mary’s lesson is a good one. 
ever he saith unto you, do it.”’ 
and then tell others to obey. 

Mitacles havea wonderful power to com- 
pel people to believe. We do not have the 
miracles, water made wine, but we do see 
* hundreds of wicked souls made good, mira- 


cles of grece; and toasensitive heart this 
is a far better evidence of the power of 
Christ over the soul than any merely ma- 
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Let us obey 





terial miracle. 





Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 


BOONE. J. B., Moberly, Mo., resigns. 

CALLEN, C. G., rec. July Ist, Rowayton, Conn. 

CHASE, W. T., Boston, Mass., accepts call to 
Philadelphia, Penn. 

FOSTER, George B., Saratoga, N. Y., called to 
the Toronto College, Canada. 

GRAHAM, James, Waldoboro, accepts call to 
Yarmouth, Me. 

HORR, Geo. E., Charlestown, Mass., resigns. 

HUCKLEBRRY, F. M., Hamilton, O., accepts 
call to Madison, Ind. 

KEYES, J. J., rec. July 5th, Buffalo, N. Y. 

KIDD, Henry 8., New Canaan, Conn., called 
to Quinton, N. J. 

PALMER, ALBERT G., Stonington. Conn., died 
June 30th, aged 79. 

PROBERT, HERBERT. Manchester, N. H.,called 
to West Dedham, Mass. 

RIEHL, E., Blossburg, Penn., resig: s 

RIGLER, Georae W., Maplewood, Mass., called 
to Woonsocket, R. I. 

THOMAS, CuHarues A. G., Elizabeth City, N. 
C., called to Marion, Va. 

VARDEMAN, A. W., Montgomery City, Mo., 
accepts callto Mt. Pleasaut, Ky. 

WRIGHT, W. L., Reidsville, N. C., resigns. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


ADAMS, Joserna M., Yale Sem., accepts call to 
New Duluth, Minn. 

BIDDLE, J. A., South Norwalk, Conn., resigns: 

BiIXLER, James W., Havernill, Mass., accepts 
call to New London, Conn. 

BRALNARD, F., G., Gridley, I11., resigns. 

CRAIGE J. A., Lane Sem., accepts call to pro- 
fessorship of Hebrew in Oberlin Seminary. 

CRAWFORD, Sripyey, Tampa, called to Lake 
Helen, Fla. 

FLINT, Josers R., Killingly. Conn., accep's 
call to Orford, N. H. 

FOSTER, Jesse D., San Andreas, accepts call 
to Lorin, Cal. 

FRANCE, P. M., Dwight, IIL, resigns. 

HARWOOD, C. M. G., Artonville, accepts call 
to Marshall, Minn. 

HENDRY. Tuomas, Pacific Sem., accepts call 
to Rio Vista, Cal. 

HINCKLEY, Assit R.. Riceville, la., accepts 
eall to Saratoga, N. Y. 

HOYT, E. A,., St. Johnsbury, Vt., has with- 
drawn his resignation. 


HUNTINGTON, Joan C., Claremont, accepts 
call to Mazeppa, Minn. 

LATHROP, STANLey E., Sherwood, Tenn., ac- 
cepts call to be Gen. Missionary for Texas 
under the A. M. A. 

McCLELLAND, T., Tabor College, Ia., called 
to Forest Grove, Ore. 

MERRILL. J. L., Rindge, N. H., called to New- 
bury, Vt. 

PRESTON. Exmer E., Lit.wood, Kan., accepts 
call to Cincinnati and Belknap, la. 

ROOD, JOuN 8., Charlevoix, Mich., resigns. 

ROOT, F. STANLEY, Auburn, Me., resigns. 

ROSS, E. J., died July ist., East Jaffrey, N. H. 

THING, M. J. P., Springfield, Neb., resigns. 

THOMPSON, Rosert J., Baltimore, Md., re- 
signs. 

WATERMAN, WituiaM A., First ch., Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., resigns. 

WATSON, WILLIAM H , Valley Springs, S D., 
resig ns- 

WICKETT, Ricwarp. Cobden, IIl., resigns. 

WILCOX INMAN L., Shrewsbury, accepts call 
to Worcester, Mass. 


WILLIAMS, E. F., Chicago, I11., called to the 
presidency of Yankton College, 8S. D. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


BONNER, D. F., inst. July 7th, Florida, N. Y. 

CARSON, Davin G., Upper Sandusky, O., ac- 
cepts call to North Sagamon, II 

CARVER, A. H., Tracy, accepts call to Duluth, 
Minp. 

COEZETPT, Jacos, Beloit, Wis., resigns. 

DINSMORE, J. W., Bloomington, Lil., called to 
Sean Jose, Cal. 

ECKARD, Leiauton W., Abington, called to 
Easton, Penn. 

ECHOLS, W. 
Venice, O. 

HATCH, C. B., Amity, Penn., resigns. 

KINGSBURY. Ovivesk A.., inst. June 50th, New 
Hartford, Conn. 

LIPES. Henry H.. Dryden, accepts call to 
Springfield. N. Y. 

MITCHELL, WALTER, Russellville, O. accepts 
callto Verona, N. Y. 

PATTERSON, W. P., New Cast'e, Del., resigns. 

PERRY, B. W., Norwich Corners, and Litch- 
field, N. Y., resigns. 

POMEROY, J. B.. Whitewood, S. D., accepts 
call to Belleville, Penn, 

SEXTON, W. D., Hillsdale, accepts call to De- 
troit, Mich. 
SUTHERLAND, J. 
City, Penn. 
SYDENSTRICKER, H. M., Hamilton, Mo., re- 

signs. 

VAN DEURS, 
resigns. 
VOSS. Gortrrrep L.. Sayreville, died June 

50th. Bloomfield, N. J., aged 32. 
Ww a a DER, 8.R., Otsego, called to Laurens, 


A., Brooklyn, Ind., called to 


H., inst. June 25th, Ford 


GeorGe, Philadelphia, Penn., 


WATERMAN, IL. N., Ukiah, Cal., resigns. 


WILSON, W. J., inst. June 30th, Curries’ Run, 
Penn. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BARCLAY, T. B., So. Pres., Fayettesville, N. C., 
resigns. 

BICKNELL, G. W., Univ., Lowell, accepts call 
to Cambridgeport, Mass. 

FUNKEY., W. J., Luth., Middlebury, called to 
Elkbart, Ind. 

MORRIS. Epwarp, Univ., Hightstown, N. J., 
accepts call to Chatham, Mass. 

TSS R. H. W., Ref., Pomptou Plains, died 

uly 2d. 

ZWEMER, ADRIAN, Ref.. Middleburg, Ia., 

called to Spring Lake, N. J. 





Eitecatar. 


T « prompt mention in our list of “Books of the 
Week” will be considered by us an equivalent 
to their publishers for all volumes received, 
The interests of our readers will guide us in 
the selection of works for further notice.] 


BROWNING’S LIFE AND LET- 
TERS.* 


THIs is a book that will be welcome to 
a very large circle of American readers. 
Robert Browning found appreciation in 
the United States long before the English 
people would have anything to do with 
his poetical aspirations. Even now our 
country is the safest habitat of the Brown- 
ing lecturer and the Browning society. 
it is a sife venture for Messrs, Houghton, 
M filin & Co. to issue this work in the 
beautiful form they have chosen for it; 
both the subject and the manner of treat- 
ing it justify us in predicting for it a very 
large sale. 

Mrs, Orr has done her work well, and 
to the end that little will be left for the 
Browning biographer in the future, so 
far as mere superficial life history makes 
biography. The book will be of great 
value to the critic who shall set for him- 
self the task of selecting and classifying 
Browning’s poetry after a while. Its 
immediate interest is in its presentation 
of the man; and, after all, we are in- 
clined to think that the man’s nature was 
far greater than his written poetry. Even 
in this connection we must use the word 
great in a restricted and special sense; 
for in a broad, in a universal meaning 
Browning was not great, bis poetry is not 
great. Greatness is always simple, di- 
rect, democratic in its appeal. There is 
never needed a society to unravel the 
obscure intricacies of great art or to 
unveil the remote, indirect, inconsequent 
elemerts of a great character. A Napo- 
leon society, a commentary on Walter 
Scott, or a school to make out the myste- 
ries of Burns would be ridiculous. Never 
yet did absolute greatness fail to go 
straight to the imagination of the major- 
ity. It has been said that Shakespeare did 
not at once find his own; but the true 
test of Shakespeare is on the stage, where 
Shakespeare intended that his work 
should be tried. No people has yet failed 
to respond when this test has been ade- 
quately applied. 

Robert Browning was a strong, mag- 
netic, lovable man; this is shown by a 
thousand evidences in these volumes. 
Mrs. Orr makes her biography almost 
biology in trying to accuunt for the fine 
nervous temperament, and supersensitive 
faculties of the poet. The suggestion of 
Jcwish blood in his veins is quite dis- 
carded; but that he might have caught 
from a Creole ancestor a dropor two of 
Negro blood is not exactly denied. We 
in America care but little for these 
niceties of genesis—it is the man we are 
looking at, the man and his work. Jew, 
Saxon, Norman, Negro, what not, we 
weigh not the ancestors in getting at a 
fellow’s avoirdupois, It is well enough 
to know, however, that Browning came 
of asturdy, bonest stock, aad was him- 
self a noble specimen of that stock. That 
he was of a bilious habit, had an nore- 
liable liver, had totake pills—these things 
do not seem essentials to good biography, 
and yet they bring us very intimately 
close to the man, especially when they ac- 
count for his sallow complexiun and a 
good deal of his poetry. 

Browning spoke in a loud voice, was 
often almost bysterically jovial, made 
himself welcome everywhere by hearty, 
bluff good-humor and good talk, and was 
more Jike a well-to-do banker than like a 
poetical genius in Appearance. We have 
more than giimpses of his attitude as an 
aspirant for fame as a poet; he sent 
copies of his books accompanied with let- 
ters to critics, and in the letters he inti- 
mated that praise was what he desired. 
He was extremely anxious to make his 
way asa play wright; not a few humiliating 
circumstances were met in this connection 
for which it is plain to be seen that he 
blamed everybody and everything more 
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than himself and his plays. The truth is 
and will forever remain that he was not 
a dramatist. He was, however, a very 
dramatic thinker—his vision went straight 
to the naked truth; but he had no proper 
conception of dramatic expreesion as an 
arti—a whole, Moreover, he lacked the 
Shakespearean grasp of the average of life, 
so that his romance is mostly pseudo- 
morphic, to borrow a term, and excep- 
tional. He dug deep into spiritual snarls 
and moral conundrums, but unraveled 
the tissues by a process more difficult to 
understand than the subjects themselves. 
His lyrics, when simple, are powerful, 
which makes one suspect that his obscu- 
rities were exfoliations of perverseness in 
a large degree. It does not stand to rea- 
son and known facts that one who can 
write clearly at intervals cannot do so at 
almost all times if he makes it a point. 
To the ordinary English reader Brown- 
ing’s dramas are nearly as difficult reading 
as those of AUichylus. The whole effect 
of his genius is that of the abnormal 
rather than that of the transcendent. 
When we come to study his life, however, 
we find it light to a degree and not a lit- 
tle frivolous as compared with the lives 
of the world’s greatest men. He was 
fond of dinners, picnics, society in gen- 
era), wrote few highly serious letters, 
took the world in an eddy of something 
not far removed from flippancy of con- 
duct; at least so these letters impress us. 

After his marriage with Elizabeth Bar- 
rett his experience evidently deepened. 
They lived for ever so long a floating life 
at Florence, Lucca, Venice, Paris and 
elsewhere on the Continent; and Mrs. 
Browning’s letters during this period are 
charmingly telltale. They met George 
Sand in Paris; she was quite polite to 
them, even friendly; but did not gush 
enough to satisfy them, altho she kissed 
Mrs. Browning and strolled one day in 
rather fantastic garb with Browning him- 
self. Mrs. Browning’s letter describing 
the whole matter is an admirable pieve of 
feminine frankness. Some of Browning’s 
letters printed in the second volume of 
this work ought to have been suppressed, 
particularly the one under the head 
‘* Biographical Indiscretion”; such wordy 
vaporing reminds one of some drunken 
fellow who “** kin whip his weight in wild 
cats an’ weigh ‘em his own self”; they 
have no dignity, and they are not good 
food for reflection. 

Upon the whole, as a biography, this is 
work well done, and it is more interesting 
than most of its kind; but after all it is 
disappointing, as it does not leave the 
impression that we have been reading 
about a man of as large mold as we had 
thought Browning to be. It makes us 
doubt the solidity of private letters as a 
basis of biography, and half wish that 
everytody would burn correspondence as 
soon as read, 

But, so perverse is the human mind, 
even the editorial and reviewing mind, 
we have found vast delight in these vol- 
umes, letters and all. The Brownings 
were ‘‘literary” and “ artistic” to the 
last refinement, and they were conscious- 
ly poets in every breath they drew. There 
is something indescribably fascinating in 
drawing around one, even by proxy, the 
atmosphere of their absolutely unhin- 
dered devotion to each other and to 
verse-writing. They had money enough 
to live without undue care wherever they 
pleased, and they were sensible enough 
to live where life meant most to them. 
Their income did not depend in the least 
upon their literary labors; therefore they 
wrote what it suited them to write. 

This is not the place to present a cri- 
tique on Browning’s poetry; but we must 
say that his poetry is not in the least sug- 
gestive of the manas set forth in this bi- 
ography. The impression we get of the 
man from these letters is of a pleasing, 
but not fascinating, and by no means 
masterly person, virile in the degree that 
the average healthy man is virile, a good 
friend, a loving husband, a somewhat 
finical letter writer and a persistent poet. 
This we say 1s the effect of the biography 
after it is all read and without any refer- 
ence to his works; but when we connect 
his poetry we feel that there is something, 
almost everything, yet left untold of the 
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jnner Browning. Myre. Orr writes well, 
but she shows no special insight; we feel 
tbat she has failed in the critical part of 
her work, and that the philosopbical life 
of Browning is yet to be written. She has 
afforded us a lively, superficial sketch of 
the worldly man, over which she senti- 
mentalizes in a womanly way, and she 
has put his letters and those of his gifted 
wife together with excellent skill to make 
them do their most for her purpose. 
These letters do not throw the light 
that would be naturally expected of them 
upon the secret of Browning’s literary 
and working methods. Mrs. Orr sup- 
plies some information on these points in 
the second volume, but does not say from 
what source she obtained it. We are 
told that he ‘‘ repeatedly determined to 
write a poem every day, and once suc- 
ceeded for a fortnight in doing so”; a fact 


_ this which has a tang of whimsicality in 


it, or of dogged determination to produce 
in great volume. 

Browning had been a great reader in 
his younger days, and as he passed to the 
prime and autumn of life he became a 
voluble talker, Up to bis last hours be 
continued to write. He literally died in 
the car of the Muses urging on the steeds 
of his genius. 

These volumes are beautifully printed. 
The first has a portrait of Browning, the 
second a picture of his study in De Vere 
Gardens. 


ss 





THE Introduction to the Johannine 
Writings, by Paton J. Gloag, DD., is a 
general compilation, giving a rather 
extended summary of fact, fable and other 
matters which either belong or are adventi- 
tious to a technical “introduction” to the 
New Testament books properly grouped 
under the title. There is some, but little, 
original dissertation,and almost no criginal 
investigation in the work. It is drawn 
chiefly from the publications of German 
and English authors (the foreign writers 
being consulted quite as much in trausla- 
tion as original), with rather too much use 
of cyclopedia articles. A compiler himself, 
the author finds most to get and to praise 
in other compilers. He is not so lively and 
entertaining as some of the others in the 
same line; and tho evidently writing for the 
class that have not time to go to the bottom 
of things for themselves, fails in just the 
desirable point, viz., liveliness; tho it is to 
be said to his praise that he does not sacri- 
fice truth or carefulness for the sake of a 
rhetorical point, as compilers sometimes 
do. The rank of the book is, in its lire, 
about that of the ‘*Commentary on the 
Kpistle to the Romans,’’ by the late Rev. 
Dr. William S, Plummer, Tho Dr. Gloagis 
essentially a scbolar, and, as in his ‘‘ Com- 
mentary on the Acts of the Apostles,” bas 
shown that hecan do better work than mere 
compilation. To the class for whom this book 
is intended, it will be useful and a good 
guide, tho its bibliographical recom- 
mendations are not always the best— 
and yet not bad as a whole. The 
index is poor. When the author writes 
from his own digested thoughts and attain- 
ments he is excellent, and the main criti- 
cism on the author seems to be that, while 
able to build, he has preferred to furnish a 
pile of second hand materials, from which 
the reader must select the available and 
reject the rubbish all for himself. On such 
an important point asthe apparent discrep- 
ancy of the synoptics with John respecting 
the day of our Lord’s crucifixion, the 
author is brief, but most candid, learned 
and sensible; venturing therein, also, to 
dissent from the opinion of the man he 
admires so greatly as to dedicate the book 
to him. Slips are not frequent. One 
(p. 231) is a lapsus of the veriest sort, where, 
speaking of John as surviving “‘to the reign 
of Trajan (A D. 88),” he says in the same 
breath that both the Gospel and first 
Epistle (whose genuineness and authen- 
ticity he firmly believes in) ‘‘ were probably 
written toward the cloze of the second cen- 
tury.” On p. 323 he repeats a common 
error; that is, substantially and essentially 
an error, tho there may be a fact at 
bottom. In criticising the ‘* Cesar Nero” 
as the interpretation of the number of the 
beast (Rev. xii, 18), he repeats the remark 
that “the Hebrew letter yod is generally 
contained in the rendering of the word 
Cesar.”” Now this may be the fact in the 
later Hebrew, but it is not the case with the 
Syriac, the decisive language and litera- 
ture. Syriac, in the oldest and best manu- 
scripts and throughout the literature omits 
the yod; as the scholars who ‘‘ discovered” 
that interpretation very well knew, 





and as those who make the assertion 
of Dr. Gloag apparertly do not know. 
To insert the yod and argue from it, is al- 
most as absurd as to insist that the letter 
u in the English spelling of *‘ colour” is an 
element of the Latin etymology of the word. 
On p. 345 the “ Revelation of Paul” is 
clessed among the books “of which hardly 
anything has been preserved but the 
names”’; altho Justin Perkins discovered the 
Syriac version and published an English 
translation of it many years ago, after 
which Tischendorf dis covered and published 
the original Greek. But Dr. Gloag is some- 
what bebind the times in bis knowledge of 
the New Testament apocrypha and pseué- 
epigraphs. Oo page 3878 is an expression 
which is either a slip or a very bold adapta- 
tion of our English Bible words without 
reference to their real meaning: con- 
founding the “interpret” of a com- 
mentator with the “interpret” of 
an oracle. A certain system of regarding 
the Apocalypse, he says, “* leaves every one 
to interpret the book according to his fancy; 
one can put into it any meaning he pleases, 
and thus prophecy becomes of private in_ 
terpretation.” But with all this, the au- 
thor tells pretty well what people think or 
express in their books, and discourses about 
the authorship and age of the several Johan. 
bine writings, and what general interpreta- 
tions have been put upon the Apocalypse; 
and helps the public speaker very well to 
the common topics of the subject. (8vo, 
cloth, pp. xiii, 440. London: James Nesbit & 
Co.; New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
Price, $3.00.) 


In ** Heath’s Modern Language Series,” 
French by Reading: A Progressive French 
Method, by Louise Seymour Houghton and 
Mary Houghton (D.C. Heath & Co.,, Bos- 
ton, $1.25), there is certainly no royal road 
to learning, if by this name is meant one 
which asks no labor of those who travel over 
it. Buta road so thoroughly well prepared 
as to forbid that any labor be spent in vain— 
such a road there ought to be. It would be 
too much to claim that the authors of 
French by Reading have so entirely made 
plain the path to that most elusive of edu- 
cational goals, a knowledge of the French 
language, that no labor goes to waste; but 
they have adopted the right principle in 
aiming to make the preliminary steps of the 
language so easy that rapid progress may 
be made to the end of the first stage of the 
journey—the power to think in French. 
The scholarly study of a language is only 
possible after this power is attained, and 
the one purpose of this text-book, which, 
being intended for a single year’s study, is, 
of course, only preliminary, is to put the 
studeat in possession of a copious vocabu- 
lary, with the grammatical knowledge es- 
sential to its intelligent use. The vast ma- 
jority of students never get any farther 
than this, nor desire to do so; for them, this 
one year’s course will be found sufficient. 
They will be able to read ordinary 
French with ease and pleasure, and will 
have the foundation of a _ speaking 
knowledge of the language. Tbe vocabu 
lary, which it is the object of this 
tmethod to give, is gained by reading. 
The form always precedes the reason for 
the form, and grammatical rules follow, 
not precede, the clothing of chought in 
words. There is nothing superficial in this 
method of the elementary study of a lan- 
guage, tho it.may at first appear so. It 
calls for very little writing, and for no so- 
called ‘‘ conversation,’’ unless the viva-voce 
rendering from English into French of such 
idioms and colloquial expressions as occur 
in the lesson may be classed under this 
head. We do not understand the authors 
to prefer the method of learning French by 
reading to the natural method of learning 
it in living speech from Frenchmen or by 
instruction fairly equivalent tothat. Their 
position is that to most of us the literary 
method is really the only one available, the 
ordinary school work being substantially 
nothing better. The point of their manual 
is to make the best of the position we are in 
by pointing out a method for learning 
French by reading. In the same series’ 
we have A Compendious French Gram- 
mar, by A. Hjalmar Edgrev, Ph.D, Pro- 
fessor of Modern Languages and Sanscrit 
in the University of Nebraska. (D. C. 
Heath & Co., Boston. $120.) This gram- 
mar is prepared with an eye to the usual 
demands made on students in American 
schools and colleges, in two parts; the first 
being designed to promote an elementary 
sketch of the language on the basis of which 
the student can begin reading atonce. The 
second part is designed for the more critical 
study of the language after the reading 
has begun. French syntax is presented in 
this second part by itself. The rules are 
worked up by the authorin a concise and 








yet sufficiently full way. With the view 
of giving the student a glimpse of the } is- 
torical development of the language a 
sketch of the main features of this develop- 
ment, as far as forms and constructions 
are concerned, has been included in this 
second part. We will add that the author 
of this grammar has composed an English 
Grammar and a Sanscrit Grammar. 


The Cyclopedia of Temperance and 
Prohibition: A Reference Book of Facts, 
Statistics, and General Information on all 
Phases of the Drink Question, the Temper- 
ance Movement, and the Prohibition Agi- 
tation. (Funk & Wagnalis, New York, 
8vo, $350). We wish the publishers, had se- 
lected for the “ facts, statistics and general 
information on all pbases of the Drink 
Question” they have given in a portly 
octavo volume of upward of 670 pp., amore 
modest and fitting designation than The Cy- 
clopedia of Temperance and Prohibition. 
We should much rather pass judgment 
upon it as a simple “‘ Reference Book,” as 
itis more correctly described on the title- 
page. It partakes of the character of a 
cyclopedia in the alphabetical arrange- 
ment of its topics, of areference book in 
its classification of facts and statistics, and 
of a political campaign book in its treat- 
ment of many subjects. Many of its titles, 
judging it as acyclopedis, are unscientific, 
awkward, and ill-chosen. Take the follow- 
ing as examples: ‘Sin Per Se,” *‘ State,” 
** Petitions,” ** Candidates,”’ “* Logic, 
Liquor,’”’.*‘Church Action.” In turning 
over the pages the sudden changes in and 
the insufficiency of titles are really be- 
wildering. Thus at the top of one column 
are found ‘Prohibition Parties,” in the 
next ** Protestant Episcopal Church” and 
in the next “ Public Sentiment.’”’ One page 
discusses ‘‘ Delirium Tremens,’’ the next 
* Democratic Party.’’ Where the article 
* Adulteration ’’ ends the ‘‘ Advent Chris- 
tian Church ”’ begins and “ Africa” follows. 
It is manifest that the titles ‘* Advent Chris- 
tian Church” and * Africa,” as they stand, 
are utterly meaningless. The one is a pure- 
ly eccleiastical, the other a distinctively 
geographical name. They should have been 
connected, in some way, with temperance; 
for example, “Africa, the Liquor Ques- 
tion in,”’ or ‘* Africa and the Liquor Traffic.” 
Half or more of the titles are unscientific, 
inadequate, or misleading. When we 
come to read the articles on the ‘* Demo- 
cratic Party,’”’ the ‘‘Republican Party,” 
and the ‘** Prohibition Party’’ we find them 
strongly partisan. This, too, is utterly un- 
scientific and inappropriate to a cyclopedia, 
but proper enough in a campaign book. 
But we did not take up this work with the 
pu: pose of condemningit. We have simply 
set down a few glaring faults, which no 
conscientious reviewer could pass over. 
There are some very valuable articles, par- 
ticularly that entitled ‘‘ Legislation,” which 
covers nearly ninety pages in small type. 
It aims to give a digest of the legislation on 
the liquor question in each of the States and 
Territories. It must have been an appalling 
task, requiring infinite patience, great re- 
search, and exquisite skill in condensed and 
accurate statement. So faras we have been 
able to test it we have found it well and 
carefully done. There are also special ar- 
ticles by Dr. Howard Crosby, Dr. Benjamin 
Ward Richardson (“ Alcohol, Effects of’’), 
Dr. Felix Oswald, and others. ‘Bible 
Wines”’ is treated by two opposing special- 
ists, Dr. Howard Crosby and Dr. G. W. 
Samson. A few other burning questions 
are disposed of in the same politic way. 


Speeches, Lectures, and Letters. By 
Wendell Phillips. Second Series. (lee & 
Shepard, Boston. $2.50) At the time of 
his death Mr. Phillips had revised some of 
his unpublished addresses with the view of 
printing them, and had even promised a 
collection of them to the publishers of this 
volume; so that this publication is in a true 
sense the fulfillment of his purpose. It opens 
with an address delivered nine months be- 
fore the Lovejoy address, and ends with his 
tribute to Miss Martineau. The interval of 
forty-three years between the twois repre- 
sented by the great orator’s utterances on 
a large variety of topics, some lighter and 
some graver, some touched with the delicacy 
and brilliancy of which he was capable, and 
some handled with the fiery force of the 
agitator, whose name is said to have given 
a new derivation to the word “ philippics.” 
The compiler and editor tells us in the note 
from which most of the above facts are 
drawn, that it is in contemplation to pub- 
lish another volume on Mr. Phillips’s rela- 
tion to the antislavery movement, which 
shall show the growth of his opinions and 
the development of his power and fame. 
The notes on which the discourses are based 
are those taken by Mr. Phillips’s life-long 
friend, Mr, J, M, W. Yerrington, The yol- 


ume has for frontispiece the helho:ype 
reproduction of the portrait painted for the 
late John C. Phillips, Esq , by Frederic P. 
Vinton. 


The Seience of Language, founded on 
Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution 
in 1861 and 1863. By F. Max Miiller, Pre- 
fessor of Comparative Philology at Oxford. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. Two 
volames, $600.) This is a new edition of 
the book origipally published some thirty 
years ago as ‘* Lectures on the Science of 
Language,” and in several later editions. 
The changes, required to bring the work 
into agreement with the present position of 
linguistic science, and of Mx Miiller’s own 
convictions, have been so great as to require 
the destruction of the plates and the r-con- 
struction of the whole,wbich has been done, 
and the two volumes before us are at once 
the result and, we assume, the elaborated 
form in which the learned Professor’s work 
will take that permanent place on the 
library shelf for which the author implies 
in bis preface he has prepared them. Max 
Miiller and bis theories of language have 
been too long before the public to require 
further notice of this new edition. 1f, how- 
ever, any portion of the public remain in 
the dark as to him and what he has done, 
the preface to this edition will illuminate 
them, 


Altho the annual literary activity of 
Italy almost equals that of England or the 
United States, yet Protestant works of 
permanent value are exceedingly rare. The 
recently published biography of Luther 
(Martino Lutero Riformatore la sua vita 
ele sue opere) by Bart. Pons, is a literary 
event of considerable significance for Italian 
scholarship. This volume of 428 octavo 
pages with twenty-five cuts, is afair and 
even enthusiastic picture of the great Re- 
former, in the language of a people who 
have heretofore shown a remarkable in- 
ability to appreciate Luther and bis work. 
Only in recent times have such Italian 
scholars as Cantu and De Leva shown a 
spirit of fairness in dealing with the Saxon 
Monk. Pons’s work does not add toour 
knowledge of Luther, but it is an excellent 
account of him based upon the best of 
sources. Pons acknowledges that he 
“trembled” in offering such awork toan 
Italian audience, but its publication is cer- 
tainly an encouraging sign for the develop- 
ment of Protestant scholarship in the 
beauteous peninsula. 


The Psalms Chronologically Arranged, 
By Four Friends. (Macmillan & Co., New 
York. $1.75) The first edition of this at- 
tractive, practical work was published in 
1867, and followed first early in 1870 bya 
popular abridgement “The Golden Treasury 
Psalter’ and by a second edition, with the 
historical introductions rewritten and new 
matter added. This edi ion has been re- 
printed several times since, and is reprc- 
duced in the volume before us. It is based 
substantially on Ewald, tho the version of 
the Psalms followed in the volume is that 
of the great Bible of 1540, more commonly 
kpvown as the Prayer Book Psalter. The 
alterations made in this version are few. 
The present volume coutains a supplement 
of nine Hebrew Lyrics, the Song of Lamecb, 
the Song of Deborah, the Song of Moses 
and Miriam, | Samuel, ii, 1-10, Jonah ii, 
the Psalm of Hezekiah, Deut. xxx i, 1-43, 
Habakkuk iii, Lamentations i-v. The ob- 
ject of the edition in every case is, as far as 
possible, to aid the impression of the Psalm 
by reproducing for its illastration the cir- 
cumstances of its original composition. 


The World of Faith and the Everyday 
World as displayed in the Footsteps of 
Abraham By Otto Funcke, Pastor of the 
Friedens Kirche, Bremen. Translated 
from tbe Sixth German Edition by Sophia 
Taylor. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. $3.00) The large sale these sermops 
have had in Germany is an indication of 
their very unusual merit. Sophia Taylor 
has done her work as well as the preacher 
has done his, and translated the vivid, 
idiomatic and crisp German original into 
equally vivid, idiomatic and crisp English. 
The preacher does not assume the rdle of 
the philosopher nor even of the theologian. 
He goes iuto no subtle research to discover 
the spiritual re-agent that will dissolve or 
resolve doubt. He speaks asa man to men, 
His words are simple. His thought is clear, 
and tho he does not answer all questions, 
he helps in many difficulties. From the 
practical point of view his sermons will 
compare with the best productions of the 
modern pulpit. 


Unhappy Loves of Men of Genius, By 


Thomas Hitchcock. (Harper & Brothers, 
New York. $1.00.) The sketches which 





compose this volume have been published 
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before, but are now for the first time col- 
lected ina volume. With the exception of 
the one which relates to Cavour and his 
Unknown Lady, they contain nothing 
which has not been brought out by others. 
The selections which Mr. Hitchcock has 
made are presented, we are glad to note, in 
all innocence and purity. The sketches are 
six in number, tho there might have been 
nearly as many of them as there have been 
“men of genius,’”’ The subjects of Mr. 
Hitchcock’s little volume are ‘“‘ Gibbon and 
Madame Necker,” *‘ Dr. Johnson and Mrs. 
Thrale,”’ ‘‘Goethe and Charlotte von 
Stein,” “Mozart and Aloysia Weber,” 
“Cavour and the Unknown,” and “Irving 
and Mrs, Carlyle.” 


The Moghul, Mongol, Mikado, and Mis- 
sionary, by Samuel A. Mutchmore, D.D., 
is an ill-printed, awkward book, two vol- 
umes in one, without index, table of con- 
tents, or any other guide to the reader. In 
spite of these drawbacks it is a good book, 
and particularly good for its purpose, which 
we take to be to awaken missionary inter- 
est and to study the countries of the far 
East from a missionary point of view. The 
author’s method is, however, broad. His 
book consists of Essays, Discussions, Art 
Criticisms, Political Institutions, History, 
Religions, Railway Systems, Fortificitions, 
and Defenses of India, Afghanistan, China, 
and Japan. The book is popular and at- 
tractive, and just such as is needed to 
awaken religious and missionary interest 
in the people of the far East. (Presbyterian 
Publishing House, Philadelphia. 


The eighth volume of the excellent Mu- 
sical Year Book of the United States, by 
George H. Wilson, has appeared, similar in 
its dress and in the unsparing pains that it 
representa to preceding volumes. No cri'i 
eal observer of musical life in this country, 
much less any critical writer, can afford to 
be without it. The entire American field 
of “‘ what has gove on in music,’’ what has 
been played, sung, and composed in every 
branch of the art, is annually summed up 
(through an alphabetical arrangement of 
the cities and towns of the Union), by the 
author in this small volume of less than a 
buocdred and fifty pages—and in its careful 
indexes. It is worth five dollars instead of 
the one dollar that is its price. (Published 
by G. H. Wilson, 152 Tremont Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass.) 


Earlier Stories 
Series. By 


First Series and Second 
Frances Burnett. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. Two 
volumes. #250 forthe set.) The five love 
stories contained in these two volumes were 
written for and printed in Petersen's La- 
dies’ Magazine. This magazine did not 
protect its contributions by copyright, 
and several of the stories were according- 
ly published without the author’s consent. 
They are now brought out with the author’s 
consent by herown publishers. The stories 
contained in the two volumes are “* I.ind- 
say's Luck,” ‘“‘ Miss Crespigny,” “‘ Theo,*’ 
**Kathleen Mavourneen,” and “ Pretty 
Polly Pendleton.”’ 


Hodgson 


A Trip to England, By Goldwin Smith. 
(Macmillan & Co., New York. 75 cents. 
We wish to remind our readers that the sec- 
ond edition of this charming and luminous 
talk on Eogland has just appeared io good 
time to make it the welcome companion of 
summer tourists. Goldwin Smith never 
wrote in a more genial vein than in this 
little book and never spoke more tiuly ad 
rem, steering clear and wide of what others 
have talked over before him and bringing 
out from the plentiful stores which nobody 
has touched, exactly the dissertation which 
everybody will welcome as the best intro- 
duction'to England. 


T he T I'welfth Edition, ** revised and aug 
mented,” of M. F. Sweetser’s New England- 
A Handbook for Travellers, is published: 
by Houghton, Mifflin & Co, (81.50) This 
is the standard ‘ Osgood’s Guide ” written 
up to date with six maps and eleven plans 
and made to apply to the “ chief cities and 
popular resorts of New England, and to its 
scenery and historic attractions, with the 
western and northern borders from New 
York to Quebec included.” This is the only 
series of Guide Books we have which 
stand in any comparison as to utility and ac- 
curacy with Baedeker. 


Dictionary of National Biography, 
(Macmillan & Co., New York. $3.75.) In this 
the Twenty-seventh volume of this great 
work the original editor, Leslie Stephen, 
disappears wholly from the editorship in 
which he had already since the Twenty- 

* second volume been compelled by failing 
health to associate Mr. Sidney Lee with 
himself. The work will go forward, as we 
understand, on the same plan. The con- 
tributers remain the same. The present 





volume carries the work on from Hind- 
marsh to Hovenden. 


Abraham Lincoln, the Liberator. By 
Charles Wallace French. (Funk & Wag- 
nalls, New York. $1.50.) This volume be- 
longs in the series of ‘“‘American Re- 
formers,” edited by Carlos Martyn. The 
author, Mr. French, modestly describes his 
work as a ‘“‘ Biographical Sketcb.” It is 
popular in character, intended to bring out 
the strong points of the great President, to 
dwell on the traits which endeared him to 
the people, and to brighten the story with 
as much of anecdote and personal incident 
as possible. 


Fundamental Prcblems, The Method of 
Philosophy as a Systematic Arrangement 
of Knowledge. By Dr. Paul Carus, (Open 
Court Publishing Co., Chicago, $1.50.) This 
is the second edition, revised and enlarged, 
of Dr. Carus’s work. Itis mainly composed 
of editorials taken from The Open Court. 
Quite a numberof additions are made to 
this edition, among them a chapter on 
“Ontology and Positvism,” and a number of 
replies by the author to his critics. 


Men with a Mission. This is a new series 
of brief and popular biographies, uniform 
in style and form, published by Thomas 
Whittaker, at the Bible House, for fifty 
cents per volume. The four numbers now 
published are ‘“‘Henry Morton Stanley,” 
* Charles Kingsley,” ‘‘ Hugh Latimer,” and 
“ William Tyndale.” Four are announced 
as forthcoming—* John Howard,” *‘ Abra- 
ham Lincoln,” ‘“‘Lord Lawrence,” and 
** David Livingston.”’ 


We have before us the Second Annual 
Report of the Missouri Botanical Garden, 
elegantly publisbed, and yet more elegantly 
illustrated. It-contains the Reports for the 
year 1890, the proceedings at the first an- 
nual banquet to gardeners, and a paper on 
the division of the North American Species 
of Epilobium, by William Trelease, the Di- 
rector. 


Home Exercise for Health and Cure. By 
Charles Russell Bardeen. (C. W. Bardeen, 
Syracuse. 75 cents.) This isa very good, 
simple andcompendious treatise on home 
exercise, translated from the twenty-third 
edition of Dr. D. G. R. Schreber’s German 
original. 


<-> 


LITERARY NOTES. 


THE next volume of the ‘ Camelot 
Series’? will be Rudolph Baumbach’s 
“Tales from Wonderland,” translated by 
Mrs. Helen B. Dole. 








.-Mr. Walter Crane’s “‘ Renascence: a 
Book of Verse,” published by £lkin 
Mathews, of london, was out of print 
within a week from the date of publication. 


..Mr. Rudyard Kipling will publish 
this autumn a new volume of poeins with 
Messrs. Methuen & Co., of London, The 
same firm will bring out at the same time 
Mrs. Graham R. Tomson’s second volume 
of poems with the title ‘‘ ASummer Night.”’ 
Mrs. Tomson’s first volume of ballads and 
Sonnets was called ‘ The Bird Bride.” 


..Ginn & Co., of Boston, have in prepa- 
ration what appears to us te be admirable 
work, if one may judge by a prospectus. 
This is ‘‘Specimens of the Pre-Shake- 
spearean. Drama,” by J. M. Manly, Ph.D. 
assistant professorin Brown University. It 
is in two volumes; the first to contain 
Miracle Piays, Moralities and Interludes ; 
the second, Roister Doister, Gorboduc, and 
plays of Lyly, Green and Peele. All plays 
will be printed entire. 


..A second series of ‘‘ Modern Men,”’ 
reprinted from the National Observer, will 
be issued shortly by Mr. Edward Arnold. 
It contains critical sketches of Lord Tenny- 
son, G. R. Sims, Lord Salisbury, Mr. 
Schnadhorst, Walt Whitman, J. G. Blaine. 
Caran D’Ache, George Du Maurier, Salvini, 
Henry Irving, Cecil Rhcdes, Henry Labou- 
chere, Lord Justice Bowen, George Lewis, 
Charles Gounod, Hans Richter, Leo XIII, 
Archdeacon Farrar, M. de Blowitz, and 
Mark Twain. 


. The Review of Reviews for July comes 
to hand with its usual abundant supply of 
reading matter. The frontispiece is a group 
of the six Prime Ministers of the different 
Australian Colonies. Then follows a long 
list of pregnant paragraphs on the progress 
of the world— Mr. Blaine and his Work, 
President Carnot’s Tour, The Exodus of the 
Jews, Free Educationin England, the Pros 
pects of Australian Federation, and a num- 
ber of other timely subjects. A large 
amount of space is devoted to University 
Extensionin tbis country and in England; 
and portraitsare given of its most active 
supporters, Prof, Herbert 8, Adams, Presi- 
dent William R. Harper, President Gilman: 





President Eliot, President Dwight, Presi- 
dent Seth Low, President Patton, and 
others. Capital Digests of the leading arti- 
cles of the month in all the more important 
magazines are given, as well as exhaustive 
notes on the magazines themselves. Thisis 
what we have so long needed; and the use- 
falness of the Review of Reviews can hard- 
ly be overestimated in this respect. 


-.-.-The most interesting article in the 
June issue of the New Review is on “‘ The 
Science of Criticism,’’ by Mr. Henry James, 
Mr. Andrew Lang, and Mr. Edmund Gosse. 
They are agreed in thinking that our chief 
need in current criticism is a sense of digni- 
ty. Weare too apt to indulge in hasty per- 


sonal judgments,and to urge these upon our 
friends with little regard to any scientific 
method or theory. The usual newspaper 
critique is bright and well written, but it is 
almost always an individual opinion; the 
writer is bentupon giving bis own view of 
the subjectunder discussion rather than 
that of his author. To eliminate himself is 
the first duty of a critic. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Inter- Denopinational Sermor Sermons. A Series of 
Sermons Delivered in the “Old John Street” 
Methoaist Episcopal Church, New York City, 
by Prominent ee a of Different Denom- 
inations. Edited by the Rev. Wellesley W. 
Bowdish, D.D., Paster of the Church. With 
an [ntroduction by the Kev. James M. King, 
D.D.. secretary of the National League for 
the Protecticn of Amezican Lb ag ys 

46x54, pp. vill, 325. New York: 
to 


Letters of Marie Bashkirtseff. Translated by 
ary J, Serrano. Witn Portraits. 8x4, pp. 
xxil, 40. New York: Cassell & Co 
The Price of a Coronet; or, Jeanne Sesthout, 
Countess de Mercceur. Adapted from the 
treoch of Pierre Sales. By Mrs. _Seavemin 
746x544, pp. 89. The sam 
y Georg oa Gheee, Trans- 
ae by E. P. Robins. 4qx5, pp, 278. The 


Paul’ 8 s Angel. Rv Mrs. 8.8. Robbins With Il- 
justrations. 744x5, pp. 143. Boston: Bradley 
WE ncncses anwepavesestacdernpenedeacas 1 00 
The Hearing Heart. (1 Siege. it. pe By Anna 
Shipton. 634¢x<% pp. 117. a 
? A Nameless Novel. By M. a aa *McCieliand. 
7x4, pp. iv, 248. New york: S. H. Moo 





Vil. ix7%, pp.s28. 

Phiiaderphine wens: x B. Lippincott < Co.. 300 
Mary St. John. A Novel. By Kosa Nouchette 

Carey. Lis ve 5 iM. PR veri, 4:0. The same...... 050 
' Swear. By F Powers. ge pp. 215. 

New York: Vir fires Publishing Co.. _...... 050 
The my Photographic Series. Photo- 

graphic , Seprereee rocesse y PF. C. 

Duchochots. 4x6, pp. iv, 121. "Now York: 

Scoville & adane nenmeeenemenenSeneeaaadeemane 10 
The Greatest Fight in the World 8, 

Ppargeun. 744x5, pp. 64. New Yort: Funk 

Be Pe icahaneceocbaradbaacecccegncses..cnsen 065 
The People’s sevice and Psai er. A Complete 

Order of Service for =e Morning and Even- 





Prepare’ by the Rev. ‘Robert S. McArthur, 
and the Rev. Francis Bellamy. 8x6, pp. 127. 
Boston: Silver, Burdett & Co............+..-+ 0 50 
The Gospel of Spiritual Insight. Being Studies 
in the Gospel of St. John. By Charles F. 
poeta, D.bD., LL.D. ated = PO xii, S65. 
New York: Wilbur B. Ketch 
uy “Danish Sweetheart. A Reve . By WwW. 
Clark Russell. pimastretes. 8x6, pp. vill, 
335. New York: Harper & Bros 
Sepang Stones Removed from the be of 
God, ‘By Arthur T. Pierson. (tex a2 
82. New York: The Baker and Tay or t 0... O03 
An Introduction to the Greek Languace: Com- 
prising Accidence and Syntax; Exercises. 
and Vocabularies; Together with Hundreds 
ot nee Explanation Questions on the 
esides Tabulated Lists of the Ques- 
tions on Greek Grammar set at the luter- 
mediate yemiestions in 1879, 180, 1581, 
1882, 1885, 1884. 1885, 1886, 1887, 1858, 1889, 1sw. 
By Megeins Cc. Him M.A,, LL.D. 88¢xt 
. London, England: Simpkin. 
Rerabalt, Hamilton, Kent & Co.......00.00008 
An Introduction to the Latin ‘Leneuant. Com- 
prising the Accidence, Prosody and Syntax; 
exerezses and Vocabulary, together with 
Hundreds of Original Examination Ques- 
tions on the Text; and Sundry Hints to 
Teachers and to Pupi's on 2 Best San of 
Mastering the Language; also the * lla- 
bus of Latin Pronunciation” (publishe by 
aon By Maurice me. A. 
Head Master of Foyle College, Lon- 
Third Edition. 3x54. In two 
Me 9 1, The Accidence and 
e 


donderry. 
volumes. 


y. Dp. 156. Vol 
Syntax, etc , pp. eM 157 to 779. The same.. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


WHAT'S THE USE OF 
GOING TO CHURCH? 


This is the title of one of the most telling pamph- 
lets of the times on non-church attendance. It is 
written by the Rev. Dr. Holland, of St. Louis, and is 
in his best vein—clear, witty, and very striking. 
Read it yourself and scatter afew among friends. 
Neatly printed, with illustrated cover. Price, 10 
cents, or $1.00 per dozen. 

Mr. Whittaker desires also to call attention of the 
readers of THE INDEPENDENT to anew cheap edition 
of Dr. Stearns’ “ Faith of our Forefathers” (fifty 
cents in paper and one dollar in cloth), widely 
known as the “ crushing answer ” to Cardinal Gb- 
bons’ book, which is largely circulated by Romanists 
for proselytang purposes. It is well worth buying 
to read and lend, Attention is also called to a neat 
edition in white leatherette (25 cents), of “Little 
Things ia Everyday Life,” a clever brochure which 
with charm and strength discourses on duties, 
cares, efforts, sins, pleasures and kindnesses. The 
many readers of Prof. Drummond’s booklets will 
appreciate this one fully. Among other new books 
now ready is Canon Moule’s devotional treatise on 
** Secret Prayer” (40 cepts). Address 


THOMAS WHITTAKER, Publisher, 


2&3 BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK. 














JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 
BALTIMORE. 





Announcements for the next academic 
year are now ready, and will be sent on ap- 
plication, 











IMPORTANT AND INTERESTING 


NEW BOOKS. 


LAURENCE OLIPHANT’S LIFE. 


Memoir of the Life of Lawrence Oliphant 
and of Alice Oliphant, his Wife. By 
MARGARET OLIPHANT W. OLIPHANT. 
With Photogravure Portraits. Two 
volumes. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Uncut 
Edges and Gilt Tops, $7.00. (In a bor ) 

This work will find many readers. The author has 
done her work well and evidently con amore. The 
scenes presented come with kaleidoscopic variety. 
Observer, N.Y. 

Mrs. Oliphant has done this Life admirably,se that, 
perplexing as her hero is even to herself, she still 
leaves him a real though never a perfectly intelligi-. 
ble figure, whose history wiil be followed by all 
readers from first to last with a strong personal 
interest.— Spectator, London. 


CHITTENDEN’S LINCOLN. 


Recollections of President Lincoln and 
his Administration. By Lucius E 
CHITTENDEN, his Register of the Treas- 
ury. With Portrait of President Lin- 
coln. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and 
Gilt Top, $2.50. 

One of the most important as well as interesting 
contributions yet made to the history of that history. 
making period. . . . One realizes, as he closes the 
book, that he has acquired a clearer and broader 
view of the great man ard the great events it so 
graphically portrays.—Christian at Work, N. Y. 

There really is no part of Mr. Chittenden’s well. 
written volume that is otherwise than intensely 
readable and instructive.—Magazine of American 
History. 


JINRIKISHA DAYS IN JAPAN, 


By ELIZA RUHAMAH SCIDMORE. Illustrated. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2.00. 
We place Miss Scidmore’s unpretentious book 
above all others about Japan, and commend it to 
those who, during the summer months, desire a 
literary feast along with a rich, substantial dessert 
of information.—Phiiladelphia Bulletin. 
THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 
WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE, 


By GEoRGE W. E. RUSSELL. With Photo- 
gravure Portrait. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
$1.25. (In the Series entitled “ Tue 
QUEEN’S PRIME MINISTERS.”’) 


Published by HARPER & BROS., N. Y. 
The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any part 


of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of 
price. 


A MATTER OF SKILL. 


By BEATRICE WHITBY, author of “The 
Awakening of Mary Fenwick,” and 
‘Part of the Property.’’ No. 76, Town 
and Country Library. 12mo. Paper, 
50 cents: cloth, $1.00. 

The prompt success of Miss Whitby's previous 
books secured for hera large number of American 


readers, who will be interested to know of the ap- 
pearance of this new story. 





For sale by all booksellers ; or will be sent by mail on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


1,3 & 5 Bonp STREET, NEW YORK. 
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THE NEW MAGAZINE, only 16 months old. with an 
international circulation of Over ‘200,000 
Copies pronounced by all 


“THE Busy MAN'S NAGAZINE,” 


events of the orld in vie ve in condensed form the prog: 
ress of the world oe 


ntain 
matter at the lowest pr ice—T 
a year, TWENTY CENTS a copy. 
‘to clubs sent on application. 





HOW IT IS ENDORSED. 
at Work.—It is just hee cuz ry best. 
man, who would at the sane tim 


man, needs, 
The Journal of Education, Boston.—It is a perl- 
odical that the home of every pro- 


on, Tore Cnrialion Inquirer.—It is the very 
ical in the world for busy men who 
what minds are t 
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pury peopl PES See So tore tat is going oD 
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SPECIAL OFFER. 


FOR oun DOLLA ®.—As at is the usual c' custom 
in this country gubsceiee for magasines ade ut the 
first of the yar. Taek View or REVIEWS will be 
om SEVEN pohly for ONE DOLLAK to co 

MPLE CoPY isd 
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of the newsdealers, 
en ‘5 Ele. otThe a oviow ot Review onk 
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HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO. 03 Broadway.¥-¥, 
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J. B. Lippincott Company's 
LATEST PUBLICATIONS, 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPADIA. VOL. 
Vil. 


Revised and Rewritten. New Type, New Illustra- 
tions, New Subjects, New Maps. Complete in 10 
vols. Price per vol.: Cloth, $3 00. Cloth, uncut, 
£3.00. Sheep, $4.00. Half morocco, $4.50. 

An unusual number of subjects of interest to 
Americans are incorporated in this new volume, 
which extends from Maltebrua to Pearson, Geo- 
yrapnicatly there are exhaustive papers 
cellent maps of, M wssachusetts. Michigan. Minnesota, 
Montana, Mississippi. Missouri,Nevra:ka ,Nevada, New 
Or eins, New Mexico, New York, North Carctina, 
Ohio, and Oregon. No less full are the articles on tre 
Mormons ana the Negroes in the excel ent sketch 
ot the late Cardinal Newman, writien by Mr. Hut- 


tne best for the people, for it is the most compact, 
convenient, and reasouable in price. 


THE OLD NAVY AND THE NEW. 


By REAR ADMIRAL DANT&L AMMEN, U. S. N., au- 
thor of “The Atiantic Coast «urine the Civil 
War.” With an Appendix of Personal Letters from 
General Grant. 8vo C.oth, $3.00. 


HISTORIC NOTE-BOOK. 


By the Rev. E CubliseM BReweR, LL.D,, Trinity 
College, Cambr‘dge, author of “The Reader’s 
Hand- Book,” “Dictionary of Phrase ana Fable,” 
etc. Lvolume. I2mo, Halt morocco, $3.50. 


FOR SUMMER READING. 
CAPTAIN BLAKE, 


A New Military Story by CAPTAIN CBARLts KING, 
U.S.A, Wita Illustrations. 12mc. Cloth, $1.25. 
The New York Tribune says: “Captain K'ng’s nov- 
els huld high and solitary rank in Awerican fctioa. 
he is atone in vivid and Stirripg p cLures of our a my 
life on tre froutier,—alone,it —. t almost be suid, i 
the Jelilueation of a rowan ic ove, and of men of 

knightly valor and staiuless nonor.’ 


MARY ST. JOHN. 


By Rosa NOUCHETTE CAREY, author of “ Esther,” 
“Aunt Diana,” ete The latest issue in Lippin- 
co’t'’s Serves of Select Novels. 12mo. Paper, 0 cents; 
cloth, 75 cents. 





’ For any one who loves the exceedingly sweet in 
fiction, Miss Carey’s new story will furuish a decided 
treat.”". London Atheneum. 


DIANA FONTAINE, 


By ALGERNON RIDG*way. American Novel Series, 
square 12mo, Cloth, $1.00; paper 50 cents. 





«*s For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by the 
Puolishers, free of erp nse, on receipt of price. 


J. B. LIPPINOOTT COMPANY. 


715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelpbia, 


HENRY DRUMMOND’S WORKS, 








The Changed Life. 


An Address by H&NRY DRUMMOND, F.t.S.E., F.G.S* 
The Third of a Series. Gilt top, leatherette, 
printed in blue, price, 35 cents. Just Published. 


The Greatest Thing in the World. 


By HENRY YVRUMMOND. Leatherette, gilt top, price 
cents, illustrated edition, cloth, price, $1.00, 


Pax Vobiscum. 


By HENRY DRUMMOND. The Second of the Series of 
which * The Greatest Thing in the World ” is the 
First Leatherette, gilt top, price, $5 cents; ilius- 
trated edition. cloth, net, $1.00. 


Natural Law in the Spiritual World. 


By He> RY DRUMMOND. Cluth, red top, title in gold, 
438 psges, price, 75 cents. New Edition. 


“First”: ATalk With Boys. 


An Address del. vered at Glasgow to the Boys’ Bri- 
gade. Price, paper cover, 10 cents, $1 00 per doz- 
en; leatherette, silver edges, 35 cents. Just Pub- 
lished, 

















Ask for these Authors’ Editions. For sale by 
all Booksellers. 


JAMES POT? &CO., Publishers, 
ad 14 and 16 Astor Place, New York. 


SUNDAY-SCHO"L BOOKS. 


Large Stock, low prices. Cataleg, 
TIBBAL= BOOK CU., 26 Warren 8t., N.Y. 














MUSIC. 





The Sovereign Choir! 


A book of easy anthems. 7c.; $6.00 per doz. The 
fou th edition in eighteen months. Gives universal 
Satisfaction, Returnable if not satisfactory, and 
money refunded. 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY, “sia estesker, 


we NORAL SONG by M. STRYKEt.. Music 
or the church school, by authors ot ot nigh repute. 





Cloth if per 10. Sample sent of price. 
al sIGLOW MAIN. Corr A 
R: ondetoe St.,Chicage. 76 East 9th St.. New York. 








ey CUUROCH ©O,, Mastic Publishers. Oneinnatt, 0, 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


ieee AL COMPAN\, Gire 


— YOU KNOW HOW TO THINK AND KEEP THINKING 
eR eek Gy mot whhent cor? aad eetoth h Wherewithal tor ~~}; a afte: ine qnednenties Gntehe 





nut Streets, Philadelphia, Penn. 





Publications of Fleming H. Revell Company. | « 
THE LIFE OF JOHN KENNETH MACKENZIE, 





$1. oad with portrait in photogravure. 
“ The volume records much that is fresh and { 


ried circumstances 


elevatin 


= ty ery of fae larly beautiful lite. 8 sympathetically and ably written. 
ngalar Laas La, pat y y t 


Medical Missionary to China; with the story of the First Chinese Hospital by Mrs. Bry- 
son, author of “Child Life in Chinese Homes,” etc. 12mo, cloth, 400 pages, price, 


customs and manners as 


interesting bearing on Chinese 
seen and Viet, described by a missionary be had ample Spparvanitics of pa ny them under most va- 
and conditions.’'—Scotsma 


. A really helpful 


ADDRESSES BY PR PROF. HENRY DRUMOND, F.R.S.E., F.@.8., 





CoNnTENTS.—I. 
Study of the Bible. VI. * First” an 
ensure a wide 


With brief sketch of the author by Rev. W. J. Dawson. An excellent portrait of Professor Drummond 
is inserted as a frontispiece. Cloth, 12mo, 75 cents. 


Love: The Supreme Gift,the Greatest Thing in the World. II, The gay Life; 
The Greatest Need of the ‘Word. p= -eong L, with Doubt, paratio 
ress 


IV. Pre tion for Learn’ pg. V. The 


simple announcement of the re publication of these addresses in a permanent form is sufficient to 
7 circulation. 


HOW TO LEARN HOW. 





F.R.S.E., £.G.8. 20 cents. 


NEW YORK: 
30 UNION SQUARE, EAST. 


ADDRESSES. {. Dealing with Doubt. II. Preparation for Learning. By Prof. Henry Drummond, 


{seued m the “ Popular Vellam Series,” uniform with previous addresses, anticipating that the same 
hearty reception will be given this little booklet that has been accorded the former volumes. 


CHICACO: 
148 AND 150 MADISON STREET. 





THE LETTERS OF 
MARIE BASHKIRTSEFF. 


Travslated from the French by Mary J. 
SERRANO, Translator of ‘“ Marie Basbkirt- 
seff, The Journal of a Young Artist,’ etc., 
etc. With new portraits, illustrations, and 
fac-similes of the author’s own letters. 

1 vol., 12mo, $1.50. 

It is unnecessary to call attention to the 
extraordipvary popularity of the ‘* Journal 
of Marie Bashkirtseff,’’ translated by Mrs. 
Serrapo and published in English by the 
Cassell Publishing Company. The letters 
of this singularly gifted girl are now offered 
the public before their appearance in 
France by special arrangement with Mme. 
Basbkirteeff, the mother of Marie, and the 
French publishers. 


No. V. in Cassell’s Blue Library. 
The Price of a Coronet; 
OR, 

Jeanne Berthout, Countess de Mercceur. 

Adapted from the French of PIERRE SALE 


by Mrs. Benjamin Lewis. 
1 vol., 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


PREVIOUSLY ISSUED. 
I. 

A Christian Woman. 
By EmILiA Parpo BAZAN. 
Translated by Mary Springer. 
IL. 

**There is no Devil.” 
By MAurRus JOKAI. 
Translated by Mme. F. Steinitz. 
IIL 
The Story of Two Lives. 
By STUART STERNE. 

IV. 

A Wedding Trip. 


» By Emitra Parpo BazAn. 
Translated by Mary J. Serrano. 


























Three new Vols. in Cassell’s Sunshine Series. 
Old Raclot’s Million. 


A Novel. By EMILE RICHEBOURG. Trans- 
lated from the French by Mrs. Benjamin 
Lewis. 1 vol., 12mo, clotb, 75 cents; paper, 
50 cents. 

This is a study in avarice, and in its truth 
to life is worthy of Baizac. 


An Artist. 


A Novel. Transiated from the French of 
Madame JEANNE MAIRET by ANNA DYER 
PAGE. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, 75 cents; paper, 
50 cents. zy 
A Debt of Hatred. 

A Novel. By GEORGES OHNKT, author of 
“The [ron-Master,” ** Dr. Rameau,” “* The 
Soul of Pierre,” etc. Translated by E. P, 
Rogins. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, 75 cents: paper, 
50 cents. 


In a Conning Tower; 
oR, 

How I took H. M. 8. Majestic into Action. 
A Story of Modern [ronclad Warfare. By 
H. O. ARNOLD-ForsTER. Lilustrated by W. 
H. Overend. 1 vol., 12mo, boards, 50 cents, 
FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
Cassell Publishing Company, 
104 & 106 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISERS .:::, 


Remington's County Seat List, Pittsburgh. New York 























Soames feteeten. and testefullv 
VIEWS £: 6 views, #c.; 12 views, 
ro eders promptly filled frames 


Chee. Send tor assert tive listof views. EXCE'S 
VIEW WU., Bank Buileing, Color.do Spriags. Colo. 


Carmina Sanctorum. 


Rest Aemne and Tunes for Charch Woarehip. 
A.S. BARNES & C”., 751 T BOOK N. 3. 


§ WANTED to sell 


Savenata termeto woruers. ae ROOK OKS. 
Circu'ara’o (merican Publishing Co.. Hart- 
ford. Conn.. Boston. St Louis or Cincinnati 


EDUCATION. 


ALMA, T2AERRN%ouz0 yous 


aN E 
Ge" Over 200 Students. Address I Princtpal Austin ED 


ASHLEY HALL, Montvale, Mass. 


Home School for Girls.’ Ten miles from Boston. 
MISS WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


iss porres ENGLISH, FRENCH and Mu 
sic ool, for Boarding and Day Pupils, 19°34 
Ay St.. Philadelphin. Music Department in 
charge of Miss E. P. Sherwood, end under the super- 
vision of W. H. borened. 


BLAIR PRESBYTER!AL AGADEMY. 


John I. Blair ba athe ae Latin, Greek, 
French, German, Music, Drawing, Paintinz, Phystc- 
al Culture. New bulld'ng for young ladies. Large 
endowment. Low 

J. H. SHUMAKER, Blairstow*e, N. J. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


wCHOOL OF LAW, 


rters. ra Veet Largest Fac- 
Mn i Gor erate. Free Sch ay shine. Opens 
October 1. Address Hon. _* A. B T, Dean, 
10 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 
BRADFORD ACADEMY fscctcu™sr 
education of 
—— My mene for comfort 
tent teachers Year com- 
mences Sept.9, 191. or Seealare and admission apfilv 
to the Pr 


a- Miss ANNIE E JOUNSO 
Miss [DA‘C. ALLEN. { BRgatoré, 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 
COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 


Bryn te Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia. 0: 
gradu ate and undergraduat io courses’ _ Maneeene 
































Fi old of 2. nish, G - 
cluding Goth Ola eh Gorman, erman, fo 
tory, Political Science, Physics, Chemistry, Biotogy, 


Sar ent’s Greek. Boal complete. ties Riso (value 





tw Yore. Buffalo, 284 aees Aven 

Bees SEMINARY. fr ad FORTY- FIRST 
ins Septem be h. rer he ad- 

"5 F. HARTT. 


(1025) 25 








NEERK ATIOSAL E- age tal A. TRAINING 
School. Sv: ns men for the 
_— Secretarysh! Physical “Directorship of 
lations. for catalog,address Oliver C.Morse,Sec. 

A LL K&R pas 

NEW JERS 


LAY’ 5 Teane Re brsearater? Rennot for ‘Young 
Mrs. J. ALLEN M. MAXWELL. Principal, Bridgeton, N.J. 








YNDON HALL—FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
42d Year. College Preparation. Circulars by mail. 
AMUEL WELLS BUCK, A.M... Poughseeosie, N. Y. 


Miss MITTLEBERGER’S SCHOOL 

FOR GIRLS.) cUeVEraNb, onio. 
Re ens Sevotember 

Certificate adm its to Wellesley, Smith and Vasear. 


MON 7. College MILITARY ACADEMY, Montciair, 
0. 








College and business prep«ration send 
lor catalogue to J. G - MacViCaR, A.M., Principal. 


“NASAVILLE iN es Ds ORLEes FOR 


Three buildings Sue eticore: 413 pupils. 
wenty states. 
Privileges sin Vanderblit University. 
Rev. G&v, W. F. PRICE, D.D., Presidents 


5 ad yet MILITARY ACADEMY, Cornwall, 


rep. ee at Worrall Hail, Peekskill’ 
Poe OF . WRIGHT, A.M., Presicent. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL FOR Youna LADIES 











Principal Emerita, 
Miss Puanten E. Bennett, Miss H. A. DILLAYE. 
MIss SYLVIA J. EASTMAN. 

* The Oread”’ (of Semivary at M*. Carroll, Ils. 
tells how students of small means may gaina Nor- 
mal, Cotlegrate. Art or Musical Education.Send for one. 








New Vork«K, New YORK City,7 W est 4TH St. 


PARK CLASSICAL SCHOOL 
Boarding and Day School for Giris. Re-opens 
September 23d: Circulars sent on application. 
_ Mrs. LEW I LEW IS and Miss KELSEY. AM. Principals 


Riverview Academy, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
55TH YEAR. 


Prepares thoroughly for College, the Governmen 
Academies and Business. Military Drill. 


BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 


ROANOKE COLLEGE, 


SALEM. VA. 39th Year. 


Choice of Courses: Commercial Department; Li- 
brary. 17.000 volumes; working Laboratory: ood 
morals; tive Churches; Healthfu' Mountain Climate. 
Expenses for 9 months, $154 to $204 (board, fees, etc.). 
Young men from many states, Indian Territory, Mex- 
ico and Japan. I[liustrated Gatalegue and illustrated 

k about Satem free. Addre 
JULIUS D DREHER. President. 





A A Special Circular ‘of Information 18 ready ‘for “dis- 
tribution 
THE qusveners OF. ROCHESTER. 
wi sent on application to PRESIDENT 
DAVID hes MILL, Rochester. N. Y. Term begios 
September |0th. 





Boys under twelve. 
K inoness and training. 


ROSWELL HOME SC800L, 
Mohegnn Lake, N.Y. westeaty location. 
d for Circular. 
MRS. DANIEL D. CHAMBERLAIN, Principal. 





New YORK CITY, WASHINGTON SQUARE. 
SCHOOL OF PEDACOCY, 
UNIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


Henry M. MacCrackKEn, D.D., LL. D., CHANCELLOR 


Instruction in all departments of bigher pedagogy 
fxcelient facilities for the study of methods aud 
systems. Students can he'p themselves by teaching. 
Lectures daily at4 P.M.and Saturdays. Fivecou'ses. 
Expenses low. Scholarships. Degrees Master ef 
Pedagogy and Doctor of re aecsy. Term trom Oct. 


ay. 
Circulars and information sent on ap + 
JeROME ALLEN, > 





SEDC WICK INSTITU? 
Great aicctonty as Be ehiatre Ce 
A selected and ienited school for young men and boys. 
uptis are mem bers 
or the Principal’s family and receive personal care 
and attention. Address E.J. VanLennep, Principal. 





COAYS4 LAKE MILITARY ACADEMY, Aurora 
Y. For illustrated circular address 
A. K. MCALPINE, A. M., Principal, 


IGLA*’SPREPARATORVS HOOL The 
mistake in bringing "Sane beginsat eight. A 
pam phiet. ($600a year.) H. SIGLAR, New burgh,N.Y 





THE RUAYERAGE QOLLEGE 


ana. SPor eatal joguet, a 
Rev. A. ee ruacK A. M., eaadrens N.Y. 


MISS THOMAS'S FAMILY BOARDING SCHOOL. 
the reception of 8 pupils only. 

Students pA oo AL ouirance by certificate. 
pens Wednesday, “ep . lfth. 

Apply 23 eee 8t., Be N. ¥. 





REW LADIES’ SEMINARY, Carmel, N, Y. 
ealthful, homelike, tho rh, progressive. llius- 
trated circular. Rev. GEO SBY SMITH, A.M. 


et EM Pun, GROVE LApI EN SEWINARY, 
aratoga Springs, N. birty.seventh year 
Soe Sept 16. Address Chas. Fr Dowd, Ph D, Pres. 





EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY. 


Both Sexes. Narregansett Bey. 
“Electric tebe, "“\Wodewea Twelv 


Ph — 
courses $%0a year. Septem ber Ist, For iltustraied 
tal write Rev. F.D. BLAKESLEE, D.D., 


East reenwich. R. J. 


ELMIRA COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


Courses of a study those of first-class colleges. Elec- 
tr c lights. m heat and elevator. Astronomical 
Observato 5 os Art School, Music Building, oe. 217 

aes PeoLLzet ment. Grere M belie 


tor ¥ ope or of ies in arede. De en — 
CHARLES VAN NORDEN, DDE Prest., Elmira, N. Y. 


Fort Edward Collegiate Institute. 
For 100 young women. Superb modern buildings. 
‘Twelve ti i pres SF rses and pre- 

ry. For school Se: ae $240 pa 
. furnish =a Sanun anit ail tail ns exce ris | of 

art, sienography and typewriting. see illustra 
* JOS. E. KING D.D., Fort Edward, N. Y. 


HOUGHTON SEMINARY 


continues to nm unsurpassed advan- 
tages for ga oy bese cparption for coll and 
for social life. ae eat, pre perfect. Send for refer- 


A. G. BENEDICT, A.M., Clinton, N. Y. 


Illinois College, 


JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS. 




















yeaa tm 1829. college in the state, 


The oldest 
ress President EDWARD A. TANNER, D.D, 


PONROYLY ADS. Mead vil 
hee 20t ou ets LAC iow .—Under Unitarian 
o sectarian tests. All properly fur- 
nished ood for the Christian ny it’ y welcomed, 
Tuition free. Address CRETa RY. 


_WELLS COLLEGE ARSON 


Three Full Courses of beautiful and 
healthful. A Ama Chrisiina ies. New Build- 
log with Mod ead ments. gbemton beging 
September, 1eth, I i. | for Caca 
pneaans 





RISBEE, D. 


wey A rz ACADE 
One of the peas acatemic and J A schools in 
The payment of 82 


va 
o dinary tuition. "ith boa’ a. = th. year, beginuing 


2d. Sen for catsiogu 
G.M.ST - STEELE, Prins Wilbraham, Mass. 


Wilson College for Young yee 








board, room, etc., and all College ey 1e8 
cand Art. Large Music ¢ oleae and Art 
School. Music ni rat ear. 154 


Ob ervatory. 
Rev. J. EDGAR. Ph, D. ‘Pres., Chambersvurg, Pa. 





VALE DIVINITY SCHOOL, 
With the privileges of the University rast to every 
Christian denomiration. OFESSOKS AND IN- 


8S. ro “a 

ve itoecke 

fuller information, a seat oe SRG a 
, Dean of the Faculty, 


Py 
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Financial. 
BANK OF ENGLAND DISCOUNT. 


THE principal reason fer the existence 
of money is to furnish us with a medium 
of exchange. Yet money is accumulated 
in the form of capital to be invested or 
loaned for the return it may bring. In 
this form of capital money becomes a sort 
of commodity and is subject—within its 
special limits—to the laws of supply and 
demand, like other commodities, Rec- 
ollecting that the payment of banknotes 
to a holder of exchange paper by the 
Bank of England means the payment of 
that amount of gold if the borrower 
wishes it, we are ina position to appre- 
ciate the importance of its amount of 
coin reserves to the Bank. We will sup- 
pose that a long look ahead convinces the 
Bank directors that there will be—let us 
say—next autumn a demand upon the 
Bank for discounts upon which goid will 
be required to be paid for transmission to 
Russia or to the United States, and that 
in consequence a more than usually large 
percentage of gold should be held iu the 
bank vaults to assure absolute safety. Let 





us also assume that money in London is 
worth three per cent, per annum and that 
that is the rate which the Bank is charging 
for discounts at the time when the direct- 
ors begin to prepare for the expected 
fall demands. 

Every bank doing a regular business is 
receiving money for obligations daily fall- 
ing due ut one counter, while it is lending 
out the same money at another count:r. 
If it should stop loaning altogether it 
would, in ordinary times, accumulate the 
money daily paid in, thus ‘‘ strengthening 
itself” as the phrase is. But this is 
practically impossible. Banks are estab- 
lished for the purpose of lending money, 
and the business of the community ad- 
justs itself to the new conditions, so that 
if banks should all stop lending, the 
whole commercial machinery would be 
thrown into confusion. In fact, such a 
stoppage of lending would affect business 
to such an extent that persons who owe 
the bank would not easily find the cash 
to take up their obligations when due; 
and thusthe action of the banks would 
defeat their own purpose of accumula- 
ting a reserve from the money to be repaid 
by those who had already borrowed. In 
the law of the United States of 1864 le- 
galizing our present system of National 
banks, it was provided that when any 
bank fell below its proportion of reserve 
(twenty-five per cent. in cities) it sheuld 
stop discounting till the proper percent- 
age was made up. This harsh measure 
has never been enforced. A far better 
way of reaching the same result, is to 
continue ‘Jending as before but at a 
higher rate of interest. This plan has the 
mérit of furnishing money to those who 
really need it, who might be ruined with- 
out it, and who therefore would far rather 
pay higher interest than not get any 
money atall, At the same time it dis- 
courages those who do not really need 
money but who if the rate of discount be 
cheap, to be prepared for some possible 
business depression would borrow all the 
bank’s funds and thus keep the mouey 
from those who ought to have it. 

This is in brief the course pursued by 
the Bank of England. When it wishes to 
discourage borrowing or the discounting 
of foreign bills, it raises the rate of inter- 
est charged, from three per cent. to four 





panic this rate has been advanced to as 
high as ten per cent. A speculator has 
some new scheme on hand or enterprise 
to float, legitimate enough but in a meas- 
ure uncertain as to the outcome; he re- 
quires capital either from the banks or 
from individuals who must get from 
banks the money proposed to be invested 
in the new company; such a promoter, 
with his friends, holds his plans in abey- 
ance or abandons them altogether when 
the necessary capital can be had only at 
a cost so much higher than the returns 
paid by the usual investments. We have 
seen that capital is a commodity infiu- 
enced by supply and demand. If the in- 
terest rate be high enough and held up 
by the Bank of England long enough, 
there is certain to be a large flow of for- 
eign capital to London sent by those on 
the Continent of Europe who are anxious 
to take advantage of the high interest, Of 
course this procedure checks the demand 
upon the bank and materially affects the 
amount of money Joaned, andin so far 
prevents the Bank from getting its accus- 
tomed profits. No bank likes to see its 
money idle, so there is a temptation al- 
ways to puoff the raising of the rate of 
discount as long as possible. 

The matter of changing the rate of in- 
terest charged for discounts is therefore a 
delicate one. Long experience is the only 
guide in determining the effect of any 
particular advance upon the general situ- 
ation. High interest rates in old and 
settled countries check prosperity, for 
modern business depends upon money 
cheaply borrowed either directly or 
through deferred payments for goods, 
and hence these high rates should be put 
in force as sparingly as possible and only 
as a bitter tonic. Besides these considera- 
tions, the Bank of England because of its 
prominence can lead but cannot control 
the London money market. The joint 
stock banks have immense sums to lend, 
the leading continental bankers have rep- 
resentatives in London, and there are 
also large capitalists like the Rothschilds. 
These do not always work in harmony 
with the policy of the Bank of England, 
and quite recently, by loaning under the 
Bank’s rate,they have compelled the Bank 
to lower its rate. There was an attempt 
made to unite all the London banks upon 
a four per cent. rate, but it did not suc- 
ceed, the Bank discount falling to the 
normal three per cent. 

Besides securing a flow of foreign gold 
to London to take advantage of the higher 
interest, and besides checking the out- 
ward flow of gold from London by reason 
of the high interest asked for discount of 
foreign exchange (since the discounted 
foreign paper is payable in gold at option), 
the rise in the discount rate of the Bank 
of England has another important effect, 

tho this process works more slowly than 
the transfer of money. A rise in interest 
causes a fall in prices of commodities. 
Thisin turn basa tendency to increase 
exports, because goods which can be 
bought a little cheaper can be ex- 
ported in larger quantities at a profit. 
There is the further tendency to decrease 
imports into England, because if prices in 
London are low there is less profit in sell- 
ing foreign goods in that market. These 
two tendencies, if continued long enough 
will cause the commercial debt of foreign 
countries to England to become larger, 
for they will owe English importers more 
money, and English exporters will owe 
them less. All this has the tendency to 





and perhaps to five per cent. In time of 





this rate were permanently high it would 
compel stagnation of trade. A tempo- 
rary high rate of interest is also a source 
of loss to those traders whose margin of 
profit is very small, but the number of 
merchants distressed by a raising of the 
discount rate is as nothing compared with 
the whole body of the people who would 
be rnined were the banks of England to 
suspend, So that for protection to all 
concerned the raising of the Bank of Eng- 
land rate is proper and necessary when 
the financial outlook justifies it. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THE stock market of the past week has 
been exceedingly dull, and without fea- 
ture. Prices fluctuated over a very nar- 
row range, and are only fractionally 
changed at the close, while the operations 
were almost entirely confined to the pro- 
fessional trading element. There is no 
organization, apparently, on either side 
of the market; but the bears have been 
unable to force out much long stock on 
their raids, as London has been a ready 
buyer, aud large holders are content to 
await the commencement of the crop 
movement. Unfavorable news-has exert- 
ed little influence upon the market. For 
example, the export of $2,800,000 more 
gold, chiefly to France and Germany, was 
merely the subject of passing comment, 
as it was understood that the shipment 
was on special orders. The great num- 
ber of travelers now leaving our shores 
isan important factor in the gold prob- 
lem at this time, when so few spot bills 
are being offered tosupply the wants of 
importers. These conditions are likely to 
change materially when the grain move- 
ment begins in earnest, and even now 
some leading bankers are willing to an- 
ticipate the more plentiful offerings of 
bills. A certain prominent banking house 
is known to have borrowed several mil- 
lion pounds sterling in London. It is, 
therefore, able to sell sight exchange 
on this side below the gold shipping 
point, which it has been doing for some 
days. It is believed that the house in 
question can recoup any loss now appear- 
ing long before its foreign loans come 
due. This will be accomplished through 
purchases of grain bills as soon as the 
crops begin to move. This operation is, 
of course, a purely business matter, but its 
effect has been salutary so far as relieving 
the tension on the market is concerned. 
Oo transactions such as above outlined 
there is a profit at the rate of 2 per cent. 
per annum on the immediate loaning of 
the foreign money in this market, while 
there is a possibility of securing export 
bills at 4.83 against sales of sight exchange 
at4.88. The reduction in the Bank of Eng- 
land rate of discount from 3 per cent.to 24 
per cent. was entirely unexpected, and 
indicates that there is no special anxiety 
abroad in reference to the financial situa- 
tion. The first of July was successfully 
passed, and the market should now be in 
condition to reflect the disbursement of 
$100,000,000 on interest account in some 
«increase in the volume of businegs. In this 
connection it may be noted that there is 
already some improvement in the market 
for investment bonds, tho no really active 
inquiry has yet appeared. The Grangers 
were the leaders of the stock list through- 
out, the reports of earnings received from 
a number of the lines being favorable.” 
An incident of the week which attracted 
wide attention was the sudden outbreak 
of hostilities between an outside interest 
and the management of the American 
Sugar Retining Company, commonly 
called the Sugar Trust. Litigation, it is 
said, may be prolonged. A stockholder 
of the old Brooklyn Sugar Refinery claims 
that the transfer of that concern to the 
Trust was illegal, and is fighting to have 
the deed set aside, and the property re- 
turned to its formerowners. Incidentally 
he secured an injunction against the pay- 
ment of dividends by the Trust, but this 
was subsequently overruled by the court 
which granted it. The effect of the die- 
pute thus far has been slight, as it was 








attract gold to England temporarily. If 


regarded by many as a stock-jobbing 





The coal trade is in a healthy condi- 
tion and business is reported better than 
usual at this season. The Western coal 
men have advanced prices 15 cents per 
ton for this month at nearly all the lake- 
distributing points, and an advance of 10 
cents per ton has gone into effect in the 
Eastern markets. The limit of output of 
anthracite coal for the month has been 
formally agreed upon as 3,000,000 tons; 
but this is understood to be exclusive of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad tonnage of 
about 500,000 tons. 


The loan market ruled easy throughout 
the week. the first of July being marked 
by no flurry in rates. Call loans on stock 
collateral were made at from 2 per cent. 
to 4 per cent., averaging 24 per cent. 
Time loans were also easy, at the follow- 
ing rates: For sixty days, 4 per cent.; for 
four months, 5 per cent.; for six months 
or longer, 54@6 per cent., with little de- 
mand for seven months’ money, which 
was largely offered. 


BANK STOCKS. 
Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing July 3d, 1891: 
Wourthh..ss-- ccocccce S00 | WERRETR cc ccccece see 
Mercantile.........+. 220 | 
The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 


Juiy 4. June 27. Differences. 
Loans... . ... . $903,860,800 $389,410,300 Inc. $3,950,500 
66,235.400 67,845,600 Dec. 1,610,200 


50,294,400 51,075,000 Dec. 80.6 
404,658,900 402,036,000 Inc. 2,622,900 
3,603,200 3,533.30) Inc. 74,900 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 


Specio......cevee $66,235,400 $67,845,600 Dec. $1,610,200 
Legal tenders... 50,394,400 51.075.000 Dec. 620,600 
fotal reserve... $116,629,800 $118.920,600 Dec. $2,290,800 
Reserve requ’d 

against dep’ts 101,164,725 
Excess of res’ve 








100,509,000 Inc. 655.725 


above legal re- 
quirements..... 15,465,075 18,411,600 Dec. 2,946,525 


Excess of reserve July 5th, 1800.... ..........- 3,846,950 





FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


....The price of coal was advanced 
last week 10 to 15 cents a ton. 


....eThe business of Messrs. P. Loril- 
lard & Company, which was established 
in 1760, has been transferred to the P. 
Lorillard Company with a capital stock 
of $5,000,000. 


... Ata special Cabinet meeting held 
on Thursday last it was decided to ex- 
tend the 44 per cent. bonds maturing 
September 1st at 2 per cent. interest. The 
amount is about $51,000,000. 


....The date of the meeting of the an- 
nual convention of the American Bank- 
ers’ Association at New Orleans, La., has 
been changed from October 14th and 15th 
to November 11th and 12th. 


....-The Mount Morris Bank, of this 
city, has increased its capital from $10,- 
000 to $250,000, the new stock being sold 
at a premium suffitient to keep the bank 
surplus unimpaired at $300,000. 


....A director of the New York, New 
Haven and Hartford Railroad emphatic- 
ally denies the rumor which has been in 
circulation for a few days to the effect 
that Pre ident Clark intended resigning. 

..-.Messrs. Scott & Tewksbury, of 5) 
Broadway, offer a limited number of 
shares of stock of a Western National 
Bink, established fifteen years, which 
has always paid dividends of ten per 
cent, 


....The receipts of the United States 
Treasury for the twelve months ending 
June 30th, 1891, were $401,530,716, a8 
against $403,080,982 for the previous year. 
The expenditures were $388,696,824 for 
1891, and $318,040,710 for 1890. 


...-A bill was recently passed in tbe 
Canadian Parliament incorporating # 
company to build a bridge over the Niag- 
ara River with a capital of $1.000,000, 
which will be owned or at least be in the 
interest of the Canadian Pacific Railroad. 

....Mayor Stuart, of Philadelphia, ba* 
been asked by the Controller of the Curren- 
cy to appoint two expert accountants of 
courage and experience to investigate the 





scheme to obtain stock to cover shorts, 
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and the Spring Garden National Bank. | the canals by tugboats while the remain- 


The Mayor will do so at an early day. 


..Tbe Centennial Exposition Board 
of Finance have remaining in their bands 
funds to the amount of $13,103 61, and the 
United States Circuit Court has just decid- 
ed that this money must be divided among 
fifteen thousand stockholders, giving to 
each share a dividend of two or three 
cents. 

....A large number of American and 
English capitalists hdve obtained very 
valuable concessions from the Mexican 
Government and capital amounting to 
many million dollars has been invested. 
The companics will devote large tracts of 
land to the raising of coffee, sugar and 
to grazing purpores, will build railways 
and enter into other enterprises. 


..Among the most important ex- 
ports of lumber are those of yellow pine 
which for the first five months of this 
year amounted to only 14,000,000 feet to 
the River Plate, our principal market, 
as against 65,000,000 for 1890 and 134,000,- 
000 for 1889. The depression in all 
branches of the lumber trade has been 
very great since the ist of January. 


..A transcontinental line of railroad 
is being built across the continent of ..us- 
tralia from south to north. About 1,098 
miles will be required to be built, and it 
is expected that of this about 400 miles 
will be completed this year. The country 
through which the road will pass is capa- 
ble of being highly developed by means 
of irrigation, and an abundant supply of 
water can be obtained by artesian wells, 


..The last Congress provided thet a 
bounty should be paid upon sugar made 
in this country providing it contained 
eighty per cent. of saccharine matter. 
There are about eight hundred and forty 
sugar plantations in Louisiana, but only 
about six hundred have applied for the 
bounty, and the amount called for by 
them will be about $9,000,000 if the crop 
turns out as it is now expt cted it will. 

....Johbn Bardsley, ex-City Treasurer 
of Philadelphia, was sentenced ou the 2d 
inst. for the confessed crimes of loaning 
and speculating with and receiving inter- 
est on public funds intrusted to his care, 
to fifteen years’ solitary confinement and 
to pay a fine in the sum equal to the 
amount of his embezzlement arising from 
the transactions to which he had pleaded 
guilty. The amount of Bardsley’s embez- 
zlement, it is expected, will amount to be- 
tween $400,000 and $500,000. 

.. The United States bonded ware- 
houses at the different ports of entry 
have been crowded for the last few 
months with tin plate which has been 
brought in in large quantities in antici- 
pation of the increased duty which went 
into effect on the first inst. During the 
last few days there has been a rush by im- 
porters to get all plate on which the duty 
had not been paid through the Custom- 
house. Probably $250,000 was paid in 
duties on tin on the 30th of June. 


. It is seldom that a railway finds it- 
self in the present situation of the Southern 
Pacific Railroad. By an overflow of the 
Colorado River at Yuma which is 140 feet 
above sea level,the waters are finding their 
wayto the greatColorado desert at Salton, 
Arizona, which is 263 feet below sea level. 
The Southern Pacific Railroad runs across 
this desert,and if the water, which at last 
reports was thirteen inches in depth, 
should continue to rise, it would be 
obliged to move its tracks to the hills to 
the northward where there are ranges of 
mountains along whose lower slopes the 
road could be readily built above high- 
water mark. 


....The American people do not stop 
for any difficulties in accomplishing what 
they undertake, but few people would 
suppose that they would go so far as to 
build an ocean steamer on one of the 
upper lakes too large for passage through 
the canals to reach salt water. Recently, 
however, the *‘ Keweenaw” has been 
built at Bay City, Mich., and is now in 
Nv York Harbor. She was built 


of steel and launched in sections. 
being cut in two amidships, and in this 
Way the fowkrd part was towed through 
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der came through under her own steam, 
propeller foremost, On reaching Mon- 
treal the steamer was put together and 
continued on her trip to New York. 


....The Board of Direetors of the 
Seventh National Bank has elected Jobn 
McAnerney President, and James Hall 
Vice-President. The late President, Gar- 
diner Sherman, still remains a Director of 
the Bank. Colonel McAnerney, the new 
President, was formerly an iron merchant 
of this city, and hasa well established 
business reputation. In the general pros- 
tration of the iron trade after the panic 
of 1873, bis firm was forced to suspend; 
but he afterward paid every dollar of 
indebtedness with interest. Colonel 
McAnerney has been Vice-President of 
the bank for some time. The new Vice- 
President, Mr. James Hall, is a member 
of the firm of Cooper, Hewitt & Co., and 
has been a Directorin the Bank forthe 
past eighteen years. Mr. Grady, who has 
been with the Bank for thirty-five years, 
will remain as Cashier. 


... The transatlantic cattle trade, 
which during the past few years has as- 
sumed large proportions, is attracting 
considerable attention from the British 
Board of Agriculture and other bodies 
interested. For 1890 the American ex- 
ports amounted to 384 646 cattle and 
3,904 sheep, requiring rome 200 steamers, 
some of them especially designed and built 
for this trade. Up to a somewhat recent 
date large losses were occasioned by over- 
crowding and bad ventilation, but these 
matters are being slowly rectified and ia 
the future will, it is hoped, be done away 
with altogether. The British Board of 
Agriculture possesses very arbitrary 
powers in relation to the carrying of cat- 
tle by the vessels engaged in the trade, 
and they are at present seeking for fresh 
power in order that in case a vessel is 
convicted of overcrowding or bad venti- 
lation they may be prohibited from car- 
rying cattle. 


....Messre. Bradstreet & Co. report 
that the total number of failures in the 
United States during the past six months 
shows an increase of 571 as compared 
with the total of the first half of 1890. 
The following table gives the statistics of 
failures by divisions of States: 

No. Failures. 





1891. 1890. 
PS oc nnencccnneceme Run waehen 871 849 
ion. cea? c0duha> Sbews es soiee 1,451 1,458 
SED cs0'$500G baensnancbcobewad 1,134 825 
ited cae! donk deceussecssse dues 1,302 1,252 
rrr 655 587 
al Par I a .. 566 504 
CS chain teniecuteuen 6 + we 58 41 
es a dindieae. fo nance 6,037 5,466 
Canada and Provinces............ 206 869 
New i iretgaticn ow ienwda ds 251 306 
4 (000’s omitted.) 
Assets. Liabilities. 
1801. 1880. 1891. 1890. 
Hastern..........0.. $4,728 $8,012 $12,916 $7,489 
Se 15.651 11,087 31,662 26,787 
Southern ......... - 10,124 §=64,062 17,186 = 7,281 
Western.... ..... +. 12,104 = 7,263) =—-21,388 +=13,108 
Northwestern.... . 3,177 2,402 5,252 4.270 
WN he Wives 2,096 2,009 2,873 3,754 
Territories......... 321 147 491 228 
a $48,205 $30,025 $91,270 $62,867 
Can. and Prov..... 3,618 3,614 8,702 7,224 
New York City.... 2,920 3,814 8,188 8,575 


..Ata meeting of the Board of Direct- 
ors of the United States National Bank, 
held last week, Dr. James H. Parker was 
elected President to succeed Logan C, 
Murray who recently resigned. The 
United States National Bank is to be con- 
gratulated upon being able to secure the 
services of Dr. Parker, who was elected 
about a year ago the first Vice President of 
the National Park Bank of this city. Dr. 
Parker spent his early life as a physician 
in South Carolina, later becoming inter- 
ested in business institutions in Charles- 
ten. On removing to New York City he 
identified himself with the cotton busi- 
ness and became very successful, and was 
elected for two terms as President of the 
Cotton Exchange of this city. He has 
been a director and karge stockholder of 
the National Park Bank for six or seven 
years, and has been ‘instrumental in at- 
tracting to that bank large Southern in- 
terests. H, C. Hopkins continues as a 
cashier of the United States National 


Bank. We notice from the bank’s last 
report of May 4th that its total resources 
were $6,084,884 85, its capital stock $500,- 
000, and its surplus and undivided profits 
$539 201.35. 


. At Auction.—The following stocks, 
bonds and securities were sold at auction 
on the 30th ult. and ist inst.: 


9 shares Eagle Fire Ins. Co., 223. 

1 Membership N. Y. Cotton Exchange (all as- 
sessments paid), $415. 

$3,000 Chi. and Southwestern Rd. Co. tst mort, 
7 per cent. bonds, 110. 

$1,000 The Equitable Gaslight Co. of Baltimore 
Ist mort. 6 per cent. bond, 100. 

$1,000 Chi. and East. Ill. Rd. Co. 5 per cent. 
general consid. and Ist mort. bond, 94. 

90 shares Empire Woolen Co. of Clayville, N. 
Y., 100. 

32 shares Utica Steam Cotton Mills, 120. 

5 shares The Utica Willowvale Bleachery Co. 
of Utica, 131. 

8 shares ‘he Utica and Black River Rd. Ce., 
145. 

9 shares Skenandoah Cotton Co. of Utica, 138. 

4 shares Oneida Nat. Bank of Utica, 152. 

4shares N. Y., N. H. and H. Rd. Co., 225. 

8 shares Utica, Chenango and Susq. Valley 
Ra. Co., 127%. 

60 shares Birmingham & Co. of New Brigh- 
ton, N. Y., 100. 

10 shares Lawvers’ Title Insurance Co., 150. 

$10,000 C., R. I. &=P, Rd. ist mort. Exten. and 
Coll. 5 per cent. bonds, reg., 94. 

200 shares Nat. Linseed Oil Co., 3854. 

8shares D. & H. Canal Co., 127. 

$4,000 Wis. Central Rd. Co. 5 per cent. income 
mort. bonds, 25%. 

$1,000 Long Island City & Flushing Rd. Ist 
mort.6 per cent. bonds, 10844. > 

$5,000 Wash. and Georgetown Rd. Co. 6 per 
cent. 10-40 bonds, 1204. 

$2,000 U. S. 4% per cent. bonds, 100. 

10 shares Real Estate and Auctien Reom, 
Lpoliey 3 No. 72.679 of the Mutual Reserve Fund 
Life Association, $5,000 on the life of George E. 
Horne, $7.50. 

DIVIDENDS. 


The Tradesmen’s National Bank has 
declared a dividend of two per cent., 
payable on demand. 

The Bank for Savings, of this city, has 
declared interest for six months, at the 
rate of four per cent. per annum, on all 
sums from $5 and upward, not exceeding 
$3,000, payable July 20th. 

The Bowery Savings Bank bas declared 
a semiannual dividend, at the rate of 
four per cent. per annum, on all sums 
from $5 to $3,000, which have been de- 
posited three months, payable July 20tb. 

The East River Savings Institution has 
declared interest at the rate of three and 
a half per cent. per annum, on all ac- 
counts entitled thereto, not exceeding 
$3,000 payable after July 10th. 

The Franklin Savings Bank has de- 
clared interest at the rate of threeand a 
half per cent. per annum, on all sums 
up to $3 000, pavable July 20th, 

The Empire City Fire Insurance Com- 
pany has declared a semi-annual dividend 

r thew per cent., payable on demand. 





Letters | tnvestment 
= § ities 
Credit. | [CCUrtties. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET, N. Y. 


VERMILYE & CO., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 MASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITI®8 LISTED AT NEW 

YORK STOOK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
Ht og ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 
BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 
Beal Estate Board Building, Chicago. 
Investments im Chicago Real Estate Pay 


Better than almost any other 
class of investments. 











CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


DALLAS, TEXAS. 


The black Jand belt of North Texas, the richest in 
the South west. pakee Se: the oogpmercs and railroad 
centre of this grea’ oan your wept 
here on = or Sreity ity propel with t the utmost safet 
at 8 per ce: you with Se hi hest 
references a to. our istegrtty and business methods. 
aan invite a pemeamaaete , und will gladiy y furnish 
‘all ant values throughout Texas are increasing 


8! 
LD & Ky RRY. 
The North Texas ational Bank Badg., Dallas, Tex. 


VAN LAW & GALLUP 











eM ENVER: UOLUMADO. 











FAIRHAVEN, 


THE TOWN OF 
BELLINGHAM BAY, 
AND THE 
FUTURE GREAT CITY OF PUGET SOUND 
Is destined to be a great manufacturing and com- 
mercial centre because it has: 
The largest and safest harbor on the Pacific Coast. 
The greatest area of adjacent agricultural iand. 
The most magnificent forests of timber in the world. 
The finest natural town site and water front. 
Immense veins of the best coal in the West. 
Mountains of first-class iron ore. 
Extensive qu*rries of blue sandstone for building 
purposes. 

Valuable information concerning the future me- 
tropolis of the Pacific Northwest can be obtained by 
addressing 


FAIRHAVEN LAND COMPANY, 
Fairhaven, Wash 


BANK STOCKS. 
THE NORTH TEXAS NATIONAL BANK 


OF DALLAS, TEXAS, 





increasin o capital from $500,000 
$1: 00.0 its surplus from $100, 00 
to and = undivided profits from 


Oo O00. 
$25.000 to $50.4 
Bon dant to ne = stock are solicited at 
$125 per share, being exact book value. This bank has 
never earned less than 14 rer cent. per annum net, since 
its org’nization. The investment will return you a 
semi-annual eS eae of five per cent free of taxes. 
Address LANKENSHIP, President, 
DALLas, TEXAS, 
Please mention THE INDEPENDENT. 





“THE SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST.” 


PROVIDENT LOAN TRUST CO., 
KANSAS CITY, MO., 
S. W. PIERCE, President, 
offers choice 6 per cent, and 7 per cent. Securities. A 
limited amount of its Gesitel Stock. paying " per 
admitted to New Yor by the State Banking oo. 
ment. Write for Turther information toCompany, or 


oTT O.. East A t 
57 and a9 William “Street. New ‘ork. 








THREE YEARS OF UNPARALLELED SUCCESS. 

The Pacitc Northwest a promising field for in- 
vestment. Send for my 100 saged history of Portland, 
Oregon, with numerous photogravures of public 
b ildings and private re-idences. PHILIPS. BATES, 
Real Estate and Investment Agent, Portiand,Oregon. 
Reterences: First Nat. Bank, Westford Mass.: P. A. 
arenes tt. Am Bk. & Trust Co. San Francisco, 

‘al ; d % Tilton, Bankers, Portland, Oregon; 
Fertionn Savings Bank. Portland, Oregon. 








Gold and 
Silver Mining prope-ties for sale Loans secured by 
first-cless Keal Estate interest 8 to 10 per cent. net, 
Correspondence solicited. Printed information on 
api lication. References furnished. piomber Salt. 

e Chamber of Commerce. J. H. WATTS, No.9 
Went 2d South Street, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 


We have a plan for the investment of money In 
large or smal! sums that will commend itself to all 
wae desire a safe investment with good profits 

he good name and stability of Portland, Oregon, 
wilt euarantee you in making an investment here. 
«Prospectus will be sent upon application, with full 
details and references. Address 
T. A. WOOD REAL ESTATE COMPANY, 


Portland, Oregon. 








BARING, MAGOUN & CO., 
15 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 
SUCCESSORS TO 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., NEW YORK, 





Buy and Sell Exchange 
on principal European cities. 
Issue Commercial and Travelers’ Credits 
available in all parts of the world. 





Agents and Attorneys of 
BARING BROTHERS & CO., Loren, 
LONDON. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., BOSTON. 





Choice Investment Securities, 


The International City, 


Gateway to 2 Great Nations, 
where Commerce moves 
with Tides and Rail, 


is situated in the Northwesiern corner of the great 
STATE OF WASHINGTON; 
has the finest Jand-locked harbor on Puget Sound 
has electric lights, water works, 6 miles graded 
streets, 1) miles 1? ft. sidewalk, 2 National Banks, G. 
z Ry. C. P. Ry., while the N. P. and U. P. are as- 
Its principal resources are iron, coal, lnmber. 
Fishing grounds rurpasz:ipg anything on the Pacific 
Coast. ihe most productive ———— land in the 
State. Manufacturing establishments now under 
course of construction that will furnieh constant = 
loyment for 1,000 men. Population, 1 5; 
2,100; increase to supply the demand must be fourtard 
during next few months. Lots from $75 to $1.500. We 
control 75 per cent. of the entire towns te. Terms of 
sale one-third cash, balance to su't purchaser. Re- 
fer. by + 1 Ly N.Y. ye pret Ad- 
dress, books. Lae ey descriptive of 
Blaine ana ine tate of ington NE N 
LAND & HARBOR IMPROVEMENT co. 
Main Ofice. Biatnes or, Officers’ Headquarters, Occi- 
dental Biock, Seattle 


s CITY LOANS. 
T. ABSOLUTELY SAFE. 


We have never handied farm loans. On 
Pp hand for sale, $500 00 te $10,000.00 loans on city 


A for our regular list.” 


u | The Standard Investment Co, 
L. OF ST. PAUL. MINN, 


— 














SPECIMEN COPIES. 
Any subscriber of THE INDEPFNDENT 
who would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent to a friend can be ac- 
comm odated by séndihg us, on’a posta 
card, the name and address to which he 

would like the paper sent. Ay 
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Salem, Virginia, 


THE MOST ATTRAOTIVE OITY IN THE 
OLD DOMINION. 











Salem was an old and substantial town 
before its new growth commenced eighteen 
months ago. Its growth has been rapid and 
substantial, its prosperity being based on 
manufacturing enterprises already in opera- 
tion and in course of erection, More than 
500 Houses of all kinds have been built 
in a yearandahalf. The population has 
doubl-d, and the business of the post office 
has increased so much that the office is now 
one of the second class. 

The Norfolk and Western Railroad gives 
it close connections with the great railroad 
systems ofthe country. Salem is the char- 
tered terminus of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad now running to Lexington, fifty- 
four miles northeast. It is expected that 
other roads will be built to Salem in the 
near future. 

With good railway facilities and abun 
dant supplies of iron and coal, its prosperity 
is assured. 

It is the seat of Roanoke College, now ia 
its thirty ninth year. There is also good 
public and private schools. 


A Handsomely Illustrated book of 


40 Pages, 
Setting forth the advantages and attrac- 
tions of the city and the opportunities for 
profitable investments, will be sent free, on 
request, Address, 


J. W. PF. ALLEMONG, 


President Salem Improvement Co. 


THE TIME TO INVEST 


In Salem, Virginta, is new for safe and reliable 
profits. Do you know how steadily values are ad- 
vancing inthe tron and coal region of Southwest 
Virginia? 


For particulars, write to 
WM. McCLANAHAN &@ CO.,, 


Salem. Virginia. 


JULY INVESTMENTS. 


City of Boston, Mass., 4 per cent..due 1921. 
City of Providence, R.1..4 per ct.,due 1921. 
City of Loutaville, Ky..4 per ct., due 1930. 
State of North Dakota. 4 per ct., due 1921. 
City of Sandusky, O., 444 per cent... due 1900. 
City of Dalath,Minn.. 4% per ct..due 1921. 
City of Omaha. Neb.. 5 per cent.,due 1911. 
City of seatile,Wash..d per cent.,due 1910. 
Territory of Ucah, 5 per cent., dae 1910. 
City of san Anteonio,Tex.,S5perct..due 1920. 
City ef Wellston, Ohio. 5 per cent..due 1908. 
City of Tacoma, Wash..4 per cent..due 1911. 





Clry “outh Denver, Col .6 per ct., due 1906. 
PRICE AND PARTICULARS FURNISHED ON 
APPLICATION. 


BLAIR & CO., 


_NO. 33 WAL te ‘ST..N NEW YORK city. 


A Investments In TACOMA Realty 


Vield Bi eturns. We are sole 
owners oft the Farniand anc Elmwood 
Additions and will sell lots on installments. We 
have acre tracts suitable tu. fruit and hopraising. 
Wealsodealincity property. Write us for particu- 


arsand wonihes what you want. Barlow & Kleeb, Tacoma, Wash. 





fm PER CENT. 
FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 


In all denominations from $250 to $10,000 running five 
years, forsale *t par and accrued interest. Principal 
end interest guaranteed and payable in N. Y. City. 
CHOICE BANK STOCKS 
AND 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS 
WM. T. PRATT, Manager, 
Western Farm Mortgage Trust Oompany, 
40,and 42 Wall St., New York. 


NATIONAL BANK STOCK 


We offer at a bargain a limited number 
of shares‘of Stock in a Western National 
Bank (established fifteen years) which bas 
always paid 10 per cent. dividends, We 
also have for sale Water Company Bonds, 
City and County Bonds, and Street Rail- 
way Bonds, paying 6 per cent. net or 
better. 


SCOTT & TEWKSBURY, 
50 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 


We deal in none but Safe, Reliable Divt- 
dend Stocks and Bonds. 


NATIONAL BANK STOCK, 


Stock of the new Columbia National Bank. of Taco- 
ma, Washington, for sale. Send for particulars, to 
HERBERT B. CHURCH, 
53 Congress Street, Boston, Mass., or 
The WESTERN TRUST CO., Tacoma, Wash. 














LOANS 





THE INDEPENDENT. 











INVESTMENTS. 


ene to Lancs 900 in lots and im ved 
juth and Superior. and acres 

ane t Sends of acres of pine and ‘mineral 
lands ip Northern mance on the, Masaba and Ver- 
milion Iron Ranges a tributary thereto. Send 
for descriptive circular with Map. 


FRANK I. TEDFORD, 


DULUTH, MINN, 


THE CITY OF SUPERIOR. 





Is the a Re rapidly growing city in the N: 
It has now 20,06 re sion. and Soil in all brobabtt: 
ity have from 75, Dn 18%. Over 


improvements in 1890, ahi. 1.2€0 builaings, 30 
miles of water-mains and 10 miles of paving. wice 
the im ee fy’ 1891. Write for maps and statis 





tics. = HOLS. Keal Kstate. 520 
Tower Soubee Weet Sapevtes. Wis. 
AARON B. MEAD. ALBERT L. COE 


MEAD & COE, 


(Established 1867). 
REAL ESTATE AGENTS, 


No. 149 La Salle Street, CHI@EAGO. 


INVESTMENTS REAL ESTATE 


carefully made. 

negotiated, secured by first lien 

on Real Estate, without expense 
to lender. 

Correspondence invited. 





Safe and Canveptinte eocn F, &. 8. Beate: three times 
ate Oo! 


CERTIFICATES on ‘DiPostr, 


KANSAS NATIONAL SANK ‘OF WICHITA, KAN. 
APITAL, *250,000. 
Payable ON Beasts and bearing interest at the 


rate o 

4 per cent. if held 1 yoar. 
5 per oem. for 2d year.|7 per cent. for 4th year. 
eR CENT. FOR THE FIYTH YEAR. 

Printed pint. en on request. 


this p 
_HW LEWIS, Presi ent. ~ Cc. _ JOBES, Cashier, 


10% INT EREST may be paid ona 


LOAN. 
A good toan is one in which both principal aad in- 
terest is PAID promptly when due. Loans of the 
“es character will net investors seven per cent. 

No stock company; no debenture bonds; no East- 
ern agents. ise tors deal airectly with borrowers 
inthe OLD FASHIONED WAY. 

hirteen years’ exp rience. 

Reference by permission to TH€ INDEPENDENT or 
The Christian Unwn, New York City, or Lockwood 
National Bank, San Antonio, Texas. 

CHANDLER, SAN ANTONIO, TEX, 

Agent of the Scottish-American Mortgage Com- 

pany, Limited, of Edinburgh. Scotland. 


j **Astonishing Facts" about Seattle 
The eet invek seep tert large —_ a uick 


. per cent. for 3d year. 


Mention 





returns. Write to German-Ame veat- 
ment & Guaran » Capital, 3100; 000. 
SEATT , ashington, 





First Mort e Loans and h 
Grade Inv siment Secu eles” 
Absolutely safe. Interest eayabio: tak annu- 


ally in Boston or New York Exchange. Tacoma 
AND is growin Erapidiy, and is in the richest sec- 


tion of th e Northwest. Write for full in- 
formation to Tacoma Trust and, 
Savings Bank, Tacoma, Wash. 


THOMAS LYMAN, 
REAL ESTATE. 


DOWNER’S BINS ER a evens 


woo 
8. Eo 


Chamber of Commerce Balldies. 
United States Trust Co. 


r.La Salle and Washington Sts., Chicago. 
OF NEW YORE, 


NOS. 45 and 47 WALLSTREET, 
Capital and Surpius 


NINE MILLION DOLLARS. 
into cour and 1 is 0 ee eres, Sere 


"een ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 





which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
ave Gays" Totioe, and will be entitled to interest for 
6 Ww. 


hole time they may remain with the company. 
tors, adm’ of 


or 
women unaccustomed to the transaction of busi: 
igious and benevolent institutions, 
id this company a convenient depository for money 
JOHN A. STEWART, President. 
GEORGE BLISS, Vice-President. 
JAMES 8S. CLARK, Second Vice-President 


TRUSTEES: 
WILSON G. HUNT, WILLIAM LiIBB 
CLINTON GILBERT, JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 


DANIEL D, LORD, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, 


STEWA LiaM H. MACY, JR., 
RASTUSCORNING. jovalbany, Wa Des Ds SLOANE. 
JOHN HARSEN KHOADss, GUSTAV H. ScHW 
ANSON PHELPS STOK FRANK "LYMAN. Brooklyn 
EORGE Fk. V1 
mM. Ww Ast ? ASTOR. 
HENRY L. NT HORNELL, 


Louts @. HAMPTON, Assistas> Secretary. 


6% Mortgage Investments 72% 
Oregon and Washington. 


Ne*ting the investor from 6 per cent. to7 74 per cent., 
botr principal ano interest payable in Go 
FIRST MORTGAGE LUANS made on carefully se- 
lected City Property and on Improved Farms. In- 
vestors’ interests carefully attended to, and remit- 

nces made in Eastern pushenee. Particulars and 
references given on applicat 

MACMASTER < ‘BI RRELL, 
Fiva-cal Agent 

Portland Savings Bank Bdg, "Portland, Or. 


Arthur C.Gehr, Established 1853. Est. Sam’l Gehr. 


ARTHUR C. CE¥R & CO., 


SUCCESSORS TO 
SAMUEL GEHR & SON 


114 Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
Real Estate Loans and Investments. 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE 


PAYS FROM 25 TO 100 PER CENT. 

The city is growing very rapidly, and is fast becom- 
ing the manntectaring and jobdbin oe or the 
Northwest. MORTGAGE LO S, 6 per cent. 
7 per cent. an r cent., aocorsing to the class o! 
property and location, First class Eastern and West- 
ern references. 

s.™M. CHANDLER. Duluth, Minn. 











Any Subscriber of 


The Independent 


who would like to have a speci- 
men copy of the paper sent to a 
friend om be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the 
name and address to which he 


would like the paper sent. 


F, C. AMBRIDGE, 
Investments and Morigage Loans, 


yy eh ere lt 
ACOMA, WASHINGTO 


LONDON and SAN FRANCISC 0. 
_Reference—Tacom 


INVESTMENTS, 
TACO MA GUARANTEED 8 p.c. 

on all mo sent us for tnvoument in real 
aerate in the thriving city of TACO ash. 
besides we send you one-half the profs, 8 ana i6 
we cent. net on mortgage loans first-class security. 


‘rite for information. Best references given. Ad- 
dress, Manning, Bogle & Hays, Tacoma, Wash. 


QO, EIRST MORTGAGE LOANS 
oem 


N. 
















Principal and interest gua teed 
Loans made on productive real estate 
yearly increasing in value on a con- 
e basis, and only after per-onal 
examination by us. Interest payable in 

» ork Exchange. We invite corre- 
spondence. Very highest references 


PUCET SOUND LOAN, TRUST 





















and BANKINC COMPANY, (paid up 
cagttel, #125,000) New Whatcom, Wash. 








July 9, 1891. 
TEXAS, 





be — 5 at > ae — in the next thve than 
ony place in the U. Loans negetiate tat r cent. 
no ae nefer to a Banks. C. ‘." RNNSSEEY 





THE MERCANTILE TRUST CO., 


EQUITABLE BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, 
#%3,000,000, 
Is a legal de! egnattony for Court and Trust funds and 


for enerale its, upon which it 
. EAL RATES OF INTEREST 


ates, 
ovis FITZGERALD, President. 
JOHN T. TER RY, 

HENRY B. HYDe ice-Presidents. 
EDWARD 7 MONTGOM MERY,. 

HENRY C. DEMING, Secretary and Treasurer. 
CLINTON HUNTER, Assistant Secretary. 


SUPERIOR, WIS. 


Grea‘ inducemen's to invest Xn LOTS, BLOCKS, 
Surer and better profits than oy city in 

ft qutate. 
roperty will steadily growin vaiue. Splendid 
let containing iiustrations of public butlaings, 
PMD yards and manufacturing plants, with complete 
description of Sor resources of this growing city,with 
large map, sent f. 


Age eaL 128.2. ALY ASS Lee - 


25 Wisconrin Bieck, West Sapertor Wis. 


A PROGRESSIVE CITY. 


The coming City between the Missouri River and 
the Mountains Is a NEY, Nebraska, the County 
Seat of et oun’ 

KEAb NEY the “alidway City,” is 1, 733 mi'es from 





. 





reload water works, a finesystem of sewerage,and 
ephones 

A City of schools and _churcbes; the school system 
being unsurpessed in the West. 

For inturmation regarding KEARNEY as a place 
of residence, business and investment, address 


The Kearney Land and Investment Co. 


KEARNEY NEBRASKA. 
DENVER 
RANKS AMONG THE FIRST 


of Western cities for real estate investments and 
loans. It is no longer necessary for Fastern capital- 
ists —' sabes 5 Bo at cone securities for safety. 


Bus: or mutual ME 
THE HICKS ; BAILEY IN INVES) MENT T COMPARY. 
Ph oy THE (nDEPSNDENT, People" 8 Savings 
id Deposit B Bank, Denver, 


TRXAS) INVESTMENTS, 


We have loaned 
in Texas over 








these 
rapidly rising. Wecan sell you the choice of these 
jands netting you a profit of 40 per cent in one year. 
Texas isthe most ae ene State in the American 
Union. Wecan sell you oun foo =A an bonds 
netting you 6 per cent. and absolutely secured by the 
cast-iron provisions of our State atety ication. 


DENVER 
REAL ESTATE tie'ccoter® of Tenver is 


Every customer who ha- purchased Keal Ld of us 
dui ing the past five years has made a profitable in- 
vestment. Many who nave baver ae tho property 
have madein from three ye 

Mapsand full information } = Be =pon 1 % 


THE CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT CO. 


DENVER, COL. 











GREAT FALLS. Montana’s Great Centre. 
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Montana’s Natural Central Point at which congregate her Great Resources and Industries. 


Montana’s Great Coal Centre. 


“ 


“ 


Great Stock Centre. * 
Great Mineral Centre. » 


= Great Railroad Centre. Z 
For further information, plats, maps, and literature, address 


Montana’s Great Commercial Centre. 
Great Agricultural Centre. 
Great Geographical Centre. 
Great Manufacturing Centre 


J. BOOKWALTER, Ceneral Agent, C. F. W. P. & T. 8. Co., Creat Falls, Montana, 








July 9, 1891. 


: THE INDEPENDENT. 








DULUTH. 


great cities of the world are elther eopmeets 
= . reference tetae map you will see 
western point of our 





TACOMA residents; to 100 reent-can be a 
thin next year, Lots from 


Deane benteoaon ine it 4 
seat beaiae indy and country propertic. 
tron 
pre neers pet 





MISSOURI PLAS URE COMPANY, 


icensed to do business in New Yo: 
This Company has $200,100. paid up As 4 and is 


doing strict 
LOCAL Desens. 
cent. Debentures reg send law. 
ent of 


Punds etc. Write for particulars. 
G. L. 7 BERK, Treasurer. 
0, A. CRANDALL, President. 


Pate 


See COMPANY. 


32-900. 38 
ergs -¥ a'r Sadivided profits, | ‘Soe718 & 

ssets 04 

This company solicits aumnauatnied 
about all first-class investments. 

Buys and negotiates Municipal, Rail- 
road, Water, Industrial and Irrigation 
Bonds. 

Issues its debentures and negotiates 
mortgage loans. 

CHARLES N. ROWLER. President. 
CHAS. BENJ. WILKINSON, Vice-Presiden 
B. P. SHA \WHAN, Sec. a | Treas. 


2 ICES: 
New York, 208 Broadway. on, 117 Devonshire St, 
Phila.,4th and Chestnut St. Kaneas City, Missouri. 
London, Sngland. rlin, Germany. 


9 PER CENT. GUARANTEED. 


First ienon Real Estate Worth 50 Times Amount 
of Loan. Safe as Government Bonds. Limited 
Amount ota. Write for Particulars ana Refer- 
UNI near y 


NION BANKING CO., Aberdosn, So. Dak, 














PORTLAND, ) Invest Here. THUS 
Y? AKE 
OREGON. { WHiir } Money. 
Address spores H. HIMES, Portland, Oregon. 
Refers to . Macrum, Cashier Merchants’ Nat. 


in Abn ORTGA E Los LOANS. 
he y draft on on New 
m given to all 
40 fans, Wiehoat cat. references. Address 
‘TON, Fairhaven, Wash. 








THE MIDDLESEX 
BANKING COMPANY 
MIDDLETOWN OONN. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL. .....$800,000 


PAID-UP CAPITAL..............-§600,000 
Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of Ist mortgages with the Union Trust 
Company of New York. Amount of issue 
Umited by Law. Oonnectiout Trustees, 
Eaeoutors. ete., can invest in these honds. 


8% ees LOANS. 


We have some mortgages running three to twelve 
months, which we can sell and guarantee at 8 per 
cent. bank discount. 


THE PROVIDENT TRUST COMPANY, 
6 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 
. CHAS. E. GILSON, President. 
For reliable information regarding investments in 
Helena and Montana, and illustrations and descrip- 
tion of Country, address 


THE WITHERBEE-ANDREW INVEST- 


MENT OOMPANY. 
HELENA, MONTANA. 


L. R. CIDDINCS, 


MORTGAGE BANKER, 
CHICAGO, TLL. 

6 Per Cent. Mortgages on Improved Gatenge 
Property For Sale at and accrued interest. Se- 
curities worth double the amount loaned thereon. 
Correspondence solicited 


IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Capital ... ....... epenececscoeas esau $500.000 00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits. 200,000 00 

The ay ee issued by this Company are 

ft wER b- ft interest, , Bartect eet ecurity inst ead | 
o rate o as amon, e safest inv 
—e offered to the public. . 
Messrs. diram eyo Son, New York City, 

Oo., New York City. 

liams, of the Chemical Nationa 
Bank, New York Ct 


Gray, Esq., Ay the National Safe Deposit Com- 


yA. Smith, Esq., No. 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
‘Also the Savings Banks and Investors througho t 
Correspondence Solicited. 




















the East. 
JOHN M. OWENS, President. 
M.A.COFFIN, Treasurer. 











SEND YOUR 











in course of erection on Siyskegon Heights. 
all completed and in use. 
be add 
used for this purpose. 
plateau,70feet above 


Depot, eer 
The second great sale just commenced. 
making 22 on this addition; capacity to work 4,000 m 

Every lot level and large size, with alleys. 





reat lot sale of Muskegon none day ate Co. The first sale occurred 
ADDRESS |in 


betters § addition lies on 3rd 





wide stree 
goes at 1 
810 each month. 
by allotment, same 
Remember hese 


=6 





lakes. Good shade, 


water. Every lot 
B15 down; balance 
Location determined 





~ bo previous sale, 





es are under the 


direction of Muskegon Improyement Co,, which is composed of Jeading — After first 


sale lots sold at private sale A #175 to #1000, 
treble your money mem be 


Don’t miss this opportunity to double and 
r, Muskegon is the largest city on th 


e east coast of Lake 


Michigan, has 25, lation, and made greatest percentage of growth of any city in 
Michi iennt last ten cars, 401 per cent. Has finest inside barber on Lake Michigan, railways 
pentering from five directions, 8 daily steamer lines, Is 114 ation | from Chica; miles from 


* Milwau ee, Many factories jocated 


Cther industries coming in. 


besides those 
Co., Sargent Roller Chair Co., large rolling mill, la 
‘Muskegon is sure to 


at ashegon Heights, suc as Chase Piano 
steel furnaces now being built, and many 
me a large city, solid and permanent, 





FOR SALE-6 and 7 PER CENT. FIRST MORTCACES on 


CHICAGO REAL ESTATE. 


ROSE, QUINLAN & 00., Mortgage Bankers 72 Dearborn St. OHIOAGO ILL 





Missouri, Kansas & Texas Trust Company, 


OF KANSAS CITY, MO. 


CAPITAL, 


6 PER CENT, DEBENTURES secured by $125,000. 


$100,000 Debentures issued. 
foramounts from $100 to $10,000, 


$1,000,000. 


lst Mortgages for each 


These Debentures run for 10 years, and offer a safe investment 


THE INSTALMENT PARTICIPATING DEBENTURE offers to small invesv- 


ors a secure and safe investment. 


The guaranteed interest is 5 per cent. and the 


estimated results at the end of 10 years 9 per cent. Send for circular. 





laf" THE REAL ESTATE DEPARTMENT collects rents and manages propert’ 
Or noa-residen ts; also attends to collection of defaulted mortgages and the disposing of 


he property. 


AGENTS. 
UNION TRUST CO., feo gan Pa. 


T. A. FOX, London 
VOM RATH & DE 


England. 
"GOEUEN, Amsterdam, Holland. 








DIVIDEND. 





pre BANK OF NEW YORK, NATIONAL BANK- 
ing Association, New York, June 23d, 189!.—The 
Board of Directors have this day declared a divi- 
dend of FIVE PER CENT. free from tax, payable 
on and after July 2d, 1891. The transfer books will 
be closed until July 6tb, 1891. 
E. 8. MASON, Cashier. 


S2d DIVIDEND. 





caeeenl payable on and we Ju 
The transfer booke will rae , 1 that 
date. H. P. DOREMUs, Gasbier. 


Gene TAL NaTIONsL BANK 
WwW YORK, June 28d, 1691. 
erxex.wipem DIVIDEND. 

The Directors of this bank have to-day declared a 
semi-annual dividend of THREE (3) per cent. free 
of tax, payable July 6th,to which date from June 
30th the transfer books will be closed. 

ALFRED H. TIMPSON, Cashier. 


a Bytixy § BAstONAL BANK OF THE CITY 
F NEW RK. . 2od, '891.— 
The Beard of oem 
semi annual dividend out of the earoings of the eur- 
rent six pons , + THREE AND ONE-HALF PER 


i al ble en and after July Ist, 
- ine te tranefer er books will remain closed until 
H. PATTERSON, Cashier. 











O. 1196.—LEATHER pA NUyACTURERS. NA- 
TIONAL BANK, 29 WALL T, New YORK, 
UNDRED AND ) SIXTEENTH 
ree 
from tax. on the eapital stock, has this dav been de- 
clared from the earnines of the current six months, 
payables to =e stockholders on and after the first day 
of July nex 
The transfer beche, +9 remain closed to that date. 
AAC H. WALKER, Cashier. 
ay NATIONAL PARK BANK OF NEW YORK, 
une 23d, 1891.—The Directors have this da de- 
duet a semi-annual dividend of FIVE PER CENT., 
pezable. f free of tax. July Ist, 1891, and the transfer 
ks will be closed from J:ne 24t th until July ist. 
GEORGE 8. HICKOK, Cashier. 


THE SOUTHERN NanomaL BANK OF NEw YORE, 
N ORK, June 25th. 1891. 
HE BOARD OF DIREC ORS HAVE THIS DAY 
declared a semi-annual dividend of 3 per eeut., 
out ef the earnings of the current six monthe, pay- 
able on and after July -~ Is91 
The transfer books will be - ar until that date. 
i D. ABRAHAMS, Cashier. 
HE TRADESMEN’S | NATIONAL BANK, 21 
BROADWAY.—NEW YORK, June 90th, 1891. 
FIFTIETH DIVIDEND. 
The Directors have this day declared a dividend of 
TWO PER CENT ., free of tax. payable on demand. 
OLIVER F. BERRY, Cashier. 


THE BANK FOR SAVINGS, 
67 BLEECKER STREET, NEW YORE, July 6th, 1891. 
HE BOARD OF TRUSTEES HAVE DECLARED 
the usual interest under the provisions of the 
by-laws for the six months ending the 30th June, as 
follows: 
At the rate of FOUR (4) PER CENT. per annum on 


all sums of $5 and upward, not exceeding $3,000, pay- 
able on and after the third Monday, being the 20th 
da Ly a month. 
terest is carried at once to the credit of de- 

praners as seasons on the Ist inst., where it stands 
onactly as a depos. 

ll be wont on the passbooks at any time 
when required on and otter the 20th 


in 
TT TRIMBLE, President. 
ROBERT S. HOLT, Secretary. 


BO ERY SAVINGS BANK. | 
NEw YorK, June 8th, 1891. 
A SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND AT THE 
RATE of FOUR PER CENT. PER 
ANNUM will be allowed and credited to 
Depositors on all sums of Five Dollars and 
upward, and not exceeding THREE THOU- 
SAND DOLLARS, which shall have been 
deposited at least three months, on the first 
day of July next, and will be payable on or 
after Monday, July 20th, 1891, in accordance 
with the provisions of the by-laws. 
By order of the Trustees. 
EDWARD WOOD, President. 
ROBERT LEONARD, Secretary. 

















S6TH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 
East River Savings Institution. 
NO. 3 OnAMAY rs ST 
RK, a 24th, mt. 
INTEREST HAS BREN. DECLARED FOR 
three aud six months ending June 380th, 
accounts entitled thereto, from five 
ray d cone at tne rate cf THRE EA 
ALF (44) PER CENT. per annum, sayehie after 
Jos Wh, eat. 
WILLIAM H. SIOCUS. President. 
CHABLEs A. WHITNEY, Secretary 


EP iRE CITY FIRE INSU RANCE: COM- 
PANY, 166 BROADWAY, New YorK, July Ist, 
1891.—Seventy-eighth Dividend.—The Directors have 
this day declared a Semi-Annual Dividend of THREE 
PER CENT., payable on demand. 
DAVID J. BURTIS, Secretary. 
RANKLIN SAVINGS BANK, 
Corner 8th Avenue and 42 8 
Sixty-second Dividend.—Onand Garden ~“5 20th, 1891, 
by order of the Trustees. interest at the rate of th ree 
and one-half per cent. per oo Renee 3 yh de 
itors entitled thereto on all s' ap ie 
Money deposited on or before July, fon bat ow = 
rgd Ly ~ July ist. Bank open M. to 3 


rom 
P. M.; Monday evenings from 6 to $0 clock ‘Closes 
at 12 A Saturdays, 


Pim ig = oo TURNER, President. 
WM. G, CONBLTN, Secre' 
IRVING SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 
NEW YORK, June 29th, 1891. 
The Trustees of this Institution bave declared in- 
terest on allsums remaining on deposit during the 
three or six months ending June 30th, at the rate of 
FOUR PER CENT. per annum on $1,000 and under, 
and THREE PER CENT. per annum on the ezcess of 
bo o- ee eh payable - and after the 
in Jaly its made on or be- 
| ~~ ri ie 


De 
will draw interest fr 
W. H. BUXTON, Secretary. 


rane 
Cc. D. Ni Presiden t. 
be) os yt Seviusee BANK, ND 38 
verorn D 


1A 
ite M onnend Institute.) 
hartered 1882, DIVIDES 
ieee mh, 
INTEREST FOR THEE WAL. VE LENDING 
JUNE E STH on at t the 














IP aeessites Wednesday, July 22d. 
MONEY DE 54 $- Tad betore Juiy 10th will 
draw interest from 


W. SNEDEN, President. 
G. N, CONKLIN, Secretary. , 
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NORTH RIVER SAVINGS BANK, 
Southeast corner of 8th Avenue and S4ih Street. 
5ist SEM{ ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 

The Trustees have ¢eclared out of the earniv 
-annual interest dl 

ONE-HALP = CENT. 
| hy “yet nd upward, to 
imit of $3,000. Day able to depositors ow itled thereto 


on and after J id, b, 189) 
[AM B. Se eTOae, President. 
WILLIAM 3 KRUG, Secreta’ 


WESTERN UN:ON Seniesa co. 














NEw YORK, June 10th, 1891, 
DIVIDEND NO. 901. 


The Boerd of Directors have declared a quarterly 
dividend of one and one-quarter per cent. upon the 


after 
Sth day or July next.to shareholders of scoasde at 
the close of the transfer books on the %th day of 
June, instant. 

etransfer books will be closed at 3 o'clock on 
the afternoon of June Wth iustant, and reopened on 
the morning of the 2d of July next. 


‘R. H, ROCHESTER, Treasurer. _ 


HE LAKE SHORE AND MICAIGAN SOUTH- 
ERN RAILWAY CO., Treasurer's Office, Grand 


Central Depot. 
New YOrK, June 25th, 1891 

The Borrd of Directors of this Company have this 
declared a sem! annual dividend of TWO AND 
E HALF PER CENT on its capita! stock. payable 
a this office on Saturday, the Ist day of August next, 
to the stockholders of record at % o’clock P.M.. on 
Tuesday, the ‘0th instant. at which time the transfer 
books will be closed _ to be re- opened on the morning 
of Monday, the third day of Augu> 
E. D. WORC STE Treasurer. 











Commercial. 
THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 


BUSINESS in the dry goods trade during 
the past week has been irregular, and 
apart from new fall prints, more or less 
of a dragging character. This is not an 
unusual experience of the time of the 
year. Buyers are more intent upon re- 
ducing their stocks at the end of June, 
than desirious of increasing their engage- 
ments, and there is always an indisposi- 
tion to enter freely upon new business 
until after the Fourth has come and 
gone. This year the holiday influence was 
easily succumbed to. The ranks of visit- 
ing buyers were sadly thinned toward 
the close of the week, and business at 
first hands was mainly dependent upon 
orders by mail and transactions previous- 
ly recorded for its movement. This was 
particularly the case with such domes- 
tics as brown and bleached shirtings in 
which trading was distinctly slow. In 
the latter there were further revisions of 
prices bringing certain leading brands, 
such as ‘** Pride of the West,” and *‘ Fear- 
less,” 4-4 bleached shirtings, into line 
with other changes reported some three 
weeks age. Business in cotton flannels 
and colored cottons has been of indiffer- 
ent extent. For fall prints there has 
been a steady demand of fairly satisfac- 
tory proportions, the progress made so 
far being equal to what it was for the 
corresponding time last year. Leading 
agents have made their prices this week 
on the basis of six cents per yard for such 
as Manchester, Cocheco, Pacific, Merri- 
mack, Eddystone, Delmarine, and other 
standard fancies. This is the same as 
what spring styles opened at. For fall 
style ginghams the demand has fallen off 
somewhat, the majority of buyers having 
placed their first orders, and it is too svon 
yet for duplicates to come forward, For 
these and fall dress goods buyers are urg- 
ing strong requests for quick delivery in 
anticipation of a good tall business, The 
jobbing trade has been quiet and of an or- 
dinary store character, the clearance 
sales having all come to an end wita the 
close of last week. 

In taking a review of the half year just 
closed both commission houses and job- 
bers have somewhat to their surprise 
found the volume of trading greater in 
the aggregate than for the correspond- 
ing half of last year. The past two or 
three months have been so dull that the 
heavy trading during January and Feb- 
ruary was lost sight of, and even since 
then there was more doing in a quiet way 
than has been properly noticed. In the 
matter of prices the comparison is not so 
encouraging. Staple domestics and prints 
have certainly been selling lower for some 
time past than they did a yearago. The 
price of raw cotton has fallen considera- 
bly at the same time, but manufacturers 
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either by reason of contracting for their 
supplies early in the year, or of the pre- 
mium price even now of grades suitable 
for their requirements, have reaped little 


compensation from the decline in other 
grades. Only in the coarsest makes of 
brown goods has the decline in the price 
of manufactured product been offset by 
the fall in raw material. 


READING NOTICES. 


TO OUR READERS, 

THE attention of new readers as well as 
of our old subscribers is called to the follow- 
ing terms of subscription and club rates. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 











Three months...... $ 75 | Six months..... $1 50 
Four month3..... oe 00 | ¢ One year. ...... 3 00 
cLUB RATES. 

Two years to one subscriber .............. 5 00 
One year each to two suhscribers.... . 500 
Three years to une subscriber.............. 700 
Three subscribers one year each........... 7 00 
Four years to one subseriber........... ... 8 50 
Four subscribers one year each............ 8 
Five years to one subscriber ............++. 10 00 
Five subscribers one vear eacn .. ........ 10 00 


{n clubs of Five or More $2.00 each. 
Copies, 10 cents. 


**TRIAL TRIP” one month, 30 cents. 


Postal notes, being payable to bearer, 
are no safer to send through the mail than 
bank-notes. We cannot be responsible for 
the loss of any remittance not made in ac- 
cordance with the directions given on our 
thirty-first page. 

All subscriptions te THE INDEPENDENT 
are stopped at the expiration of the time 
paid for. In case it is not convenient fora 
subscriber to remit promptiy upon the ex- 
piration of bis subscription we wil! take 
pleasure in continuing the paper upon re- 
ceiving a postal-card request to that effect. 


TACOMA, WASHINGTON. 


TACOMA, Washingten, which bas grown, according 
to the census report, from 1,098 inhabitants tn 1850, to 
over 36,000 n 1890, offers as the natursl result of this 
tremendous incre ase in population unexampied ad- 
vantages tor making desirable investments in real 
estate and in loans upon the same 

. C, Ambridge, of Tacoma, requests correspond- 
ence with the subscribers of THE INDEP*NDENT in 
regare to investments and mortgage loans, and will 
be glad to turnish references as to his ability and 
standing. 


_ Single 





- 
> 


PECK & SNYDER. 

EVERY ONE knows Messrs. Peck & Snyder. They 
occupy 4 large double building on Nassau st., N. Y., 
and this great building is filled from sub-celler to 

arret with a stock of everything intheir line.includ- 





ng outfits for tennis, base bal', row ng, fishing, hunt- 
ing. bicycling, and ports of all sorts and description. 
Their prices are iow, they are fair dealers. and they 
will send their Ulustrated ca of} catalogue to any address. 


PURE PORT WINE. 

We have in cur stock of pure wines for medicinal 
and communion purposes a few cases of rare port, 
which is thirty-five years old. Those who require 
the very vest ar'icle ina sick room can be wanes. 
as long as it lasts, at two doliars a bottie, or $24.00 
case of a doven bottles. Brotherhood Wine Co., 26 
Vesey Street, New rk 








an Hk 


. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


SALT LAKE CITY. 


SALT LAKE CiTY center for a very | 
pumber of valuable d and i silver mines 
addition offers excellent opportunities iy invest- 
ments in real estate aad loans secured by real es- 
bs interest peing at Cy and ten 

a. tts, one of our adv 
cellent iactittien for transacting business in bu ying 
and seiling real estate, making investments or in 
the purchase of mining properties, and will furnish 
printed information and references on application. 


> 


GOOD WORDS FOR THE CENTRAL. 


THE Boston Lp 5 ——— Leader. in a recent editorie! 
on the subjec of passenger transportation. says: 
The New York Central and Hudson River Railroad 
bas been so universally endorsed as the it route to 
the West as to make any words of ours almost un- 
noqoumes?. itisthe test trunk line in the world 
an in equipment and train service that of 
any “Other iine. All persons going West. either on 
business or pleasure, should invariab'y ticket via the 
‘Central’ and nore other. There is nothing that 
would add to the comfort of the publicthat this great 
line does not adopt, and it stands to-day an ideal 
road. Its through trains run without change be- 
tween New York and Chicago, Cincinnati. St. Lovis, 
etc., and its equipment of the most paiatial drawing- 
room, sleeping and dining cars, has no parallel. We 
have often been via this route, and cheerfully en- 
dorse it as, in our judgment, the route whereby the 
greatest comfort, luxury and pleasure may be ob- 
tained.— Adv. 





DR. STRONG'S celebrated Sanitarium at Saratoga 
Springs has m adring to its attractiveness to 
those seeking either health or simply rest and pieas- 
ure by many improvemeats. It has introduced a re- 
ception hail wi 7 aeeenee. . eo eleva- 
tor which runs te the sun pario on 





A NEW THING IN ADVERTISING. 
Passenger of the New York 
Letch of 


a bumber of 
toy railway trains; core to ee of pressed steel. 
locow pee 3 ot 


it =e they Ww patron 
York Cen tral when they make Theor wedding tu 
ent cars of the Centra “Chie 
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HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS. ETC 


HOTEL EAGLES MERE 


EAGLES MERE, PA. Elevation2.100 feet, Ping 
Air. Rambles through Pioe and Hemlock Forests 
Boating, Bathing, Fishing. No Mosquitoes. No 
Malaria. Good Orchestra. 


INGHAM & BREED, Proprietors. 














80 popular are they that it is caid there is scarce- 
ly a day ip the year that this train does not carry one 
or more bridai parties, - Ady. 





it gives us pleasure to call the attenticn of those of 
our reacers who have funds to invest to the Missouri 
Trust Company, of i. Mo. We have Yo 


their statement of June %th, as verified fer the su- 
perintendent of the Banking Department of the state 
of New York, and \haneat's of our reacers w in- 


capital stock of the company p.id in 
thelr surplus fund and a: divi ied 


id 
district of the at 
corn-growing belt of M'ssouri and are able to o 
the highest quality of real estate loans. Havin => 
erated exclusively in this district their losses 
been littie or notre. The affairs of the Missouri 
Trust Oompeng, it has seemed to we. from a careful 


m cons eservative and 
safe rather than to obtain an extraordina: ily high 


rate of interest. 
—__________________} 





the roof. it has adaed electric lights and a@ number 
of expensive remedial appliances. Among the 
eminent ministeria’ names on his register this sea- 
£0n we note those of the Rev. David James Burrell, 
D.D., and family of this city.andthe Rey. Dr. ana 

Mrs eodore L. Cuyler, of Brooklyn. Dr. Strong 
y issued an elegant lilustratea cirowlar of the Sami- 
tartum.—Adv. 





——— 


THROUGH THE “CAVE OF THE 
WINDS.” 


“HARPER'S WEEKLY,” for May 30th, contains on 
its first page, a striking illustration of a tour threugh 
the Cave ofthe Winds, at pieeste Falls. The pic 
ture is the work ofthe artist Mr. W.T. Smedley, and 
shows a group of tourists, clad in their water-prouf 

arments, as they journey under the great cataract. 

he article descriptive @ the picture is written by 
Mr. Jono J. a’ Becket, and is a very gruphic portrayal 
of the sensations one experiences in this wierd 
ag 4 With a view to inducing every person who 

as not yet visited Niagara to do so durisg the 
present season, the New York Central has added 
several splendid passenger trains to its already mag- 
niticent equipment between New York aud the Fua!is, 
and with the abolition of the hack nuisance, and the 
making of all the prinetpal sights at the Falls abso- 
lucety free (under the Free Park System of the Do- 
minion of Canada,and that of the state of New 
York), Niagara Falls is becoming one of the most 
attractive resorts on the Continent. Ic witl always 
remain the greatest natural wonder of the world, 
and every Ar erican should see it in its grand beauty 
before visiting Europe. No foreigner should leave 
the United States until be has made a journey over 
America’s Greatest Railroad and seen the world’s 
greatest cataract. This season the New York Central 
will have tweive trains every day between New York 
and Baffalo and Niagara Falls.—Adv. 


HE Hammerlees Safety Model Swith and Wesson 
oon olver, their latest production, a cut of which - 
ars in their advertisement in this insue, ia the 
ection ofskilled workmans!' ip in this Vine. hey 
are so cons ructed as to render accidental discharge 
impossibletthey »re guaranteed perfectin every par- 
ticular, ana for accuracy durability and excel'ence 
of workmanship they eannot be surpassed. Messrs. 
Smith and Wesson as manufacturers of revolvers 








CELEBRATED 


SMITH & WESSON REVOLVERS 


Have been awarded the GOLD MEDAL at Paris Exposition 


have a worid-wide reputation. They wili be pleased 
to furnish catalogues and Yewes upon application to 
them at springtield, Mass 





in recognition of their superior qualities. 





The accuracy, durability, excellence of workmanship, convenience in loading 
and satety of these Arms easily hold them in the lead and recommend them to all desir- 
Manufactured in Single Action, Double Action, Target and Ham- 
38 and 44-100, all models having Patent Auto- 


ing a reliable article. 
merless Safety Models, and in calibres 32 
matic Shell Extractor. 


BOVE cut represents thee HAMMERL 


tion of SMITH & WESssON. 


genuine SMITH & WESSON Revolvers are 
address and dates of patents. 








So constructed as to render accidental discharge impossi 
ble—a perfectly safe arm for house or pocket. 


They are guaranteed perfect in every detail. 
cannot supply you, orders sent direct to address below will receive prompt attention. 
Catalogue and prices furnished upon application. 


SMITH & WESSON, Springfield, Mass. 


{SS SAFETY MODEL, the latest produc- 


Do not be deceived by Imitations; the 
stamped upon the barrels with firm name, 
If dealers 


NEW ENGLAND MONUMENT CO. 


EMET MEMORIALS IN GRANITE 
BRONEE AND MARBLE. 
13°21 Broadway. N. Y. Ging, opposite Dodge Stattue. 


CROUCH & FITZGERALD 


. Make the most Reliable 
A TRUNKS, vacises 


14 Cortlandt St., 
West of Broadway. 
556 Broadway, 
Below Prince St. 
723 Sixth Avenue, 
Below 42d St. 


N. B. Light Treaks tor Steamer and Eure- 
penn travel. 








act UNION HOTT 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, 
WILL OPEN JUNE 26TH. 


Having leased the above hotel for a long term, the 
undersigned has refurnished, decorated and thor. 
oughly renovated it, and perfected its sanitary con- 
dition. 

JAS. G. B. WOOLWORTH, Prop. 


For rates and information apply to Mr. J.P. Cad. 
dagan, New York office, Victoria Hotel, 27th Street 
and ith Avenue. 

Special rates for families during July. 





Union Square Hotel 
UNION SQUARE 

OORNER 16TH STREET NEW YORK 

DAM & DeREVERE, Props 





Hotel Brunswick, 


BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, 
PROPRIETORS. 








NOTICE 


By having our Washing done at the 
PAK A BAUS LAUNDRY 


CAARrrY ORGANIZATI 7, sontnrl 
Yeu will evabte the Neches to cmsohey eae pens 

ou Ww erabie e 

skillful women. Out oL-town employ ming, ted. ‘ana 








HOTEL LINCOLN, 


Broadway and 52d Street, 
SELECT FAMILY HOTEL. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


Rooms en suite with Private Baths. 
Single rooms for transient guests with use of Buths. 
P. H. McCANN, Proprieter. 





SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


O’NEILL’S, 


6th Av., 20th to 21st St.. New York. 


IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS OF 
Fine Millinery, Dry Goods, Ete. 








The Largest and Finest Establishment of its Kind in this Country. 





address upon application. 








SPECIAL. 


When the readers of THE INDEPENDENT are in New York shopping they would do well 
to call and examine our stock of 


SPRING AND SUMMER GOODS! 


OUR LINES OF MILLINERY, COSTUMES, WRAPS, JACKETS, 
DRESS GOODS, SILKS, VELVETS, ETC., 


Cannot be surpassed by any house in this country. If it is not convenient for you to come 
to the city, send for our handsome SPRING AND SUMMER CATALOGUE, illustrat- 
ing and describing our many departments, and which wil! be mailed free of charge to 42) 


RESTAURANT ATTACHED. - 


H. O'NEILL &CO., 6th Ave., 20th to 21st 8t.,N.Y. 


NEW YORK. 
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Susurance. 


EARLY LIFE INSURANCE, A8 IL- 
LUSTRATED BY THE EXPERI- 
ENCE OF THE MUTUAL. 


REMINISCENCES are always interesting 
and often instructive also. We find in 
the Baltimore Underwriter, gathered 
from the company’s early annual reports 
and elsewhere, some matters in the ear- 
ly career of the Mutual Life. Its first 
President was Morris Robinson, whom 
nobody remembers, altho the family 
name is a very honorable one in New 
York. At his deatb, in May of 1849, Mr. 
Joseph B, Collins succeeded him, and was 
himself succeeded, in four years, by 
Frederick S. Winston. Concerning this 
change Mr, Joe Howard, Jr., in his ‘‘ Mar- 
vels in Finance,” tell this story; 


“The origin of the movement which cul- 
minated in placing Mr. Winston in the 
executive chair, was peculiar. A member 
of the Finance Committee one day entered 
the office of the company, and found the 
President intently occupied in some manual 
occupation, which he put aside at the ap- 
proach of his visitor. Some questions were 
asked about the business, amount of insur- 
ances effected, condition of the finances, 
etc., which the President appeared either 
unable or indisposed to answer; his mapner 
was pre-occupied, and he seemed to feel 
bored. At last, as if he could command his 
attention no longer, he lifted the cover of 
his desk and brought out a small combina- 
tion of springs and cogs, and some hand- 
tools which be had been using, and pro- 
ceeded to explain to the surprised trustee 
the principles and working of a mechanical 
apple-corer which he was engaged in per- 
fecting. His visitor gazed at him for some 
moments; he was a man of brains, and 
emphatically a man of action. Hethought 
the Mutual Life required for its president 
a different kind of man from the inventor 
of an apple-corer, and he was not long in 
impressing his views on a majority of his 
associates. At the next general election a 
change was effected.”’ 

The head of a life insurance company, 
cogitating over an apple-parer in business 
hours, would present a very incongruous 
spectacle now; but, forty years ago, all 
things were very different. Life insur- 
ance practice was deemed to be receiving 
applications, not going after and getting 
them; the executive head of a company 
was a sort of chief clerk to keep the 
young men in the office at their work, and 
nobody dreamed of a day when be would 
be a general in the center of operations 
and agencies all over the globe. So we 
need not judge Mr. Collins too severely, 
even if we accept the apple-parer as fact 
instead of cleverly illustrative fiction; he 
was probably not a man with much “‘go” 
in him, even for those slow times, and it 
occurs to us here, as another remipis- 
cence, that he was President of the 
United States Life during most of its 
sleepy life, which ended when Jchn E, 
De Witt took charge of it, about the year 
1870. There were others, however, who 
thought Mr. Collins too easy-going, and 
the account says: 


“The records show that while under the 
presidency of Mr. Robinson the Mutual 
Life steadily advanced in prosperity and 
popularity there wasa marked falling off 
in the ratio of progress while bis successor 
wasin office. Thenet increase in the num- 
ber of policies under Mr. Robinson’s man- 
agement in 1847, was 1,017;in 1848, it was 
1,103; and in 1849, the year in which he died, 
but through which the company continued 
to feel the impulse of his ability and his per- 
sonal magnetism, it was 1,117. On the other 
hand, under the direction of Mr. Col 
lins, the number fell, in 1850, to 455; in 1851, 
to 228; and in 1852, to 278. The progressive 
party felt that this decline, which amount- 
ed to retrogression, was due to Jackof the 
capacity and energy, the superior judgment 
and the comprehensive grasp that were re- 
quisite for the successful management of 
Such an institutiou. The Agency Commit- 
tee, consisting of Messrs. Moulton, Edwards 
and Sproulls, prepared a statement, in 
which they candidly expressed their views 
4s to the need of a more vigorous policy and 
procedure; and this was published on August 
ist, 1853, together with another statement 
of similar purport, signed by twenty trus- 
tees. In the recital of the facts which led to 





this action we find no evidence of enmity of 
ill-will toward Mr. Collins. These F nd 
men were simply impelled by what they re- 
garded as ‘a most serious duty to seeure a 





more capable president.’ It was the per- 

rh, aut apeaeeeliioes Ooenahans Nacthe 
and was prom Ltd 

wisest and mat je us motives.” ' 

But Mr, Collins was not solitary in his 
slowness, for Mr. Blunt, the company’s 
original counsel and his chief adviser, in 
1856 pronounced against the advisability 
of an agency business, saying that ‘‘ the 
herve : oo the extent of 11s a sa 

ted fund, the necessary consequences 0: 
the sagacious and economical manage- 
ment which characterized the first ten 
years of its existence, is not compelled 
to solicit policies and it will necessarily 
have all the business it requires without 
suojecting those paying premiums to the 
deouction of the large commissions now 
paid to agents.” These large commuis- 
sions were the old-fashioned ones of ten 
per cent, on original issue end five on re- 
newals, and upon the theory that busi- 
ness would come of itself and an agent 
was an intermediary who planted himself 
in the way, they were large. As for 
** the large commissions now paid ” in the 
present now, if we look for the maximum 
we fear there are extreme cases where the 
respective shares of the agent and thc 
company as viewed by Mr. Blunt’s ecc- 
nomical but shortsighted eye are almost 
reversed. 

Tne company’s first actuary, Charles 
Gill, un May 9ch, 1858, reported the fol- 
lowing classificauon of localities and 
gradation of what were then deemed 
¢Xtra-hazardous risks: 

“*Class [includes those members residing 
in the Kustern and Miadie States, as also 
the States of Maryiand and Virginia. Ciass 
ll, taose residing west ot the former and 
bounded souta by tne southern line ot Ken- 
tucky and Missouri. Class LL, those resid- 
ing south of the tormer line and north ot 
the 32d paraileiot latitude. Class LV, those 
residivg south of the 32d parailel of lati- 
tude, Ciass V, those residing in Cualifor- 
nla.... The most gratifying feature of 
these results is that exhibited in Ciass II. 
‘Lhe approximation of tne mortality in that 
sectlon to that in Class | strenginens the 
probability 1 ventured to preaict in my first 
report that the trustees will be justified in 
continuing the beuelits of their institution 
Lo those great and growing States on the 
same terms as their other Northern mem- 


bers. 

** Extra premiums: Class III,for acclimated 
PersuLs Oue-lourtn per cent.; for uvaccii- 
mated persons two per cent. Class LV, tor 
acclimated persons one-uaill per cent.; tor 
Unaccilmated persons three per cent. Class 
V, tur residents Ouve per cent.’ 

Thousands of the Mutual’s policy hold- 
ers now living distinctly 1emember the 
restrictions Ou travel aud residence of 
which the above isasampile. One of the 
early agents who began operations in St, 
Louis, in 1845, said that auring the early 
years of his agency the company wrote 
pulicies unwilungly west of the Missis- 
sippi and for a long time charged an 
extra half percent. premium to cover the 
supposed extra risk; tnere was then a 
large overland trade bevween St. Lous 
and Santa Fé, and an extra of one per 
Cent, was Charged on parvies 1n that tgade 
in following the old urail, In the tames 
of ’49 trom two and one-nalf to five per 
cent, extra was Charged to cover the 
risks of crossing to California, and in 
some cases permission tO make the trip 
was positively refused, 

In the Mutual’s fortieth report, no 
longer ago than 1883, the following ap- 
peared, of course written or, at least, in- 
spired, by Mr. Winston: 

“It does not seem wise to subject the 
business of this company, in any degree 
whatever, to the operations of the laws— 
however arbitrary and oppressive they may 
be made—ol such countries; the creation of 
Obligations 1n a foreign country may be re- 
garded as a Warrant for the assumption by 
Uhat country of the direction and control, in 
some degree, of the reserves designed to in- 
sure the tulfiliment of such obligatious; 
grave complications may at any moment 
arise out of such relations, which may be 
fraught with inconvenience and peril to the 
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interests of home policy holders; that the 
rate of ge in some countries is such 
as to greatly thterfere with the transmission 
of fucds, an inconvenience which may at 
times prove disastrous; that the estabiish- 
ing of agencies in remote countries would 
require that such agencies should be vested 
With certain executive powers which ma: 
not be sately ceputed; the supervision 0 
the execuuive officers over every contract in 
no case be walveu; that the remoteness of 
the field of action offers temptations and 
facilities for frauds and augments the diffi- 
culties et exposure; that the customs and 
usages of foreign countries wouid often ren- 
der a compiiauce therewith a matter of ex- 
travagant cost; that the home field affords 
ampie seope for the exercise of whavever 
capacity and energy any company may 
possess, a field within which the ym ed 
Das organized and maintained a business 
greater tnan any similar business in the 
world and which yet presents, in its growth 
and development, am pie resources tor a safe 
and prudent expansion of that business; 
these are among tue reasons w hy the giitter- 
ing aliurements to enter into toreiga coun- 
tries have not seemed to outweigh tue possi- 
bie perils and disaavautayes.”’ 

In the sixth report (1849) the remark 
was made that few persons in this coun- 
try have any idea of the enormous busi- 
ness transacted in Great Britain in lite 
insurance on the strict cash basis; the 
Equitable, of London, in the single year 
1845, paid out to the tamilies of members 
over three and a half millions of dollars. 
‘nen tollowed the remark that “this 
company 1s just in its intancy, but from 
the astonishing progress it bas made in 
the short space of time it has been in 
operation it would not ve matter of sur- 
prise Uo see it, in some tuture time, and 
at no distant day, making disbursements 
in hke manner and equal to those of the 
Equitable Suciety.” in 1878 the Mutual 
paid out in death ciaims three and a 
quarter millions, and in 1890 eight and a 
ualf millions; the Equitabie paid in 1889 
a little more than one milion, 

‘The eighth report (1851) states with sat- 
isfaction that ** nocwitnstanding the mor- 
tality occasioned by the cholera, and the 
frighttul ratio of deaths in California,” 
the Losses are decidedly witnin the tabular 
expectation, 

‘Lhe twelfth report (1855) says: 

** We have closed a year of disaster, dis- 
ease and death such as haa tew parallels in 
Unis country. Losses vy sea and by land 
bave astoninhea us by tneir frequency and 
appalled us by their maguitude, ‘ne pesti- 
leuce (cholera and yeilow tever, twiniike in 
operation) bas cut down its hosts in our 
Southern cities, while unusual aisease and 
mortality has visited the North and West. 
All classes have nad their ranks tainned by 
aeatn, and the land mourns among the Lost 
some of its brightest ornaments. ‘he emi- 
nent in theology, law, science, politics, war, 
literature and art have been taken, while 
from the ranks of 1ts merchants, citizens, 
farmers and meno of business, muititudes 
have been cat down by the great destroyer. 
* Death claims paid year ending 











January 3ist, 1855..... «........ 800 
Ditto, previous year......... angeenn’ 156,009 63."" 
INSURANCE. 
1851. . 1891. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

40 Years of Succesful Experience 


PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policy-holder a stockholder and entitied tu 
partici in distributions of surplus. 
e non-forfeiture 


‘et! 
contains the most liberal features ever 
ed. Examine its merits before insuring your life. 





ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V. B. EDCERLY, President. 
HENRY 8. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 





xot HOW BIG? 
sut HOW STRONG? 


THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORE, 


Has over $126 of Assets to secure 
every 8100 of Liabilities. 


BONDS AND STOOKS OWNED BY THE OOMPANY. 


United States 4 
Brooklyn Cit 
Erie R. R. 


New York, and 


Morris and 


r cent. Bonds. 
‘ublic Parks, 7 per cent. Bonds. 
ortgage, Cons. 6 
Erie K. K., fanded, 5 per cent. 
New York, Chicago and St. Louis R. R. 4 per cent. 


r cent. Bonds. 
nds. 
Bonds. 


° Western R. R. Cons’t 5 per cent Bonds. 
Albapy and eg R. R., 1st Co 


ns. 6 per cent. Bonds. 


ex K. R., Ist Cons. 7 per cent. Bonds. 
Chicago and Northwestern R. R. Cons. 


7 per cent. Bonds, 


Oswego and Syracuse R. R. Cons’t 5 per cent. Bonds. 
Fidelity Loan and Trust Co. 6 per cent. Bonds. 


Jefferson R. R., ist 5 per cent. Bonds, 
fiudson R. R.., Pa. div. 7 


Delaware ana 


r cent, Bonds 


Monmouth Uo., N. J., 5 per cent. School Bonds. 
‘Prust Co, Stock. 


@entral 
American Ex 
National Bank of 


CHARLES A. TOWNSEND, President. 


GEORGE H, RIPLEY, Vice-President, 


National Bank Stock. 
erce Stock. 


GEORGE E IDE, Secretary. 
WM, A. MARSHALL Actuary 
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TEXP. 


Among the death losses 





we paid in June, there was 


one policy on a man who 


had not been insured quite 


two months, and one policy 
that was in its thirty-second 


year. 


SERMON. 


1. If you are to die in a few 
months (and you are as 
likely to do so as any 
man seems to be when 
he gets insured), a policy 
for “Annie, wife,” will 
be a profitable invest- 


ment and a great com- 


fort. 


2. But what was the out- 
come of the investment 
in the second case? The 
amount of the insurance 
was greater than all the 
premiums paid, less divi- 
dends, by 39 per cent. 

8. The lesson is, to GET 
INSURED AT ONCE 
in 


THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCECOMPANY, 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Assets, Jan, Ist, 1891, $11,252, 639.54 
Liabuities“ “ “ — 10,382,087.77 
Surplus(Mass, Standard), 870,581.77 


M. V. B, EDGERLY, Pres. 


HENRY 8. LEE, Vice-Pres, 
JOHN A. HALL, Sec’y. 

E. D, CAPRON, Ass’t Sec’v. 
OSCAR B. IRELAND, Act’y. 


NEW YORK, N. Y., 258 Broadway. 
CHICAGO, ILL., 311 Rookerv. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 520 Walnut St. 
BOSTON, MASS., 31 Milk St. 

OMAHA, NEB., 200 Bee Building. 
DENVER, COL. Moffat & Kassler Block. 





WICHITA, KAN. 306 Sedgwick Block. 
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Renewable Term Insurance, 


AS ISSUED BY 
t Provident Savings Lite Assuranes Society 
Is the safest, the cheapest and the fairest system of life insurance attainable. Avoidsthe unnec- 


OF NEW YORK, 
essarily heavy cost of level premium insurance on the one hand, and the uncertainty of assess- 
ment insurance -on the other. Combines the best features of both systems and avoids the 



























































































defects of each. Maximum insurance, minimum cost. 


ACTUAL RESULTS. 
The PROVIDENT SAVINGS paid to January 1st, 1891, for Death Claims, 


under its Renewable Term Policies, the sum of - . “ 
Atatotal costforpremiumsof -_ - - - . ap io aii 
The ordinary whole-life ** level” premiums would have been - ~ 


Percentage of cost in the 


Provident Savings, 


$2,241,000 00 
- $131,941 92 
- $383,715 98 


| 34.40 


Or, in other words, the same premiums, if paid for ordinary whole-life insur- 
ance, would have secured only - 


Instead of - 


Facts are better than estimates. 
Net cash assets $223.83 to each $100 of net liability. (See New York Insurance Report.) 


Home Office, Columbia Building. No. 29 Broadway, New York. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, President. 


WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 


? $770,904 00 
$2,241,000 00 





WASHINGTON 


Life 
Insurance 


Company, 
OF NEW YORK. 








W. A. BREWER, Jr., Pres. 





©e 
Assels, - Over $11,000,000 

The assets of the Washington contain the largest 
proportion of Bond and slortgage Investments of any 
life Insurance company in this country, and the 
smallest proportion of cash uninvited. 

The Combination Bond of the Washington in strong 
and explicit terms guarantees advantages not found 
in a contract of any other company. A first-class in- 
vestment policy. Address 


E. S. FRENCH, Sup’t of #gencies, 


_ 21Ce Cortlandt St., N. Y. Sy: 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Co., 
IN THE CITY OF | OF NEW YORE. 





‘ 1. =~*~C~* 1889. 1890. 
New smoarenee 

writte $6,395,065 50 $8,463,625 00 $11,965,157 00 
Total amouat 

Insurance 


force Dec. Ssust.28 25,455, 249 00 29. 00 29,469,590 00 35,306,462 50 


GEO. H. BURFORD, President. 


Cc. v. FOALBIGR. Secretary. 
ae WRIGH C, Assistant Secretary. 
. T. STANDEN, Actuary. 





The two most popular plans of LIFE INSURANCE 
are the CONTINUABLF TERM POLICY which gives 
tothe insured the greatest possibie amount of in- 
deminity in the event of death, at the lowest poole 


resent cash outiay; and the GUAKANT 
OME POLICY which embraces every valuable fea- 
tare of investment insurance, and which in the 


event of adversity overtabing the insured may 
used as COLLATEHAL SECURITY POR A LOAN 
to the extent of the full legal reserve value thereof 
in accordance with the terms and conditions of these 
policies, 


GOOD AGENTS, desiring to represent the Com. 
pany. are lavit to address J.S S. GAF FFNEY. Super- 
. ame id 


andent af Agence 





PENI insicance, of s beter qual 
MUTUAL ities cost than else 


LIFE oars Chestaut St., Philad’a, 


In strength of organization, and in every- 
thing which contributes to the security 
and eheapness of Life Insurance, 
this Company stands unrivaled. 


PROVIDENT 
LIFE AND TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
Insurance in torce..$79,000,000 
LOW DEATH RATE. 


The rate of mortaiity is leas than that of any other 
company, and the dividends arising from that source 
will be correspondingly larger. The exhaustive re- 

ort published by the Company, covering an experi- 
ence of twenty years, shows that the number of 
deaths was one-third less than the number which 
should have occurred in accordance with the indica- 
tions of the American Experience Table of Mortality. 
Such a percentage of gain was never before realized. 














J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN Vice-President 
¥. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 





STATE MUTUAL 
Life Assurance Company of 
Worcester, Mass. 

A. G. BULLOCK, nee 





SURPLUS (Mass, Standard)... os 74 
values 
the Massachussetts’ "Sen. — 








Guareatece 
Maw TORS PFLAG oa Re 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


New YORK, January Zist, 1891, 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs on 
the 3lst of December, 1890. 

Premiams on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1890, to 3ist December, 1890.. 

Premiums on Policies not marked on ist 
January, 1800.. seeee sssseesescscesse 1,357,821 14 


Total Marine Premiums,.........ccesss $5,187,152 33 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1890, to Slst December, 1890,.....seseee.... $3,792,974 46 
Losses paid during the same 
period. - $1,423,467 21 
Returns of Premi- 
ums and Expenses $758,158 86 
The Company has the following Assets, 
viz.: 
United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks,..... 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,266,000 00 
Rea! Estate and Claims due the Company, 


+ $3,829,331 19 




















estiraated at... eveee 1,118,562 11 
Premium Notes and | Bills Receivable. soos 186,02 39 
Cash in Bank 198.428 18 











Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
egal representatives on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1886 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives. on and after Tuesday, the. Third 


of February next, from which date all interest there-, 


on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
Sist December, 1800, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the Fifth of May next. 

By erder of the Board, 
« <J.H.CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JONES JAMES @. DE FOREST, 
W. Hi. H- MOORE, CHAN DLEVERICH. 
A.A RAVEN N. DENTON SMITH 
JOSEPH CHAPMAN EDW. FLOYD-JO 
Wiest i LAWRENCE TENURE 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, WALDRON P. BROWN 
WILMLAM DRG .AC BEL 

awe [AS MAITLAND, 
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THE UNION CENTRAL 


Life Insurance Oompany of Cincinnati, 0. 
Assets over $7,000,000,00. 

This Company has surpassed all others in 
rapid growtn, low death rate and high interest rate. 
Its Endowments at Life Rates furnish Pro- 
tection during the working period of tife, and En- 
dowment in advanced years, all at ordinary 
charges. Policies Nen-ferteitable and Incon- 
testable. Agents wanted. 

JOHN M. PATTISON, President. 
E. P. MARSHALL, Secretary. 


CONTINENT AL 


INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 


Extract from Statement made January Ist, 1891. 








Cash Capital...........ccccces0. $1,000,000 00 
Reserve for Insurance in 
en per 2,985,328 79 
Bie6 Gar ORR... 0c ccccsscecescccccns 1,602,620 05 
Policy-helders’ Surplus....... 2,607 ,620 05 
Gross Assets...... 2... ceecceees 5,587,948 84 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 
CYRUS PECK, Vice-President and 
Secretary. 

HENRY EVANS, 2nd Vice-President 
and Secretary A. D. 

Want APRGERARSS | Ase S00 

MAIN OFFICE: 


100 Broadway, New York. 
C. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Department. 
Court and Montague Streets. Brookiyn, VN. Y. 
J. J MCDONALD, Manager Wesvern Departmet, 
Chicago, I 1. 
R. J, TAYLOR. General Adjuster, 
GEO. E KLINE, Assistant to Genera] Manager. 
D.B WILSON, Manaver Pacific Coast Departmett, 
‘San Francisco, Cal, 


RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. 








she $e ASSETS January Ist, 1801.. wane 
THOMAS H, MONTGOMERY, President. 
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THE MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


Statement for the year ending December 3ist, 1890. 


Assets, . . +. «© «© «© «+ «+ $147,454,961 20 
Reserve on Policies at 4%, ‘ “ ° pe ° : $136,668,368 00 








Liabilities other ore ements ° e e ° ° e 505,359 82 
Surplus, . . . . . . . . . 9,981,233 38 
Receip’ ts from all eources,. . . . . . + . 34,978,778 69 
Peamanie to 7 peal saree P ° e - 16,9'773,200 05 
Risks assumed, ae 49,188 policies, 160,985,985 58 


Risksin force, . . . .  . 206,055 policies, 638,226,865 24 


THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 
Real Estate and Bond & Mortgage Loans, . . . $76,529,231 72 
United States Bonds and other Securities, . e « - 51,31 pers 54 
Loans on Collateral Securities, ° ° 8.624.400 00 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies at interest, ere 556,441 59 
Interest accrued, Premiums deferred, etc., . ‘ ° . 7,133,256 35 


$147, 154, 961 20 








I have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 


A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor. 





From the Surplus above stated a dividend will be apportioned as usual, 





The business for 1890 shows INCREASE over that of 1889, as follows: 





In Assets, eo erie", $10,753,633 18 
In Reserve on Policies ‘and ‘Surplus, Pe ‘ é . ° 10,554,091 94 
In Receipts, . © « «© « « + $859,759 07 
In Payments to Policy-holders. 6.-« ieicnderce seeks 1,772,691 67 
In Risks assumed, ee ee 4,611 policies, 9,383,502 21 
In Risksinforce, .. ‘ ities § partes policies, 72,276,931 32 
Year. heed. oiitain Polly. ene Receipts. Assets. 


1884... $34,681,420. . .$351,789,285. . .$13,923,062 19...$19,095,318 41. .$103,876,178 51 
1885... 46,507,139... 368,981,441... 14,402,049 90... 20,214,954 28.. 108,908,967 51 
1886... .56,882,719... 398,809,203... 18,129,108 74... 21,137,176 67.. 114,181,963 24 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 








34 (1034) 
Old and Young. 
INTERPRETATION. 





BY IDA WHIPPLE BENHAM, 


ALL that the summer has said to me— 
In the song of the rose when her leaves 
unfold, 
In the breath of the lily with heart of 
gold, 
In the croon of the birds in the linden 
tree— 
Ali that the summer has sung and said 
Since the violet died on the breast of May, 
And the rose in the lap of June waxed red, 
I cannot sing or say. 


There’s a sound in the grass that grows 
under my feet, 
There’s a tremor of music in moss and 


fern, 
And the myriad tongues of the forest 
burn 
With a rapturous symphony, passing 
sweet; 
It sings in the heart and it sighs in the 
breast, 
It throbs in the thought like an ancient 
rune— 


But it dies on the lips in a lost refrain 
Ere the voice can fiad the tune, 


It cannot be said and it cannot be sung, 
Yet it swells like a tide in the heart of 
love, 
Tho soft as the croon of the brooding 
dove— 
The speech of the universal tongue. 
It cannot be sung and it cannot be said— 
Bat life may be lived with so fine a grace 
That the music of life is iaterpreted 
In the lines of a wrinkled face. 
Mystic, Conn. 


- 
> 





ON THE SUSSEX DOWNS. 
BY GRAHAM R. TOMSON. 


I. 

THE September evening had closed in 
dusky and blue upon marshland and sea, 
and about a low, flint-built cottage that 
nestled in a hollow halfway up the down, 
looking out over the valley. A few mass- 
ive elms clustered round it protectingly; 
behind and on either side, vast and vague 
in the glimmering darkness, stretched 
wave upon wave of billowing hills, end- 
ing abruptly in a sheer white promontory 
where the waters of the little river for- 
sook the salt marshes for t ie sea. Across 
the valley,paved with flat water meadows, 
intersectea with narrow dikes, lay a par- 
allel range culminating in a blunter head- 
land, against whose inner slope stood the 
coast-guard station, facing toward the 
shepherd’s house, but lying nearer the 
sea. —s 2 

A chill air had come up the valley with 
the darkness, and the shepherd and his 
daughter, sitting on either side of the 
wide chimnes-corner, felt cheered by the 
warmth of the Wood fire that crackled on 
the gearth. A candle ina tall brass can- 
dlestick, bright as gold, burnt with a 
steady flame, on the oval, oak table, black 
with age and glossy with constant rub- 
bing. The room was small and low- 
ceiled, so that this modest illumination 
was sufficient to show forth plainly 
enough its occupants and its decorations. 
The shepherd was a man of advanced 
years, with crisp, gray hair and beard, 
and the keen eyes and nealtby coloring of 
one who'has spent most of his life out-of- 
doors. The refinement and dignity of 
open-air solitude had impressed itself 
strdngly on his well-cut features. His 
gestures were simple and harmonious, if 
uncultivated; and tne lines in his weather- 
beaten face told of care and life long cx- 
posure to wind and sun, but of no mean 
or shameful emotions: tne complexity 
of the town-iweller was absent from this 
quiet countenance. As he sat in his 

wooden chair, with a brown hand laid on 
each of the arms, the firelight shone 
pleasantly on him, bringing out royal 
colors from tne folds of his dark-blue 
smock and turning the outer hairs of his 
short beard into silver wires. Hia eyes 
rested on his daughter, a black-haired, 
fair-complexioned girl, who sat opposite 
with a book ia her lap, from which she 
read aloud for their mutual delectation. 
Delia Best was like, and yet unlike, her 
father; her features were less regular, but 
with richer contours; her mother, a Cor- 








nish woman, had bequeathed to her dark 
eyes, dark hair, and lips rather full then 
thin, while, from the shepherd, she inher- 
ited a straight, well-knit figure of more 
than middle hight, and all the essentials, 
but slightly modified, of his handsomely 
modeled head and face. 

Supper was over, and the delft and 
pewter plates and dishes leaned in shin- 
ing rows along the shelves of the tall oak 
dresser that faced the open fireplace. The 
eight-day clock, with a garland of painted 
convolvulas upon its white dial, ticked 
rbythmically in one corner, and the cop- 
per warming-pan, red and burnished like 
the harvest moon, hungin anotber. A 
sampler showing forth two yew trees, a 
basket of fruit, a basket of flowers, and a 
parrot in a cage, following several alpha- 
bets within a daintily designed border 
wrought in faded red and green silks, 


4 and with ‘‘ Catherine Heather, 1795,” 


worked at the foot, hung on the wall b’- 
tween two small colored pictures in black 
framese. These were the portraits, paint- 
ed by a local artist, of a sister of Ephraim 
Bests, and her husband, a soldier, whom 
she had followed across the sea in days 
long gone by. The sergeant in his blue 
uviform looked as martial and unbending 
as a warrior should, but there was a cer- 
tain willowy charm about the girlish fig- 
ure of his wife, notwithstanding that the 
waist of her scanty dress was carried up 
beneath her bosom, and her hair piled 
high in stiff curls and bows on the very 
summit of her crown. Husband and wife 
had died of fever years ago in a hot coun- 
try far from the place of their birth; but 
their faded simulacra still smirked and 
stared from the walls of the little cottage 
in the heart of the fresh down country. 

An old camphor-wood secretary stood 
below on the uneven brick floor, opposite 
the oblong window with its curtains of 
flowered dimity, now drawn close to- 
gether to shut out the blackness outside; 
and over the mantel-shelf a few china 
ornaments surmounted bya hanging roll- 
ing pin of opaque glass painted witha 
floral design and aninscription in verse, 
reflected from their shining surfaces the 
quick glances of fire and candlelight. 
Overhead, suspended from the central 
beam by two ribbon bows, was a very 
long and twisted stick of glass, either 
blue or green in color asthe eye of the 
beholder might decide, and bearing at 
one extremity a shepherd’s crook. 

The girl continued her reading in a 
fresb and pleasant voice, and the old man 
listened, leaning back in his chair; all at 
once she stopped, with a startled expres- 
sion; the shaggy white dog at her feet 
lifted his brown eyes and sharp nose in- 
quiringly, and her father sat erect look- 
ing no less puzzled than she. From out- 
side, through the silence of the night came 
distinctly a sound of approaching wheels 
over the uneven turf. Then the rattle of 
achain and asharp treble yapping an- 
nounced the mental perturbation of the 
younger dog, who inhabited a ci-devant 
barrel just outside the door. 

The sound came quickly nearer, and 
nearer, and, in a few moments, it was 
evident that some vehicle had stopped 
immediately in front of the cottage. 
There wasa scuftling of feet, a low mur- 
mur of voices. 

** What can it be, Father?” exclaimed 
the girl. 

**That’s what I be going to see, my 
maid,” replied theold man, rising brisk- 
ly, and making for the door. She rose as 
hastily and caught him by the arm, 
‘* Don’t you go, Father,” she said, “* what- 
ever it is you can do no good; there’s four 
or iive men out there, and you know if 
so as they be any of them as have asked 
you to house their cargoes now and again, 
they might use us roughly for seeming to 
spy onthem. Don’t now, its best not to 
meddle wi’ them; and. what could we do?” 

** Why, nothing, I suppose; well, well, 
Isuppose the Lord knows best; but it do 
seem hard that he should let the best of a 
man’s strength depart from him and still 
leave the wish in his heart to do justice 
on them as breaks the laws of the country 
and the rest of peaceful folk.” 

** But you couldn’t make much of a 
stand against four to one, Father, dear, if 





you was as strong as ever—hark! they’re 





getting into the cart again—they’re going 
away.” Andso they were, for the young 
dog clanked, appeased, into his kennel, 
and the sound of wheels was again 
evident, 

Ephraim hurried to the door, which had 
been made fast for the night; he opened 
it and peered out in the direction from 
which the thud of hoofs and the rattle of 
wheels seemed to come; there was a faint 
pallor in the sky whereit met the dark 
shoulder of the Down,and upon this the 
black outline of a two-wheeled cart, flat 
and delicate as tho cut out in paper, 
rose for a second, and then sank out of 
sight on the other side of the incline. 

‘+ Well, Father,” said Delia, *‘and what 
do you think of that? Did you see? there 
were several men huddled up together on 
the seat, besides the driver. Isaw their 
heads quite plain against the sky.” 

** Yes, I saw them, and I should like to 
know what they were after; no good, I’il 
be bound, Here, Delia, see if there’sa 
candle in the lanthern. I must take a 
look round to find outif I can.” 

** ? Hl come with you,” she said, turning 
back into the room, and taking down 
from its nail beside the chimney-corner a 
lantern with horn sides and conical top. 
Carefully lighting it, she wrapped a shawl 
about her head and stepped out into the 
darkness, where her father awaited her 
with his crook in his hand, and the old 
dog at his heels, : 

** Going up to the fold, Father?” 

** Yes; 1 must see if all’s well there; tho 
sheep-stealers mainly go to work in an- 
other kind of way. Mind where thou 
treads; the grass is slippery just herea- 
bouts with the dew.” 

Side by side, with the dog pressing close 
behind his master, they ascended toward 
the field where the sheep were folded, 
All around them lay the darkness like 
solitude made visible; an intense melan- 
choly seemed to exhale from the solemn 
undulations of the downs, and the obscure 
valley shut in by the iron wall of the sea, 
The stillness was broken only by the roll- 
ing of waves on the stony beach, and the 
agitated bleating of the sheep, who vied 
with one another in dolorous exclama- 
tions. 

It was soon apparent, however, to the 
practical eye of their guardian, that they 
had sustained nothing of more conse- 
quence than an unceremonious awaken- 
ing; and, marveling more than ever as to 
the nature of that lawless errand, he and 
the girl retraced their steps through the 
heavy gloom, iooking curiously here and 
there, and going the rounds of. their tiny 
premises with as much circumspection as 
two watchmen in a great city. They 
came again to where a flood of light from 
the open door streamed out, cleaving the 
night as with a golden knife. 

‘*There’s not a sign of them, flesh or 
fell,” cried the shepherd, striking the 
ground with the butt end of his crook; 
“if you hadn’ca-seen and a-heard then, 
too, my girl, I would a-been ready to 
swear as my solitary eyes and ears de- 
ceived me,” 

And indeed the lone immensity of the 
place and the total absence of traces of a 
human visitation, gave mute denial to 
the probability of the episode. 

** Could it have been a delusion ?” mur- 
mured the girl under her breath. “It 
almost seems as if it must be so. Have 
we looked everywhere?” As she spoke 
she moved a few paces away, the lan- 
tern swinging in her hand. . 

** Look!” she exclaimed. ‘‘ Come here, 
Father; here are some footprints.” They 
both bent to examine the marks, which 
showed clearly, even in those dim rays 
that struggled through the sides of the 
lantern, The ground was soft, having 
been trodden almost into mud by the 
small, cloven feet of the flock. 

‘I might ha’ thought of the shed be- 
fore,” said Ephraim, raising himself and 
following the track of the footprints with 
the aid of the light. ‘‘ Hold it closer; 
yes, that’s where they went.” 

In a few moments they reached the 
little wooden hut, scarce more than a 
storehouse for fuel; the track went up to 
the very door, and the door was un- 
latched. 

** See there, I latched yon door only 
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this evening, after I had cut some furze 
from the hill and thrown it down in. 
side.” 

They pushed the door open, and turned 
the light upon the interior of the build- 
ing; it fell upon six stout kegs standing 
up sturdily against a background of cut 
furze, 

“Drown their impudence!” ejaculated 
the old man, divided between anger and 
consternation; for he knew that if, as he 
suspected, this deposit was the result of a 
surprise by the coast guards, a visit from 
the latter might soon be looked for, and 
altho his sympathies were arrayed strenu- 
ously on the side of the law, it is rot easy 
to explain away such a stubborn fact as 
the presence of contraband goods on the 
premises, or to satisfactorily establish en- 
tire innocence of complicity under such 
circumstances, 

For an instant the idea staggered him: 
he was an upright man, and a proud one, 
and, to say nothing of more material 
consequences, the day on which such a 
slur should rest on his name and his 
daughter’s, would be a bitter one for him, 

Delia turned to him with bright ess, 
**I have it,” she said, “ we shall have 
time if we make haste; they must have 
got the start of the others by taking the 
cart, and the coast guards are following 
on foot, We can hide these kegs in the 
little chalk pit, no one wili think of look- 
ing there.” 

So, one by one, the unwelcome guests 
were carried round to the other side of 
the slepe, and hidden among the cluster- 
ing ekders and brambles that had ovcr- 
grown the shallow bowl-shaped hollow of 
the old excavation. 

‘* There, Father, that’s a good thing 
done!” said the girl as, out of breath but 
triumphant, she stepped across the thres- 
hold into the light and warmth of the 
house. The shepherd paused before the 
open door to extinguish the lantern, and 
his glance fell upon the illuminated space 
at his feet. 

‘* We might ha’ spared ourselves the 
trouble of yon,” he exclaimed bitterly, 
** thiak of the footprints!—I’d clean for- 
gotten them—and they go straight up to 
the shed, and ours go round to the hol- 
low. My poor maid—’tis just as bad as 
before; worse maybe!” 

They stood looking at one another in 
mute bewilderment. ‘**‘ Whatever shall 
we do?” cried Delia, almost with a sob. 

‘“*There’s naught as I can see. Come 
in and sit ye down; we must e’en do the 


. best we can.” 


‘* Wait, Father, she said. “1 know 
what we might do; ’twill be all right yet, 
if only we have time. Let’s drive the 
sheep over the tracks.” 

‘* Why, that’s a good thought; but it 
*’ud never ha’ come to me. Extraordinary 
like your mother you be, Delia.” 

Once again they went up the black hill 
through the darkness to the fold, with 
the old dog at their heels, The plaintive 
clamor was renewed, and mingled with 
it came a rustling sound as of sudden rain 
or of dead leaves blown together, and the 
flat, sweet tinkling of bells as the sheep 
poured down the ineline and over the 
traces of the strangers’ footsteps, guided 
skillfully hither and thither, obliteratirg 
the betraying marks with the double im- 
print of their small, innumerable boots. 

Past the house and to the shed and 
round by the disused chalk pit pattered 
the flock, moving as one organism, pallid 
on the thick dusk of the moonless night 
as an army of phantoms; and then back 
to the square of hurdles, where, once 
more shut in, their tremulous expostula- 
tions gradually subsided. 

Ephraim and his daughter had not long 
been settled in their places by the fire, 
now smoldering to red embers, when 4 
sharp rap at the door announced fresh 
arrivals—the officer of the coast guards 
and three of his men, The former,& 
short, scout man, whose growing obesity 
kept pace with his importance, Wa 
plainly out of humor as well as distressed 
for breath. Entering with scant ceremony 
he catechised the two inmates of the cot- 
tage in his most judicial manner. “And 
if you heard ’em outside,” he said, “ why 
the Devil didn’t you go out and stop "em. 

‘Twas only your daty, shepherd, bad 
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your inclinations been true, There’s too 
many about here that werk in with the 
villains; ay, that there are.” 

‘‘ You’re wrong if you means that for 
me, master,” replied the shepherd, an 
angry spark in his eye; ‘‘ but I’ve no 
mind to argue it with’ee. 1l’velived here, 
man and boy, for longer than you could 
remember, and never had a word, no, not 
one word cast up again me. But ’tis ter- 
rible trying to the temper, for such a 
fleshy man as you be, more especially, to 
start the hare and not catch her, after a 
hot chase. And main sorry I be as you 
didn’t; but how was I to help ye? Ibe 
getting on in years now, and what could 
the likes of me do with four or five strong 
rogues in a cart?” 

Tho still panting with hurry and vexa- 
tion, the officer saw how useless would 
have been any interference on the part of 
the shepherd; and the sympathetic mur- 
murs of his satellites, by whom the old 
man was well known and respected, con- 
veyed to him a sense of his incivility. 
Turning to go he made some gruffly con- 
ciliatory remarks, adding, however, that 
his duty obliged him to make a strict 
search through the outdoor premises. 

IL. 


Delia rose on the morrow, as was her 
custom, between four and five, and, mov- 
ing about as quietly as possible, so as not 
to wake her father before it was actually 
necessary, lit the fire and opened door 
and window to the cool, gray air of early 
morning. By the time the room was 
swept and set in order, the kettle singing 
on the fire and the breakfast prepared, 
Epbraim made his appearance, a little 
ruffled at having slept beyond his usual 
time, and by the untoward events of the 
evening before. He was disturbed at the 
deceit he had been forced to practice, 
even while grateful to his daughter for 
its success, and his mental attitude toward 
the smugglers was more hostile than 
ever. 

‘*T tell you what, Delia,” he said, set- 
ting down his cup of tea with delibera- 
tion, ‘* I believe that young rapscallion, 
Steve Levitt, was at the bottom of yon 
business last night, Ever since his uncle 
died and left him enough to buy his dis- 
charge and make ducks and drakes with 
what lay over, he’s been up to no good, 
for all his dandy clothes and dashing 
ways. He was a powerful handful to 
poor old Jacob before he ’listed, but now— 
well, what ’tis the girls see in him passes 
my comprehension—you mark what I 
say, my girl, he’s making fools o’ them, 
and he’ll make a fool o’ you.” 

““That he won’t, Father,” she replied, 
reddening; ‘‘ nor does he wish to.” 

“ Then why is he hanging about here 
80 often, lately?” 

** Why—because—well, I don’t know, 
Father; because Le likes to come and 
have a chat now and again, and very 
pleasant he is, I’m sure.” 

‘Oh ay, pleasant enough, I'll be 
bound,” grumbled Ephraim; ‘‘ that’s the 
way with such as he.” 

‘‘But Father, if he wasa bit wild be- 
fore he went for a soldier, we know noth- 
ing really against him now; and ’tis un- 
natural-like toshut the door on one as i’ve 
played with time and again when we 
were both little.” 

‘Well, well, ’tis to your own good 
sense I trust, after all; but ’tis a poor 
satisfaction to me to have ye upholding 
lawbreakers and rioters, and the like.’ 
He rose, taking his crook, and the dog 
got up, unbidden, to follow him; onthe 
threshold he hesitated and looked back. 
“Will ’ee walk as far’s the fold?” 

“That I will,” she responded with 
alacrity, relieved that the little shadow 
between them had passed; yet, whether the 
consciousness of the six kegs reposing in 
their hiding-place held them in anxiety, 
or whether it was that their conversation 
at breakfast had ended less harmoniously 
than usual, their morning stroll lacked 
something of its customary spirit. 

Delia stood on the slope, in the chill, 
Sunny air while her father went about his 
ordinary avocations, lifting and adjust- 
ing the hurdles; cutting green and lilac 
armfuls of clover, which he flung to that 
Portion of his flock destined to remain 








within bounds. Then, as he moved away 
with a shifting mass of pearl-colored 
backs before him, she retraced her steps, 
and entering the cottage resumed her 
morning’s work. 

One-half of the little garden that sur- 
rounded the house was given up to 
flowers, and now was bright with sheaves 
of dahlias, and Michaelmas daisies, and 
mosaics of white and purple asters. In 
the other portion grew vegetebles; long 
alleys of climbing beans, and crisp clus- 
ters of gray-green cabbages, and among 
these last stepped Delia in her light cotton 
gown trying as to which promised most 
favorably forthe midday meal. She had 
made her choice and was turning to go in, 
when she became aware of a pleasant 
morning greeting flung over the low pal- 
ing, and of a young coast guardsman 
with a sunburnt face and clear dark eyes, 
who was standing by the gate. ‘* Why, 
Michael,” she cried, going toward him, 
with a glowing impulse of welcome, “‘’tis 
never you. We’ve not seen you this 
long time.” 

Then, remembering that their latter 
estrangement might perhaps have been 
due to*her parcial pre-occupation with 
another new-old friend, of dashing ap- 
pearance and traveled conversation, she 
flushed from chin to brow, and withdrew 
her hand in some embarrassment. This 
momentary agitation was interpreted by 
her visitor more in accordance with his 
desires than with the actual cause, and so 
encouraged him to give a turn to the in- 
terview which he would not otherwise 
have ventured. Not waiting for his an- 
swer, she went on speaking. ‘‘ And so 
those men weren’t caught last night, I 
suppose?” 

He shook his head. * No, that cart just 
served their turn; but where they’ve 
stowed the cargo is what I wish I could 
come at—when they drove round through 
Ulverston we were waiting for ’em, but 
they’d nothing with them, and so we 
couldn’t touch ’em, and had to look like 
fools, If I could only find out it would 
be a good thing for me, ’twould just put 
the finishing touch to my chance of pro- 
motion, and then”— 

** Well, what then?” 

‘* Why, I could marry the girl as I’ve 
hoped to marry ever since I were a lad— 
if so be as she’d have me,” 

**Then you’ve not asked her yet, Mr. 
Ade?” said Delia, scrutinizing earnestly 
the wrinkled green bulk of the cabbage 
that she still held with her left arm. 

** You know as I haven’t, Delia.” 

** Well—I—I expect I should have 
heard tell of it somehow, tho news trav- 
els slowly hereabouts—or perhaps you’d 
have told Father and me, yourself, being 
such old friends.” 

** Why, yes,” he said, laughing, “‘ you 
may be sure of that; yeu wouldn’t ha’ 
been the last to hear of it.” 

A whirl of perplexity revolved in Delia’s 
beautiful head, and even the wrinkles of 
the cabbage-leaf seemed to be caught up 
in some absurd fashion into the confused 
pattern of her thoughts. Here was her 
old lover, for-her lover she knew he had 
always been, tho undeclared; he was 
standing beside her, kind, handsome and 
loyal as ever; his very presence was redo- 
lent of strength and sincerity, doubly 
grateful to her fluttered senses after the 
surreptitious experiences of the night be- 
fore. Here was a man who could live 
out in the broad day, with nothing to 
conceal, with no unkaown pitfalls in his 
life or charactor. The romance that 
clung about Steve Levitt had fascinated 
her imagination for a time, but now the 
sudden conviction came to her that she 
would have shrunk from becoming his 
wife. Old loving-kindliness and pleasant 
memories spoke plainly in her heart, and 
she longed to tell Michael Ade what he 
wished to know, and let hers be the hand 
to help him toward his desired promo- 
tion. And yet the very consciousness 
that she loved Steve no longer, held her 
back; deeply as she disliked the practices 
of the contrabandists, she would have 
hesitated before betraying any living be- 
ing, and now that wavering, bardened 
into absolute negation before the unde- 
fined instinct within her. 

After a short silence she looked up. 





*¢ Well, I wish you luck,” she said, with 
a quick smile. 

“Do you mean that?” he rejoined, al- 
most sharply. 

** Yes, Michael, I do, indeed. There— 
there’s no—one I wish better fortune to 
than you. But you must let go of my 
hand, please, because I must get on with 
Father’s dinner, and the sun’s making my 
cabbage quite limp.” 

“And I must be getting back to the 
station. Well, good-by, Delia. I sha’n’t 
forget what you’ve told me.” 

He went off whistling down into the 
valley, and for some minutes after his 
departure the sound came shrill and 
cheerily to her ears as she busied herself 
indoors. The whistling died away, and a 
shadow fell across the floor from the 
open window. 

‘“‘Well, to be sure, Steve Levitt! This 
is a pretty time to come visiting; and I do 
believe you’re standing on my flower 
bed.” 

*Tll soon remedy that,” cried a gay, 
impudent voice, as its owner appeared in 
the narrow doorway. He was a good- 
looking young fellow, with light, curling 
hair and red mustache, and a pair of pale 
gray eyes that were large and well 
shaped. His dress was that of a towns- 
man, perhaps a little over smart; and 
partaking of the character of such garb 
as is worn by those devoted to the racing 
stables. His military training stood him 
in good stead, for it had given precision 
to his movements and erectness to his 
slim, sumewhat narrow-chested figure. 

To-day, however, these attractions 
jarred upon the girl’s mood, conveying 
to her a sense of raffishness and vulgarity 
unperceived before. 

‘* You were here last night,” she said, 
regarding him steadily, but without in- 
viting him to enter. 

**And if I was?” 

‘*Why, now I know you were, and 
’twas a mean action. To think, now, of 
trying to cast discredit on an old man 
like Father, who’s lived shepherd here all 
his days and his father before him; so 
respected as he is, too! I wouldn’t have 
thought it of you, Steve.” 

Steve looked a little disconcerted as he 
leaned forward in the doorway with a 
hand clasping either side post, 

** Andso I suppose you’ve given up my 
property which I’ve bought and paid for 
on t’other side of the water and have a 
right to, to that sneaking chap who was 
here just now, or to his mates, What have 
you done with it, for it is gone from 
where we left it?” 

‘¢ Yes, it’s gone from where you had no 
business to leave it; but I’ve told neither 
Mr. Ade (and [ll thank you to speak 
civilly of Father’s friends) nor any one 
else at the station about it.” 

** Then where is it?” he cried, brighten- 
ing. ‘* I might have known you were too 
true a sort of a girl to peach on a fellow 
who’s only toofond of you for his own 
piece o’ mind.” 

*?Twas for no such foolishness—but 
just because I couldn’t fare to be a tale- 
bearer—neither, I do believe, could 
Father. Your kegs are in the elder bushes 
in the hollow, around at the other side of 
the down, and the sooner you take them 
off the better for us, and for you; tho 
such doings as yours are can’t come to 
much good. Why don’t you live differ- 
ent, Steve, and try and work the bit of 
land your uncle left ycu? "Tis a cruel 
pity that gifts like yours should be 
thrown away on smuggling and under- 
hand dealing.” 

‘‘°*Tisn’t more underhand than many a 
respected trade, or it shouldn’t be, if it 
were not for the grabbing injustice o’ the 
Government. But women don’t under- 
stand such-like matters, and I know your 
heart’s with usif your tongue’s against us 
or you’dsoon have told what you knew.” 
As he spoke he advanced into the room, 
and stood beside her, as she went, with 
rather ostentatious absorption, about her 
cooking. ‘I didn’t think,” he continued, 
‘when you was a little long-legged, 
black-haired child that ran races with us 
boys, as you’d have grown into such a 
wonderful handsome girl, Delia. I’ve 
been about a good amount, but I’ve never 
geen any one I liked so well as you. Don’t 





you think I might make as good a hus- 
band to you, ay, and better, than any of 
these dough-witted chaps about here? 
Come, say the word, ard we'll have the 
banns put up (for I’ve nothing to wait 
for), and we’ll be married before Christ- 
mas,” 

The color faded from her cheeke, as she 
answered him with simple gravity: 

** No, Steve, I can’t marry you; there's 
many reasons against it—and, besider — 
I'm not fond enough of you.” 

‘Then you’re fond of some one else! 
and I know who it is, the woree for him. 
"Tis that hulking coast-guard fellow who 
was chatting with ye overthefence. l’ve 
many an old score to settle with Michael 
Ade, but this crowns all—it does truly! 
No, no, don’t go to deny it, madam; look 
at your face in the glass—if ’tis not as 
red as ever was my coat before I left 
the army.” 

**How dare you speak to me so? ’tis 
shameful; but you have no shame in you, 
Steve Levitt. And if I docolor, well mzey 
I blush for you. Iam pledged to no one. 
but, if I were, ’tis not for you to speak of 
—for nor against.” 

* But ’tis he—I know ’tis he,” 

**T tell you I’m pledged to none, neither 
to him nor any other; and it seems to me 
that you had best make your way from 
here directly. Father may be home to 
dinner any moment now, and not be so 
forbearing towards you as I have been.” 

** Ah yes. Ican well understand that 
you prefer my room to my company; you 
want me out of the way; but I say tbat 
you shall never marry Michael Ade—if 
you won’t have me, you shall never 
have him; do you hear?” 

**Yes, IThear you, andI tell you to 
leave this house before my father comes 
to turn you wut of it. Oh, Steve, I think, 
by and by, you may be sorry to have 
treated me so rudely.” 

**Maybe; but Michael Ade shall be 
sorrier he ever cast sheep’s-eyes at you. 
Yes, I’m going; I’ve naught to stay for 
now; but, remember this, he shall never 
marry you.” 

Again the shadow passed the wirdow; 
aud, with trembling hands and eyes full 
of tears, Delia hastened to spread a white 
cloth upon the table, and to arrange upon 
it the horn-handled knives and forks and 

gleaming pewter plater. 
111. 

Southbourne was invisible, veiled be- 
hind a soft, white wall of mist that had 
crept up from the sea in place of the sun- 
shine. As Delia looked, this wall seemed 
to advance appreciably, rolling nearer 
and nearer; lifting and dividing here and 
there, it is true, but always approaching. 
Suddenly she bethought her of a short 
cut across the downs to a stile that lay a 
little further inland on a neighboring 
eminence. This would counterbalance 
the inevitable loss of time the sea fog 
must cause so soon as it should overtake 
her. Turning off to the right she hurried 
along, and was soon at the remembered 
place, where she paused again to draw 
breath and to look about her. Every 
minute the milky vapor gained upon the 
hights, still capriciously increasing in 
volume, still unequally blotting out the 
rise and fall of the slopes and the jagged 
line of the cliff-brow against the sea. She 
leaned on the stile and peered seaward 
into the pale gloom, for something seized 
and held her attention, something at the 
very verge of the precipice, as it seemed, 
now lost, and seen again as the haze 
thickened or shifted—a human figure 
stooping and rising, stooping and rising, 
hurrying to and fro with no apparent 
purpose, and stiJl with a tixed method. 
Seen through the fantastic medium of 
the mist, it had the appearance of some 
grotesque automaton playing at labor. 

Backward and forward it traveled, 
crossing and recrossing a narrow strip of 
grass beside the cliff verge. Delia watched 
intently, and saw at last that it appeared 
to be lifting some heavy weight; 
at the next moment the figure 
raised itself and stood upright, while 
the fog parted and showed unmistakably 
the slender outline of Steve Levitt. Fa- 
tigued as she was, and fearful of losing 
her way in the pallid obscurity around 
her, oppressed, too, by the portentous 
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loneliness of the place, Delia would bave 
hailed with joy the presence of any liv- 
ing fellow-creature; so that to find one 
well known to her, and who could guide 
her thereabouts, as well in the dark as in 
the light, was a welcome surprise, The 
wall closed again, but she hurried toward 
the spot where she had seen him stand- 
ing; not crying out, for fear lest she 
might startle him in falling backward 
over the edge that heseemed to be so dan- 
gerously near. The atmosphere grew 
denser than ever, as she neared ber goal, 
and began, instinctively, to feel about for 
the large white stones, laid about ten feet 
apart, that mark the limit of safety along 
the cliffs. Thinking tht she might easily 
have passed between witbout seeing them, 
she was about to turn back, when her 
foot struck against something hard, and, 
bending down to make sure, her fingers 
encountered the familiar, rugged-surface. 

Raising herself, she perceived a gen: ral 
lifting, as of a curtain, among the fleecy 
folds around her, and, before they fell 
again, had time to see thrt some six of 
the landmarks had been shifted from 
their original position, so that their al- 
tered course now led, by gentle grada- 
tions, sheer into space. Fortunately, she 
Lad wandered from the puint she tad in- 
tended to reach, had it not been so she 
would now be lying crushed on the rocks 
below. Faint, and sick at heart, she 
crouched down beside the stone, dazed, 
for the first few minutes, by the ghastly 
conviction that was forced upon her. 
This was a death-trap for the coast guard, 
whose only guide in the dai koess was this 
line of small chalk boulders as he went 
from point to point. A frigatful repriral 
truly, for interference with an _ illicit 
commerce. 

Before the trembling fit had passed 
away, her resolution was taken; and, in- 
deed, no other alternative present d self 
to her. Working her way bick to wnere 
the direction of the stones was unaltered 
she replaced them one by one, a8 nearly 
in their old places as she could judge. It 
was no easy task, for the stones were 
heavy, and the mist bewildering. Every 
now and then she was obliged to sit down 
to rest upon the clammy grass. She had 
moved back three, when her limbs failed 
her, her head reeled, and she sank upon 
her knees beside the burden she could no 
longer lift, so near to the verge t!.at, had 
she stretched her arm along the ground, 
her hand would nave grasped the empty 
air, Not until then did she buist into 
sobs of despair, for she feit taat she nad 
neith r the strength nor th coolness of 
nerve to remove those last lures to de- 
struction. Creeping back to the stone 
she had most lately replaced, she cowered 
there, chilled to the bone and weeping, 
alone in the hideous white silence. The 
only thing she could dv to save an inno- 
cent man from ce:tain death was to wait 
and warn him of the snare. How long it 
was that she waited thus she never knew; 
it seemed to her as tho hours had passed 
before she heard toe brisk tramp of foot- 
steps coming toward her, 

She sprang to her feet with an inartic- 
ulate utterance, as Michael Ade’s tall 
figure emerged from tne sulien blank, At 
sight of bim her voice came back to her. 
**“.Stop,” she cried, ‘* you must not go any 

*furtner; Michael; the stones have been 
moved, and [ couldn’t get them quite all 
*back—it was so near the edge, and I got 
dizzy.” 
~ He came forward quickly and took her 
in hisarms. ‘* You brave little soul,” he 
said; ‘‘und so you stayed to warn me? 
Did you know as it was my turn to be on 
duty here to-nigni?” 
“‘No,” she said, but, leaning on him, she 
told how it came that she hau chanced to 

step in between him and death, **So 1 

couldn’t have dune less, you see,” she 

concluded. 
** Did you know who the man was?” he 
inquired. 
** I was notsure,’’ she answered, ** not 
quite sure, and please don’t ever ask me, 

Michael.” 

**Never mind, dear; I think I can 
guess; l'll not plague you avout it, How 
cold you are, my poor little lass, Is that 
better?” 


off his coat and wrapped it round her. 
‘And now,” he said, ‘‘ you must bide 
still for a bit yet, while I put yon stones 
back, for that’s nigh at the end of my 
beat, and then I'm going to take you 
home at once. You’ve been here about 
long enough.” . 

He drew the coat more closely round 
her, and vanished again. When he came 
back he drew her arm through his, and 
they turned homeward through the mict. 
Aod yet that was a happy homefaring 
for Delis, Arrived at the promontory 
above Crookmere Haven, they encoun- 
tered a coast guardsman, a whispered 
word to whom set Michael free to 
hurry along the hill and down the 
hoilow to her father’s cot'age with the 
tired girl. As they neared the orange- 
colered square of the lighted window, the 
door opened, and the shepherd, armed 
with his crook and the horn lantern, 
appeared on a golden background. 

**Is that you, Delia?” he called, ‘‘ I 
made sure as yuu’d fare to bide the night 
at Southbourne with Mrs. Meggr, and 
still I cuuldn’t feel easy about ’ce. l’ve 
been out twice to look for ye, and was 
just upon starting again. Woatever can 
huve kept ’ee so?” 

** Delia will tell you all about it, Mr. 
B st,” said Michael, as he led her into the 
house and placed her in a chair by the fire. 
‘* She’s aregular little hero, equal to Joan 
of Arc or Queen E.izsbetb; but she’s a bit 
done up, and no wonder. I can’t stop 
now, as I’m on duty wll twelve o’. lock 
to-nignt; but Til run in to-morrow, it 
you'll let me, 80 soon as you’ve done 
work, and give you my account of it—ana 
the re’s sometbing as I have to ack of you, 
sir, besides.” 

** Well, if ‘tis aught that’s feasible, I 
won’t say as lil retuse ee; you was al- 
ways a wonderful favorue of mine. 
Good night then, as you can’s bide.” 

* Good-night, Mr. B.st; good-night, 
Delia,” and, pulimg the door to atter 
him, he ran off into the mist, 
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PEBBLES. 





MEN would be very wise if they could 
ovly learn as much as their boys think they 
could teach them.—Ram’s Horn, 


...'* Why do you charge sixty cents for 
strawberry shoricake?”’ ‘ Because this res- 
taurant is backed by a life insurance com- 
pany, and they take no risks.”’—Munsey’s 
Weekly. 


...."* What is the use? We can’s make 
the car goa. y faster.” ‘I teel as thol haa 
been init aweek’”’ “ Woat’s that? Wuy, 
I just heard the conductor tell that man he’d 
been Oo this car three years.’”’— Priladelphia 
Times. 


....“* That’s a mighty poor poem you sc- 
lected for the prize,’”’ said a man to an edi- 
tor who bad been conducting a literary con- 
test. ** You think that was a poor one, do 
you?” replied the eaitor. ** Yuu ought to 
see the otners.’’—The Epoch, 


...-Thad Butler, editor of the Hunting- 
ton (iud.) Herald, announced nis marriage 
as follows: ** Married—In Wabasn, Ind., 
Tuesday, April 4th, at 5 o’clock PM, at the 
residence Ot tne vriae’s parents, Mr, Tnaa 
Butler (that’s u-) and Miss Kate EK. Sivey 
(that’s more of us).”’ 


.... ‘Are you talking about Plato?’’ de- 
manded the exchange editor. * Yes, I’m 
talking apoat Piatu,’”’ responded the reai 
estate editor, snarpiy. *‘*What dv you know 
about him?” “i Kuow be wasn’t as smart 
us some people thiuk be was,”’ grumbled the 
exchange eaitur. He never kuew he was 
born in the year 429 B.c.’”,-—Chicago Iribune, 


....“‘And when dves the wedding take 
place?” inquired the old stationer, jesting|y. 
* Why, you don’t think—”’ she biushed and 
hesitated. ‘An, fraaiein, when young 
ladies buy a huudred sheets of paper and 
only twenty-five envelops, | kaow tnere’s 
always something behind it.."—She Chris- 
tian at Work. 


...-A Professor lecturing: “In conclu- 
sion, I would iustauee mental aberration—a 
mania to which tne learued are frequently 
Ssuvject, and cccssionaily make thewseives 
r.d.culous withouc kuowlug it.” (Afcer 
Saying Which, the Proiessor took, instead uj 
bis bat, the lamp-snade off tne bracket, put 





In the twinkling of an eye he had taken 


it on Bis head, aod walked out.)—Boston 


...-A Question of Mathematics.—I am alit- 
tle short, and will propound to you a conun- 
drum in mental arithmetic,” said a Detroit 
man to bis friend. ‘All right; let me hear 
it,’ answered his friend. ‘Weil,’ said the 
man who was short, ‘‘suppose you had $10 
in your pocket and I should ask you for $5, 
how much would remain?” “ Ten dollars,” 
was the prompt reply.—Detroit Free Press. 


....“* Papa, you werein consultation with 
your lawyer this morning, were y..u not ?” 
* Yes, little one; [ made my will, and I 
bave amply provided tor you and your 
mother with a thousand or twoeach. [he 
rest of my money goes to the poor and 
needy colleges—Yale and Harvard.” 
(Huggivg him): “Oh, you darling old 
mapiac—what fun there will be breaking 
in!”"—Life. 

....An application for an annual pass was 
made to Commodore Vanderbilt by the 
president of a road about twenty-five miles 
long. ‘Your road doesn't seem to cover a 
great amount of territory,” sugxested the 
Commodore to the applicant. ** No,’’ said 
the applicant, “it isn't quite so.long as the 
New York Central, but by gracious, Mr. 
Vanderouit, it’s jastas wide!l’’ The pass was 
issued.’’"—The New York Tribune, 


.... It is related of the late Dr. Hodge of 
Princeton Tneological Seminary that he 
once asked a student for the definition of 
eternity. The stucent, after some hesita- 
tion replied that he used to kn6w the defi- 
nitirn, but had forgotienir. ‘** Ob, my, my, 
my!’ exclaimed Dr. Hodge, bringirg his 
hand down forcibly upon tne table, ** what 
acalamity! Tne oply manin the universe 
that ever knew waat eternity is has forgot 
ten.’ —The Morning Star 


...-A little girl whois just learning to 
read sbort words, takes great interest in 
the big letters sbe sees in the newspapers. 
Tbe other eveuing, afier she haa kept her 
mamma busy read.ng the advertisements in 
the newspapers to ber, she kueit down to 
say her prayers. ** Dear Lora,’’ she lis; ed, 
“mage me pure!”” Tnen she hesitated and 
went on, with avdei fervor, a moment later, 
‘Make me absolutely pure, like baking 
powder!’ —The Christian Register. 

...."’ What is the gender of sausage?’ 
asked the teacher cf a class in the Jefferson 
school. * Feminine,” responded a brigbt, 
eyed girl. There wasa cuorusof objectious- 
called 1orth by the teacher’s look of pain at 
such ignorance; bat the git! never flinched. 
* 1 say it is feminine,’’ sae insis.ed, with the 
sume saucy smice, ‘“‘and I can prove it.’ 
** Pray how?” inquired the teacner, sai castic- 
ally. ‘‘lv’s teminine,” sne explained, *‘ be- 
cause it never teils its sage!”—Detroit Ff. ee 
Press. 


.... [t was a young naval officer who made 
the famous reply to Pope, He had ve.- 
tured tu suggest 10 ad scussion of tne cor- 
rect reudering of a cervaiu Greek lise tnat 
an intecrugstiou pulut p aced aiter tne line 
migoat torow light oo its mea iug. Pope 
tucued Saurply on him ana said, 1n his weil- 
Koown supercilious mauner: ** And perhaps 
you will tell us what au interrogation p int 
is?’ “Ob!” auswered the officer, “I thought 
every one knew it was a crooged thing that 
asks questioas.””— San Francisco Argo- 
naut. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


om munications for tnis depart ment should be ad- 
treed Puzzer,” TAE INDEPENDENT, New York. 





PROGRESSIVE TRIANGLE.—Selected. 


2. A parent. 

3. A confederate. 

4. To become iasipid. 

5. Among Romans a large upper robe 
worn by ladies. 

6. [he Grecian gardens of wisdom. 

ODELL CYCLONE, 
BURIED CITIES. 

1, Ooe stamp amounts to little, but with 
a large correspondence the cost of stamps is 
considerabie. 

2. Helen brought home to Mama a lovely 
tern, and in a lovely vase, 

8, Poor Fanny was exhausted by her 
tramp, but weaot home rested. 

4. Tne view from the hili was beautiful; 
the grass was 50 green and thé water looked 
lise @& mirror. , 

5. Waen the procession had got well 
across Kast Sixcteeach St. the meu degaa to 
tailout. 

6. Katie brought from Earope a shell 
comb tor Mary, some gloves for Liggie, and 


1. A letter. 





Post, 


——. 
——<$—$—— 


7. In the tableaux Sophy held a wand over 
our little Dorothy, to express good wishes 
from fairy land. 

8. The terms of sale mentioned in the re- 
port were exaggerated. 

9. Knowieg that the syrup was really au- 
per I ordered qaite a large quantity, 

10 Isabel fastened my girdle with a new 
style of clasp. 

11. The opera of Carmen to-night will be 
very well given, 

12. Jonnny was a very trying boy to-day, 
and was put to bed for disobedience. 

13 Let us play go-bang, or some other 
game tbat you know as well. 

14. The water tor drinting was execrable, 
5. lt was an unusual bavyan tree, for 
size, that I saw in my late travels. 


OMNIBUS WORD. 


Can the puzzle makers of THE INDEPENp- 
ENT muke more than 38 words from the one 
word, starch? H. 


DIAMOND REMAINDERS, 


- — 2s 
* = 

x*— * * 7st — 
* € 


*— 


*—# @ # * *— * 


The diamond: 1, Myself; 2, an age: 3,in 
anger; 4, devoured; 5, a vowel. 

The remainders: 1, A consonant; 2. a 
usetul articie; 3, a placein Asia Miuor; 4, a 
tand of sea robbers; 5, doomed; 6, a domes- 
tic animal; 7, a consonant. 


PRIMAL ACROSTIC AND ANAGRAMS. 
. A contiivance for expelling stagnant 


i-4 
_ 
7_ 


cCeraanwrews 


. Thin. 
. One who pines. 
One wno taiks in enigmas. 
The art of magic. 
. Relating to colors. 
An abscess. 
. Formed like a kernel, 
. Quackery. 
Anagrams. 
1. Tart in love. 
2 Ted eat a nut. 
3. I shun glare. 
4 Game it isn’t. 
5. Come, Nancy R. 
6. Coil in tart. 
7. M, I must bope. 
8. Mourn life, C. 
9. Mice, Sir Pim. 
The initials spell something young folks 


like. M. and I. 
AN OCTAGON. 
* cd * 
* * * ££ * 
* * * uK +” * * 
..-¢© a7 @s_ 2 
fs +. « 6 * 1~ *x 
a * ie He * 
k nm *% 


Across the top: 1, The life of a tree; 2,4 
amill piece; 3, to disperse; 4, a part of 
speech; 5, mended; 6, a man’s Christian 
name; 7, a color. 
A DIAMOND. 

” 


x« * & * 
os = =: ¢¢.@ 
x * e¢ * + 
xx eee 
*_ * + * & 
* 
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i. A consonant. 

An iastrument for writing. 
For uniting. 

Magnificent houses. 

Goeth fourth. 

. The honeys-gland of a flower. 
. Propnets. 

An ioclosuré for animals. 

. A consonant. 


CaONrAap-pww 


AN ANIMAL. 
One-third of a bat, 
Oae-tenth of a rhinocerous, 
One-fitto of a mouse, 
Oce-seveotn of a chamois, 
One-eighthn of an antelope, will make 4 
animal like a buffalo. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JULY 
RHOMBOID. 
APE 
AG 
G E 
ME 
AN ANIMAL. 





for Helen a beautiful pin, 





1, Doms 2, cow; 8, apes 6, doe 
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1 make a2 


JULY 


July 9, 1891. 
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DIAMONDS AND SQUARE. 


s 
SIM 
SIBYL 
SIBRRIA 
MYRON 
A LIN T 
RUT GRACE SAP 
RAGES RIVAL SUMAC 
AUGUSTAVERTAMPION 
TESTYCARLO PAINE 
STY ELTON COT 
A FIT N 
FIRED 
TIRADES 
TEDDY 
DEY 
Ss 
CHARADE. 


Him-malay-a. 


Selections. 
APARTMENT HOUSES IN PARIS. 


We self-satisfied Americans boast of 
our great buildings, and think nothing 
approaches them, or any other feature of 
our modern development. Yet the first 
thing that impresses an American in 
Poris is apt to be the ereat size of the 
buildings in the residence portions of the 
city. The people live in flats, to be sure, 
and these great tall half blocks and whole 
blocks faced with yellow stucco harbor 
the population of villages ; but how tiny 
our New York dwellingsare beside them ! 
How small most of our apartment houses 
appear by contrast!- In the great honey- 
comb in which I tenanted one cell, I got 
an idea of how this mode of living is or- 
dered. I entered the building by a car- 
riageway that led into a great court. 
There was a side entrance to the court, 
which for some reason was in use afte: 
eight o’clock at night. On either side of 
either portal were stairs leading to th: 
upper storier---the ground-floor being 
taken up with stores opening on two 
streets. Exactly opporite the main en 
trance was the offite or headquarters of 
tr e concierge, commandinz raview of the 














court and of both ent’ances, I saw anold 











woman there always. and she made my 
acquaintance for the purpose of asking 
me to call out the neme of the family 
with whom I had t-k-n lodgings when- 
ever I came in after nightfall. I wish 
pow that I bad once failed to shout my 
landlord’s name, in order that I might 
kvow what would have bappened in that 
event, I saw few finer-looking or larger 
establishments than thie, and yet I will 
not say that it was typical, Speaking for 
it and no other, I will simply say that 
grand as ite exterior was, and clean and 
tidy as it looked from the street and frem 
the court, it was none the less a perfect 
trap for se«er gas and a mine of untidi- 
ness. The condition of the clots on 
every Moor was execrable, I can never 
be brought to believe that I shou d have 
escaped typhus-fever if I bad not kept my 
windows wide open a]Jl the time I was in- 
doors. The stairs were rude, narrow, un- 
carpeted, dark, and dirty, and the odors 
of neglect and carelessness weighted the 
atmosphere in the public parts of the 
house. Let those who have beén in other 
Latin countries say whether this 1s a gen- 
eral condition in them, T bave been in 
Cuba and in France only, and every 
breath I drew in-doors in Paris reminded 
me of my tour throug Cuba, It was the 
same in the hotels as in the honses n 
both countrie:.—From Harper's Weekly. 











CALTH BETTER THAN WEALTH.— 
vilusve information sent to all wearers of Arti- 
ficial ects upon the receipt of posiage. PE w. 
E. DUNN, 331 Lexington Ave., » Cor. Sth St. N.Y. 


“ap Be Seetnes, BICYCLE 


A 4 wea C0.,Dayton,0. 


New Bicycles at reduced 
~ ad second-hand 


: Gans and Type 
Writers taken in ex ; 
Bore’ 5. tnch Safety zSeries 

cei = “ 


STAINED G GLASS. 
Send for Illustrated tiand piel j 
J-& & LAMB, 
54 Carmine st., ‘ew ¥ ase. 
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Hot Weather Necessities. 


Notice the large square package in the front rank. That's 


where it belongs—ask any woman who has used it. 


it does. 
temper. 


See what 


It saves work, saves strength, saves health, time, and 
It saves wear and tear, too—and that’s money. Deli- 


cate summer clothes don’t have to be rubbed and wrenched 


when they're washed with Peardine. 
easily—and safely. 


a necessity. But it’s a luxury, as well. 
and you'll think so, 


Bewa 


thing in place of Pearline, do the honest thing—semd it back, 


Everything is washed 
Pearline doesn’t do any more in warm 
weather than in cold, but you seem to zeed it more then, 
Try it in the bath, 


It’s 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you, “‘ this 
t is as good as” or ‘‘ the same as Pearline.” 
Pearline is never peddled, and if youc grocer sends you some- 
193 JAMES PYLE, 


IT’S FALSE— 


ew Vork. 








PECK & SNYDER’S CELEBRaTED Seeds RACKETS. 


THE BEECKMAN LEADS THEM Al 


All the Champleselip Winners ar using them in prefer- 
nee to all others, 








5. The 
pert; 


Beeckwan Ex 









































- mail, 10 cents. 











~ S3tels 
} 


No 
4. “The Beeckman Club, $4.10 6. “The Reeckman 


. The Boeckm: n Spe- 
ie . ad ° 


Each 
Tourn: ment, - $6.00 


- 87.00 


NO.7 


Our 189! Match tennis Bal). 45 cts each; $5.(0 per doz. 
The Revisea Piayine Rules tor 1891, with Price- List. by 
Cur complete 5%-Page, 8.000-Hlustration 
Catalogue, of all out and in-door sports sent on receipt 
ot 10 cents. postage pai‘, 


PECK & SNYDER, Manufacturers, 





ORGANIZED 1850. 








124. 126 & we Nassau mt, N. Y. 


The United States Life Insurance Company, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


New Insurance written, . 


RECORD FOR 1890. 


Total amount Insurance in force Deveuiber 31st, . - - 


¢. P. FRALEIGH, Sec. 


GEO. G. WILLIAMS, 


Pres. Chemical National Bank. 


18388, 1884. 
- $6,335,665.50 $8 463,625.00 
- 25,455,249.00 29,469,£90.00 





OFFICERS: 
CEORCE H. BURFORD, President. 


A. WHEELWRIGHT, Asst. Sec. 





FINANCE COMMITTEE: 


JU LIUS CATLIN, 


Dry Goods. 


JOHN J. TUCKER, 


Builder. 


1890. 


$11,955,15'7.00 


35,395,462.50 


WM. T. STANDEN, Actuarv. 


E. H. PERKINS, Jr., 


Pres. Lmporters’ & Traders’ National Bank, 


Examine the manifold advantages of the “Low Rate Term Plan” of this Company, which gives the maximum of insurance 


for the minimum of cost. 


The “ Guaranteed Income Pulicy” furnishes the greatest safeguard against the misfortune of lapse that could be given to a 


policy-holder, and is the best and most equitable investment plan ever submitted to the public. 
The “Nev Policy Contract” of the United States Life Insurance Company, adopted April 15fb, has been declared to be 


“one of the simplest, clearest and most liberal life insurance policies now before the American people.” 


Home Office, 261, 262 and 263 Broadway, New York City. 
Good Agents desiring to represent the Company are invited to address 


J.3.& 


GAPSNHOY, Supsrintendent of Agencies, at Home Office. 
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CHAPMAN’S 


Internal Disinfectant 


CURES 


MALARIA, 


OLY, HYSTER WEAKNESS, 


L STERIA. : 
MATISM. LOSS OF SLEEP, LOSS 
OF APPETITE, Etc, 





Microbe of Malaria.) 

Mr. C. M. BRITTON, of the well kaown carriage 
building firm of BREWATER & CO., at s7th-s8th sts , 
on Broadway, New York. says: “CHAPMAN’S IN- 
TERNAL DISINFECTANT has effectually cured 
various members of my family who have suffered 
desperately from malaria for years and whom phy- 
sicians and medicines had fxiled absolutely to re- 
store, I cannot vouch too earnestly for it.” 

Insist on vonr drueist getting it, or write to the 

GLOBE CHEMICAL CO. OF NEW YORK 


$l a bottle. 120 Broadway, New York. 


DO YOU BATHE? 









STANDARD 


A Porcelain -lined Bath is the 
best and cheapest Tub you can 
buy. It will last for generations 
and is always sweet, clean and 
inviting. Catalogue free. 


STANDARD M’F’G CO., 


Box 628 M. PITTSBURGH, PA 


HOUSEFURNISHING., 


COOKING UTENSILS, 
CUTLERY, CHINA AND 
GLASS. 


EDDY’S REFRIGERATORS. 
LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 West 42d Street, 


BETWEEN 6TH AVE. AND BROADWAY 
NEW YORK. 








= Ite merits as a WASH 
BARLOW Ss BLUE have been _ 
gies tested and indorsed by 
INDIGO } thoumada, of house 

a eee ye keepers. our Grocer 
BLI E. ous to have it onsale, 


Ask him for it. 
D. G&. WILTBERGER, 233 N. Second Street, Phila, Pa. 











“TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 
Europe, Holy Land, Round the World. 


B® ST ticketing facilities to all parts of the United 
States, Europe. etc. 

Weekly trips to London and Paris, $150, First-class 
Rbine and Swiss tripe. $250. Sear 
H. GaZE & SON, 940 Broadway, N. Y 





To Colorado via 
y BURLINCTON ROUTE 
Only One Night On the Road. 


Leave Chicago at 1:00 P.M., or St. Louis at 8:25 
A.M., and arrive Denver 6:15 P.M. the next day. 
Throagh Sleepers, Chair Cars and Dining Cars. 
All Railways from the East connect with these 
trains and with similar trains via Burlington Route 
to Denver, leaving Chicago at 6:10 P.M., St. Louis 
at 8:15 P.M., aud Peoria -at 3:20 P.M aad 8:00 P.M. 
All trains daily. 

‘Tourist tickets are now on sale, and can be had 
of ticket agents of all roads. 

There is no.better place than Colorado for those 
seeking rest aod pleasure. 


“The Falls of Niagara” 
Is the titleof a new book just issued, profusely 
illustrated by a series of beautiful views of the 
great cataract. from the finest instantaneous 
photograpbs. with descriptive sketches by 
Gwas. Dickens, AntHony TROLLOPE, 
Bayarp Taytor, Sir Epwin ArNoLp, 
W. D. Howe ts, C. D. Warner, 
Jane M. Wetcu 
and others. Sent by mail on receipt of pub- 
lishers’ price, Fifty Cents, by 
. oO. W. RUGGLES, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, Michigan Central 
* “The Niagara Falls Route,” 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


CUNARD LINE. 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 


ROYAL MAIL STEAMSHIPS 
SAILING BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON AND NEW YORK. 
From New York everv SATURDAY, and alternate 
WEDNESDAY. 

From Boston every SATURDAY. 

Cabin passage $60 and upward, according to accom- 
modatior. Intermediate, $55. Steerage passengers 
booked to and from all parts of Europe at very low 

rates. 


VERNON H. BROWN & CO., Agents, 
-§ Bewling Green, New York. 


; SPECIMEN COPIES. 

Any subscriber of Tar INDEPENDENT who 
like to have a specimen copy of the_pa- 
per sént to a friend cah be accommodated by 
sending us. on a postal card, the name and 
address to which he would like the paper sent. 








Pror, GILBERT, 
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Farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Bditor will be glad to recetwe any 
practical hints, suggestions er information that will 
make this department more valuable to tise of our 
subscribers who feel spectally interested. | 


STRAWBERRIES IN 1891. 
BY E, P, POWELL. 


1 HAVE been looking over my strawberries 
with some care and am surprised to find 
how many of the good varieties have to give 
way each year for better. Even Haverland 
does not quite keep up in the race, althol 
shall not discard it. The season has been 
one of extraordinary dryness following two 
seasons of as exceptional wetness. This offers 
a good chance to see what varieties are ca- 
pable of doing when hard pressed by un- 
favorable weather. I have also gone through 
the markets to examine the berries as they 
are placed on sale to discover, so far as pos- 
sible, the sorts best suited for quick profits. 

This is notable of our first berries that 
come to us from the South in May, that they 
are no longer so exclusively Wilson. Until 
recently one could get only Wilsons; then 
followed a mixture of Crescents. Both are 
good and average small. But this year I 
could buy a good, sweet berry, and a fairly 
large one. The price was higher, but there 
was satisfaction. I cannot eat and will not 
above all fruits, sour strawberries. 

We are now marketing cur own crop 
and while Wilson’s stick bard at ten cents’ 
Bubachs and Cumberlands wholesale at 
fifteen, These are high prices, but are need- 
ful to compensate for the loss from drought. 
I shall pick not over twenty-five bushels of 
first-class berries in place of what would 
have been seventy-five busbels. My beds 
are largely planted for comparison, and 
the pleasure of the study of progress in 
fruits. As I cannot take you personally 
through them, I propose to do the next best 
thing, and write out a report of what I see, 
smell and taste. 1 find the robins agree 
with me in my judgment of varieties. They 
always take the best soris, and generally 
the best berries. But it is policy to share 
very liberally with the thrushes, for they 
pull out grubs without remorse, and are, on 
the whole, invaluable helpers. I pity any 
one with a small bed; but, if possible, plant 
enough for the birds, also. 

A list of berries as | bave made them out 
to-day, places at the head Babach No. 5. 
This one berry alone has for five years sus- 
tained itself without loss of reputation un- 
der apy circumstances. It endures all sorts 
of treatment, but responds grandly to the 
best. It is good or best on all kinds of soils. 
It comes up witd first-class certificate from 
every part ofthe country. It is a remark- 
able, all-around, everybody’s berry. It is 
pistillate, or unisexual, which is its only 
fault. In flavor it is excellent, only a little 
short of Sharpless. It is very large, very 
well formed, very solid, and carries to mar- 
ketin fine form. For distant shipment, of 
course, it is not equal to Wilson and Cres- 
cent. The plant is a superb grower, send- 
ing out runners freely, and lifting the most 
beautiful bluish-green foliage. You can 
detect the plant by the celor anywhere. I 
should say to planters of home gardens get 
Bubach No. 5, by all means, as the best. 
To fertilizeit, as it is pistillate, you might 
use Pearl or Jessie or Cumberlard. 

My next berry for all-around use and for 
everybody is Cumberland. It is very early, 
very beautiful, a fine grower and fine 
bearer. Bubach is of the irregular, conical 
style; Cumberland is smooth, oval-round. 
No matter where you plant it Cumberland 
never does cumber the land. It bears and 
bears well, clean, smooth, handsome fruit. 
Its color is light red. It is very early, con- 
siderably before Bubacb, but holding on 
with that variety after it begins to ripen. 
Jessie is more exactly in season with Bu- 
bach, and, tho not wholly satisfactory, may 
well be used as a fertilizer. Cumberland 
does well in shade. It is not easily ruined 
by dreught. It hardly needs sugar. It is 
delicious to eat from the field as Nature 
serves it. 

For third berry give me always the great, 
big, delicious Sharpless. I have but one 
higher flavored berry that is worth raising, 
and that is a seedling of my own, a cross 
from Sharpless and Cumberland. It is like 
clotted cream. The birds go for it above all. 
Tt is about the size of Sharpless and color of 
Cumberland. You sball hear from it some 
day if it stands the test. But fora late, 
‘large, grand fruit Sharpless makes the trio 
complete with Cumberland and Bubach. 

I have tried several late sorts to find 
one really good one to lengthen out the 
season to its fullness. Kentucky is fairly 





good: Ohio I dislike more and more; Man- 
chester is my best, but -is ~too ‘sour. I 


shall take Gaudy hereafter on the test and 
commendation of others. 

Let us now take a walk through the trial 
beds anid sample the newer sorts. Mrs. 
Cleveland. This turns out to be a very 
first-rate plant and berry. The foliage is 
ample; runners are made freely; berries 
stand up well on stout stalks and are borne 
in large supply. The coloris bright, and 
the shape good without cockscombing. The 
berries average large, but not very large. 
It attracts the eye at once as you walk 
about, as a very promising sort. 

The mate of Mrs, Cleveland is Eureka, 
a larger berry and not so uniform. Neither 
of them in quality are quite up to Sharp- 
less. The growthis very fine and foliage 
ample. The color is bright scarlet. The 
fruit is some of it enormous. 

Among all the newer sorts I like the flavor 
of Gypsy best. It reminds me in quality 
and growth of Prince of Berries. Any one 
desirous of a bed of very handsome, de- 
licious berries of medium size cannot do 
better than plant these two sorts. The 
plants are low-growing, but foliage is fairly 
good. The berries show golden seeds, and 
are handsome, 

Michel’s Early does not seem to me to have 
any such qualifications for being a favorite 
as was supposed. It grows rapidly and is 
early. 

Warfield belongs in a special class of too 
sour berries that I do not care to plant. It 
probably carries well a thousand miles, but 
it is about like Wilson: dark red, ‘small size 
except under very speciai care, carries its 
berries close to the ground, and has the es- 
sential qualities of a pickle. It is not 
handsome like Crescent nor rich like Wil- 
son. It bears abundantly and makes a 
moderately good growth. 

Lady Rusk does not seem to me to be re- 
markable for anything, not even for poor- 
ness. 

Among the very largest berries may be 
placed Crawford.’ The growth with me is 
good but not extra. The color is a bright, 
glossy red. The quality is quite good. It 
isa perfect blossom, and, I judge, a firat- 
rate pollenizer. The time of ripening is 
after Sharpless, which makes it late. My 
opinion is that it is to become one of our 
best plants and best berries—a first-rate, 
standard sort. The flower is bisexual. 

Another really fine berry is Pearl. This 
s a handsome conical berry, carried on a 
tall stem well up from the ground. It is of 
a glossy, rich red, and large but not largest 
size. I like the looks of a row of Pearl very 
much. The crop is fine in quantity and 
in quality. 

Lida, of all set out five years ago, is the 
best companion of Bubach. The flower, 
however, is pistillate. The fruitis large, 
fair and good in quality. I am setting more 
of them. 

May King is still retained in good cata- 
logs; but as you test them here you will 
wonder why. The berry is small, and altho 
fairly good in quality has no use except to 
fertilize other sorts. Perhaps it is as good 
as any for an early berry for that purpose. 

Haverland, for some reason, is not doing 
for me what it once did. It does not give 
me as large berries; and as the quality is 
a trifle inferior to Sharpless, it has less 
claims than I had believed. ButI shall 
still plant it; itis not a perfect flower; the 
berries are often two inches long, 

The type has begun to show itself in 
other berries, notably in Thompson’s No. 5, 
a superb sort of whichI have great hopes. 
This number is only a grade better than 
No. 7, another of Thompson’s. 

Saunders, which I planted this spring, is 
bearing a few berries; and gives me the 
idea of a glorious berry, almost unequaled, 
It has a perfect blossom, and makes rapid 
growth. The fruit is large, conical, a tine 
red; and the flavor is superior. 

Parker Earle I can also judge only from 
this year’s planting; but I believe we have 
nothing to compare with it for prolific 
fruiting. The berry flattens a little at the 
end, andis long. If it fails to suit it will be 
from overbearing. The blossom is perfect 
and the growth rapid. I fancy that it will 
be well to wait one more year before plant- 
ing it abundantly. 

My own selection*for my next beds con- 
sists of the following: Bubach, Sharpless, 
Cumberland, Gaudy, Crawford Eureka, 
Mrs. Cleveland, Thompson’s 5, Pearl, 
Haverland. The first four will constitute 
the bulk of my plantings. I prefer, if fall 
planting is done at all to do it as 
early as August. Do not wait for wet 
weather, but puddle the plants well, and 
mulch, and then you get a growth that will 
bear well another year. ~ 


its own without fear of being elbowed out 





by improvemsats. This is particularly 


There is no fruit that can entirely-hold: 
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said of the Sharpless and Cumberland tha 
they have held their own for ten years: anu 
Bubach is liked better each Year; it will be 
hard to beat them. 

CLunton, N. Y. 





THE PECAN IN CALIFORNIA. 





BY CHARLES HOWARD SHINN, 


To some extent this title is misleading. 
All titles are, particularly the titles of 
exciting in news the dailies. The reasons 
for this are not hard to find. Type is absg- 
lutely incompressible; no argument will 
persuade it into less than a given space. If 
the headline of the column is sixteen letters 
long (and this is the usual limit of newspaper 
heads), then the above modest title would 
contain four letters too many, and could 
not be printed. What the article is really 
intended to discuss is the ** Behavior of the 
Pecan in California.” Nay, it ought to be 
more closely defined, as devoted to the be- 
havior of certain pecan trees in a certain 
California district. 

Accuracy in titles isa great thing. I re- 
member a writer who once brought in an 
article upon a subject that had been digest- 
ing tor upward of a quarter of a century. 
His title reminded one of some of the for- 
gotten pamphlets of the age before Shakes- 
peare. It ran this way: “ Concerning a ‘few 
observations made in June,1889, upon one of 
the habits of a male specimen of the com- 
mon Valley Quail in the northern part of 
Solano County, and compared with similar 
traits previously noticed in another quail 
some time in the summer of 1864.” 

Returning to pecans, after this modest 
digression, I will follow the painstaking 
model, by remarking that the observations 
I have to offer are upon two groups of com- 
mon seedling pecan trees in Washington 
Township, Alameda County; certain traits 
of theirs are compared with the behavior of 
similar trees in another part of the State. 
There are botanical problems involved, it 
seems to me, and the memoranda [ am 
about to detail may possess a scientific in- 
terest quite apart from their oddity. Be 
that as it may be, here are the facts, set 
forth plainly, without further delays: 

Some time in tbe autumn of 1872, aselected 
lot of large Texas pecan nuts, bought in the 
San Francisco market, were planted. After 
one year’s growth, they were set in nursery 
rows. The next year about forty were re- 
moved, and used to form an avenue; the 
rest were left standing in the nursery, and 
thinned out so as to form asmaill grove of 
perhaps a hundred trees. The avenuetrees 
received more cultivation and care, grew 
faster, and seem to have borne fruit earlier 
than those left in the grove. Four years 
have passed since every pecan tree on the 
farm began to bear nuts. The first season 
the only thing noticed about the crop was 
that the nuts were very small, and few of 
them contained any kernels. This matter, 
it was said, would mend after a few years; 
larger and better nuts might be expected 
as the trees became older. Next, the late- 
ness of the leaves to turn yellow and fall 

became a subject of comment. Walnut, 
butternut, almond, peach and cherry had 
cast their leaves weeks before the pecans. 
There was a difference between various 
specimens, however; some pecan trees held 
their leaves a full month later than others 
did. 

Every succeeding year the following char- 
acteristics have been observed, in greater 
or less degree, in every one of the hundred 
and fifty pecans, planted in grove and ave- 
nue form: small nuts, poor kernels, late 
fall of foliage, adherence of many nuts to 
the trees until the following spring, and 
even until the new leaves are fully grown: 
sprouting of some of the nuts on the tree in 
their still-green husks. 

The first point is “size of nuts.” They 
are not marketable, even if all held good 
kernels. They are a trifle larger now than 
four years ago. Most of the trees bear well. 

The kernels are of good quality and plump 
in about one case out of five. The shells 
are thin, good shape, and bright in color. 
Both the long and the round types are rep- 
resented. 

The leaves appear to adhere to the trees 
later now than four years ago. No table of 
dates has been kept, but the “ general im- 
pression” of observers tends this Way: 
There seems to be a fluctuating, uncertai0 
drift toward changing the deciduous habit. 
This tendency can be observed in many fruit 
trees in the warmer valleys of the Coast 
Range, near the Bay of San Francisco, but 
it is more strongly marked in the pecu? 
than in avy other tree that I have studied. 





true of strawberries. But there is this tobe 





Seedlings from these pecans might exhibit 
a continued development in the directien a 
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The most remarkable feature is the ad 
herence of the nuts to the tree. This 
reaches its best type in some of the avenue 
trees. One in particular still holds some 
puts of the season of 1889, and also has all 
the crop of last year, the latter in green 
hasks, which show no sign of falling on 
June 10th, when cherries are ripe in trees a 
hundred feet distant. In other words, the 
pu's which should have fallen in early 
November, when we had frosts that were 
sharp for this district, and when the or- 
chard trees cast most of their leaves, re- 
mained for about seven months after that 
date. The Jeafless period of this particular 
tree was not more than two and a half 
mouths; but one would suppose that was 
long enough to cause the puts to fall. The 
husks turned somewhat brown before the 
tew leaves budded, but as soon as the sap 
rose to them again they became green; none 
of trem have yet parted or shriveled up. 
The leaves of the tree are now full size, and 
the long, green clusters of flowers are 
hanging on every branch. In a few weeks 
the new nuts for the autumn of 1891 wil] be 
plainly visible; in fact, they are set now, as 
one can discover by close examination. 
Last year this tree carried blossome, small 
nuts and ripe ones at the same time. About 
one tree out of four shows this characteris- 
tic of retaining the nuts long past the 
usual season of ripening, but fully half of 
the trees have a late tendency. It is not a 
question of irrigation or non-irrigation; 
neither does it seem to be one of pruning, 
because the trees have received all kinds of 
treatment, The soil is well-drained valley 
land, and unsurpassed for orchard trees. 
The tree that carries its babit of retaining 
fruit to the most extreme limit stands in 
the edge of sbrubbery by a road, and has 
less water and more sun than otbers do. 

The sprouting babit is noticed in only a 
few cases,even among the nuts that have 
sound kernels, But some extreme illustra- 
tionsare found. I gathered several nuts on 
May 20th in which the sprout had grown 
through the shells and the green husks, 
aod had withered in the air after reaching a 
totallength of about oneinch. Now, here 
is a case of a seed that ought to have been 
ia the ground at the beginning of the rainy 
season, but which began to grow on the tree 
as soon as the new leaves sheltered it. an 
admirable illustration of persistency. This 
is not a rare occurrence with some tropical 
trees, but has any ore else observed it in the 
pecan? 

About May 20th, Professor Greene, of the 

State University, was shown branches from 
one of these pecan trees that: showed blos- 
soms, nuts and full-grown leaves, and the 
foregoing history was told to him. ‘‘ Tbis,”’ 
be said, ‘‘ is acase of changed conditions, 
not of avy lack of fertilization powers. The 
nights are cool in your district, the total 
amount of summer heat is not sufficient 
for the pecan. It is not likely that theze 
will ever be a profitable yield of nuts, tho 
the trees may do better hereafter. The 
changes in the habits of the trees are very 
interesting.” ; 
_.On the same farm, under practically 
identical conditions, the following trees are 
growing ard bearing fruit: Apples, pears, 
peaches, apricots, grapes, pruues, and all 
the deciduous fruits known in California; 
also lemons, olives, oranges, loquats. carc bs 
and other semi-tropical fruits, The nut 
trees, now in full baaring, are English wal- 
nuts, Persian walnuts, almonds, American 
black walouts and butternuts. Manv ten- 
‘er vines and shrubs thrive on this farm. 
The bebavior of the Pecan tree is therefore 
& creater surprise, 

Some other narts of California report bet- 
tersuccess, Near Stockton, where the cold 
of winter is greater and the summer heat 
more intense, it is said that very fine pecans 
are grown, The same thing is reported 
from the northern valleys. So far as I can 
ascertain, nothing verv different from the 
becan in its native region has been noticed 
luthe behavior of the pecan tree in these 
other Californian districts where greater ex- 
tremes of temperature prevail. The puts 
ripen and fall, the trees follow their ordi- 
bary habits in much the same fashion as in 
the Southwest. and there is reason to think 
that the culture will be profitable. A longer 
Deriod of observation is necessary to decide 
the various questions raised in the course of 


this narrative, but the topic is certainly a 
curious one, 


Nives, Can. 


GREAT FALLS, MONTANA. 


_ HE assured greatness of this new city 
lies in its surroundings. No amount of 
booming” can make a great city, and no 
4mount of disparagement can prevent a new 
‘own which has all the essential elements of 
freatness within itself from achieving its 
destiny in time. Great Fallsis oply four 
Years old, it has only five thousand inhab- 
em butit is situated in the most favora- 
‘le loc ality in one of the wealthiest regions 
of the continent. 
S there were any doubt about the wealth 
Montana and ber resources, a glance at 
a Statistics for 1890 would re-assure us. In 
tyearthe mineral output of this State 
“as fourtimes as greatas that of Nevada, 
ily twiceas greatas Nevada and Cali- 
orhia together, twenty-five per cent. great- 
‘T than that of Colorado, her next rival. 
The State itgelf is larger than Great Britain 
aod Ireland, with three or four New Eng 
lend States thrown in; it has @ greater area 
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than Iowa, Ohio, Maine and New Jersey 
combined; while Georgia, Florida and South 
Carolina could also find room within its 
limits. Its rich grazing lands, rivaling the 
famous blue-grass region of Kentucky, pro- 
duce some of the finest horses on the conti- 
nent; and the wool-growing interest, which 
depends on the same natural features, is 
growing rapidly. Over two millions and a 
half pounds of wool come to Great Falls 
annually, and owing to the favorable con- 
dition of its production brings from two to 
five cents a pound more than that given 
in any other part of the West. 

Of the vast section of the country known 
as Northern Montana, itself about as large 
as Minnesota, from one-half to two-thirds 
is suitable for wheat raising, while the rest 
is devoted to grazing and mining. The av- 
erage yield of wheat is from twenty-five 
to thirty bushels; and less than five per 
cent. of the wheat raised is cultivated by 
irrigation. There are still millions of acres 
of bench lands to be obtained for the ask- 


ing. 

In addition tothis the country is extreme- 
lv rich in coal; and the product of the creat 
Sand Coulee mine is not excelled in quality 
by any other coal in the world. In quan- 
titv it is practically inexhaustible. 

Now the center of this wonderfully en- 
dowed region is Great Falls, destined to be- 
come the largest city between St. Paul and 
Portland. "The surroundings could produce 
no other result. It has every facility for a 
manufacturing, agricultural and distribu- 
ting center. In first place the falls of 
the Falls of Missouri River themselves sup- 
ply an enormous water power. The average 
developed horse power is 32,867 dailv: the 
average undeveloped horse power is 235,235 
daily. Before the end of this year over a 
quarter of a million dollars will have been 
expended in developing this nower. 

The total power of these Falls is nearly 
seventy per cent. greater than the combined 
water power of the towns of Holyoke, Law- 
rence and Lowell,Mass., Manchester, N. H., 
and Minneapolis, Minn. It is more thaa 
three times as great as that of Minneapolis 
alone. The Falls have a sheer leap of near- 
ly a hundred feet, and rival Niagara in their 
imposing aspect. Near them is a monstrous 
spring of living water, a hundred feet in 
diameter, welling up clear and beautiful 
from the earth. 

The great coal fields mentioned above 
extend up tothe very border of the city, and 
it is easy to compute the enormous advan- 
tage to manufactures of all kinds thus as- 
sured to the growing commupity. 

Great Falls is lighted by electricity, has 
electric street railways, telephone system, 
good modern newspapers, splendid water 
works and sewerage system, handsome 
business blocks with buildings costing a 
hundred thousand dollars and over, and 
churches representing nearly every denom- 
ination. 

The location of the Boston and Montana 
Copsolidated Silver and Copper Company’s 
works at Great Falls, which was fivally con- 
summated in the fall of 1889, was ove of the 
greatest achievements in behalf of the town, 
since it involves the almost immediate ex- 
penditure of $1,500,000 in the construction of 
the smelting plant, and at least as much 
more within a year or two in the erection 
of refining works. - 

That Great Fallsis also destined to be- 
come the seat of extensive rolling mills and 
Bessemer steel works, hardly admits of 
doubt. She has at her very doors moun- 
tains of the best ironore ever discovered 
in this country. 

Vast primeval forests are near at hand, 
sufficient to supply all the demands of a 
rapidly growing community for an indefi- 
nite period. The pines, spruces and balsams 
in this region are of the finest quality, as 
well as unlimited in quantity. 

It is little wonder that we are daily seeing 
some notice of Great Falls; its growth and 
prosperity will be the admiration of the 
whole country. 
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The Independent 
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Tux Inperenpent has been a great 
paper for more than forty years. It 
will be a greater paper this year than 
ever before. When it was started it 
made a new era in religious journalism. 
It brought religion to bear on politics 
and social life, and it also made the 
religious newspaper a magazine of 
good literature as well. In those days 
Tue INDEPENDENT seemed a wonder, 
because it was alone. It set the 
fashion for other papers. Now every 
good religious paper tries to do what 
Tue Inverenpvent did from the begin- 
ning. 

Tue InpePenpEnT has tried to do well, 
and it will now try to do better. But 
it will continue on the same old lines. 
It will not print all personal and local 
items of religious interest, donations 
to pastors and repairs of chapels ; but it 
will continue to give the best and fullest 
account of all religious events that in- 
dicate a general movement and influ- 
ence religious history. It will take a 
deep interest in all efforts to extend 
the sway of Christianity at home and 
abroad. It will be the organ of mis- 
sion work the world over, and it will at- 
tempt, editorially, to apply the princi- 
ples of Christianity to all public aftairs. 

We shall continue our Symposiums, 
making them semi-monthly, and draw- 
ing into them men whoare specialists on 
their themes, not asking men to write 
who can only talk miscellaneously, but 
those who will speak with authority. 
We have received only words of warm 
commendation for this feature of Taz 
InpePeNDENT. Meanwhile we do not 
mean that the general literary depart- 
ment of Taz Inperenpent shall be 
neglected. Symposiums take space 
and would cut down the room allotted 
for our valued corps of writers if we 
did not add extra pages. Last year 
we added pages enough to have made, 
if thus printed, seven extra papers. 
We have begun even more liberally 
this year, and shall continue to give 
more than our contract of fifty-two 
papers of thirty-two pages each re- 
quires. Our contributions, in prose 
and poetry, in story and discussion, 
will be the best that can be found in 
two hemispheres. 

We especially call attention to an ex- 
tended series of articles, which began 
February 5th, by Prof. Richard T. Ely, 
of Johns Hopkins University, on So- 
cialism. It will be a thorough discus- 
sion, from a standpoint. which is not 
hostile, and is wholly Ohiistian. Un- 
like Professor Sumner’s articles,it will 
represent the growing sentiment that, 
with the establishing of great combi- 
nations and the breaking down of com- 
petition, the State has duties of over- 
sight of capital and labor, to prevent 
injustice, and. to promote the general 
interests of the people. These articles 
will be copyrighted, and doubtless ap- 
pear in a volume which will be an 
important text-book in the best insti- 
tutions of learning. 

We might mention other popular 
writers’ who will contribute, but it 
would be irvidious.. Those whom our 
readers want will all write, if labor and 
money ¢an get them. We will allow our- 
selves to be left behind by no periodi- 
cal, weekly or monthly, in the country. 
Tue more 
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Geneva, &. Y. 








TRADE MARE. 








wooD TYPE 
PRINTING PHESSK= 8*®D WATERIALS. 
“ Strong _-* mo Cabinets. Drying Kacks. 


= “rece “treet ew York 


‘abies el ss. Rules, Leads, etc. 
poe Kk WALES, 








NATIONAL 
Gasoline Stoves. 


Cne valve con rols all th- 


burners. 
Cannot get out of order. 
Send for Catalogue. 















































Church, 
Lodge, 


Parlor 
Pews and 


Opera Chairs 


S. C. SMALL 
& Co.,. 
Boston. Mass: 


ASplendid Opportunity 


tor an enjoyable journey to and 
from the Great Convention of the 
Young People’s Society of Chris- 
tian Endeavor, at Minneapolis, 
July #th to 12th, is afforded by 
the Chicago & Nort" western Rail- 
wav, which has been d.signated 
as one of the lines over wbich ex- 
cursion tickets will be sold at the 
very low rate of one fare for the 
round trip. No other line avail- 
able offers. passengers choice of 
routes via Milwaukee, Waukerha 

na Madi-on or via Janesville, 
Madison andthe picturesque Lake 
regions of “ isconsion and Minne- 
sota When you purchase your 
tickets be sure that they read via 
Chicago & Northwestern Rail- 
way from Chicago 

For tull information regarding 
routes, rates, etc.. apply to any 
Ticket Agent or address 

W. A. THRALL, 


Gen’] Pass'r& Tkt. Agt. Chicago & North-Weeter® 
R’y. cHicaco, ILL, ILL. 




























OVERMAN WHEEL 60.. MAKERS, 


‘CHICOPEE Fas. MASS scsct 





whet SPALDING LING BOS, Ses e™ 
hn re 
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